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give to the students a greater amount of|consequences. He comes nearer to his 


personal attention than is possible in 
larger institutions with different ideals. 
For instance, in Bowdoin College the di- 
rector of the gymnasium gives every stu- 
dent a physical examination at entrance, 
draws up & chart showing at what points 
his strength and weakness fall, gives him 
a hand-book in which exercises adapted 
to his individual needs are carefully pre- 
scribed, personally directs his exercise four 
times a week, teaches him as a part of the 
regular required course the elements of 
wrestling, boxing and fencing. The li- 
brarian gives personal guidance and direc- 
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5! vantages in point of economy. 
.| college can figure out ways in which the 


: needful for comfort and enjoyment. 








THE MISSION OF THE SMALL 
OOLLEGE. 


BY PRES. WILLIAM DE WITT HYDE. 


Biggest things are not in all respects 
In spite of the natural limitation 
of its size, the home will hold its own 
against the boarding house. The small 
college has reasons for existing which the 


best. 


large college cannot take away. 


The small college develops the individ- 
uality of the average student better than 
the large college can. In the small col- 
lege the student *‘ knows as he is known.” 
He cannot hide his individuality behind a 
crowd. He is forced to be somebody, and 
to feel the consequences of being what he 
is in terms of the likes and dislikes of his 
In the large college if a shy 
student wants to draw into his shell, no- 
body knows and nobody cares. Where 
intellectual and social riches so abound he 
may withhold his mite, and no one but 
himself will be the poorer in consequence. 

In the small college, too, the professors 
Any 
professor will tell you, generally in an 
instant, invariably after conference with 
his colleagues, all that you care to know 
about the mental, moral and religious 
character of any student of a year’s stand- 
And this knowledge 
and interest follows each student through 
The college knows the success or 
failure, with the reasons for it, of every 
And when the college trusts a 
man, its influence is often a potent factor 
To be 
thus intimately known and affectionately 
watched through life is not the least of 
the benefits conferred by a college upon 
its students, and this benefit is likely to 
be in inverse proportion to the eize of the 


fellows. 


know more about their students. 


ing in the college. 
life. 
graduate. 


in helping forward his success. 


college. 


In the small college the student gets a 
larger share of the time and attention of 
the professors than is possible in larger 
The professors in the small 
college may not have so wide a reputation 
Yet they 
are frequently the same men at different 
For instance, 

Harvard.and Yale have each three profes- 

sors today, who, a few years ago, were 

professors in Bowdoin College. And a 

man is quite as good a teacher while he is 
@ making his reputation as he is after it is 


institutions. 
as those in the larger college. 


stages of development. 


made. 


The faculty of the small college ought 
to be made uptof two types of men. The 
back-boneof;the faculty should be men 
whose ultimate interest centers in teach- 
ing; who identify themselves with an in- 
stitution ‘‘for better or for worse so long 
as they both shall live”; who give unity, 
dignity, character and permanencé to the 
institution, and bind together the alumni 
in affectionate devotion to themselves and 
The other type is the 
growing young map, full of the inspira- 
tion of research and overflowing with 
His interest is pri- 
marily in his studies. He is less success- 
ful with the great mass ef students, but 
he picks out the brightest half-dozen in 
each class, kindles in them the zeal for 
higher learning, sends them on to the 
university,{and when he is himself called 
to a university position, as he is sure to be 
after five or ten years of service, has one 
of his pupils ready to take his place and 


to the college. 


scholarly;enthusiasm. 


do the same thing over again. 


The faculty, so constituted, is able to 


tion to the students in the choice of books 
for reading and in the methods of bibli- 
ography. Theinstructor in rhetoric meets 
the students individually for correction of 
their works. In physics, chemistry and 
biology the professors superintend in 
Of six- 
teen members of the faculty twelve are 
full professors, one is a permanent in- 


: structor, one is a tutor, and two are assist- 


ants in laboratories. Thus nine-tenths of 
the instruction is given by men of experi- 
ence and maturity who are permanently 
connected with the college. We receive 
no post-graduate students, and discourage 
special students, unless they come with 
very special and definite plans and pur- 
poses. The regular under-graduate stu- 


2 dents have the undivided attention of the 


entire faculty. 
The small college cannot afford numer- 
ous and highly specialized electives. It 


9|can, however, give all the freedom of 


choice that is desirable between the funda- 
mental branches of liberal learning. 

The small college also offers decided ad- 
The large 


exceptional student can secure an educa- 
tion at small expense. In the small col- 
lege economy is the rule and extravagance 
is the exception. 

In Bowdoin College there are exceptional 
students who spend more than $2,000 for 
the four years. The sons of successful 
business and professional men, whose 
parents are able and willing to supply 
every reasonable want, spend between 
$1,600 and $2,000. The sons of well-to-do 
farmers and men on small salaries spend 
from $1,200 to $1,600, and have all that is 
The 
sons of parents of slender means go 


2/through college on from $1,000 to $1,200. 
3A large number are dependent entirely 


upon themselves. They also spend from 


9) $1,000 to $1,200. Of this the college gives 
i them from $200 to $300 in scholarships, 


and they earn from $200 to $600 by teach- 


9/ing in winter and working in summer. 


Thus there remains only from $200 to 
$800 which they must have earned before 
coming to college or must borrow from 
friends. In every class there are one or 
two who pay their entire expenses by 
their work and aid from the college. 

The moral tone of the small college is 
greatly elevated by this spirit of economy 


; and the absence of superfluous wealth in 
|irresponsible hands. There are sons of 


wealthy men in the small college and 
their presence is a most valuable influence 
in college life. But the boy whose sole 
idea of money is the power it gives him 
to gratify his lusts is naturally not at- 
tracted to the small college. The openly 
and flagrantly vicious are an extremely 
small proportion of the whole. 

In Bowdoin College we reject, on an 
average, one or two applicants a year 
wholly or largely on grounds of immorality 
ascertained in advance. One or two from 
each class are removed during the course 
for this cause. And those of immoral 
character who remain and graduate are 
very few and of very slight influence in 
the college. The great majority of the 
students are upright, and devoted to the 
highest ideals they have come to recog- 
nize. On all matters of good order and 
the treatment of one another we trust the 
government of the college entirely in their 
hands. Under their rule things have 
been pretty bad at times, but we have 
trusted them absolutely. And in due 
time they have corrected abuses and re- 
moved evils of their own accord. For the 
past two years they have done all the 
faculty would, and more than the faculty 
could, have done. 

Religiously the small college draws 
sharp lines. A student cannot drift. 
He must at least know where he stands. 
There are frequently relations of almost 
pastoral and parental intimacy and confi- 
dence between professors and students. 
The college cannot do or undo the work 
of the home. Students from positively 
irreligious homes are hard to influence. 
When well-meaning parents have imposed 
religion upon their sons by external au- 
thority, their sons are apt to interpret the 
greater freedom of college life as an oppor- 
tunity for license. Those who come with 
no definite attitude toward religion are 
very generally quickened into religious 
interest by college life, and conversions 
among this class are frequent. When the 
student comes with well-formed Christian 
character, when there is at home father, 
mother or friend, who has not merely 
prayed for him, and thrust religion at 
him, but. who has entered with him into 
the struggle and victory, the strife and 
the peace, the penitence and the hope of 
the religious life, then his Christian char- 
acter while in college and forever after is 
assured. Such an one was never known 
to fallaway. I suspect that the power of 
such fellowship and sympathy of one per- 
son with another in the Christian life is 
one of the chief manifestations of the 
Holy Spirit, about which in our day we 
talk so much and realize so little. Of one 
thing Iam sure. That power is omnipo- 
tent to save and sanctify the life of any 
young man to whose heart it gains en- 
trance. 

The college presents through professors 
and through Christian fellow-students the 
claims of Christ, but unless the Christ 
has been interpreted in the beauty and 
sweetness of fatherly example and moth- 
erly devotion in the home, a great deal of 
the best seed the college can sow will fall 
upon hard and stony ground. 

The large college has other advantages 
which, for some persons, outweigh these 
indicated here. And some of these very 
advantages of the small college a man 
may be lucky enough to find in the lar- 
gest institution inthe land. The tendency 
of the small college is more decidedly in 


| professors, and so gets more out of them. 
He learns to appreciate the blessings of 
wealth without the corruption of extrav- 
agance, and to respect the discipline of 
poverty without the degradation of squalor. 
| He breathes a moral atmosphere predomi- 
jnantly pure in which pollution is the 
rare and transient exception. And he is 
brought face to face with the claims of 
Christianity in a life sufficiently simple to 
give them a hearing undistracted by a 
multiplicity of alien interests. 
Brunswick, Me. 





I DON’T KNOW. 


BY REV. A. H. QUINT, D.D. 


‘*He wasn’t afraid to say he didn’t 
know,’’ was the triumphant remark of a 
good layman in reference to the examina- 
tion of his new pastor by the installing 
council, I have seen the same congratu- 
latory assurance in a newspaper report of 
such an examination, the reporter clearly 
having been enlightened to that effect by 
a similarly good brother. Has not some- 
body enjoyed the air of bland meekness 
and the modest drooping of the eyelid 
which accompanied the reply, ‘‘I don’t 
know”? Humility is so charming. Did 
not the great Newton say something about 
a child picking up pebbles on the ocean’s 
shore? This little fashion I think is 
waning. It was doubtless in part a pro- 
test against the wonderfully elaborated 
systems which it was understood that 
students must have mastered, and which 
exhibited the constructed framework of 
all trutb, furnished explanations of all 
mysteries, and provided answers for all 
objections. So far the new fashion was 
good. But when it implies that profound 
wisdom consisted in being profoundly 
ignorant, which was also somewhat the 
secret of the novelty, it is perhaps well to 
remember that a man who does not have 
a tolerably clear understanding as to what 
he believes to be the great Christian truths, 
and why he believes them, may perhaps 
have needed a longer post-graduate course. 

New England has had enough of ration- 
alistic systems of doctrine—their divisions 
and subdivisions, their hair-splitting dis- 
tinctions, their remorseless dissections— 
and has got tired of them. But that this 
method is passing away, and faith in living 
forces is supplanting trust in ingenious 
contrivances, does not do away with the 
absolute necessity of hard study, deep 
thinking, clear understanding and accurate 
results, 

A minister ought to know what he be- 
lieves. He ought to be able to make a defi- 
nite statement of each of the great Biblical 
facts. He ought to have an understand- 
ing of the relation of these great facts to 
each other. Vapory notions are not credi- 
table, nor can a man defend or preach a 
vapor. He will have force only when he 
has positive convictions; such convictions 
as he is ready to avow with manly frank- 
ness. What one is not required to do is to 
declare his philosophies, if he has any; but 
when one considers how much philosophies 
shape beliefs he will think it desirable to 
have sound philosophies. He is not obliged 
to define the infinite, for that is a con- 
tradiction in terms. But he can tell 
whether he believes in the infinite, and he 
can tell where the center of a great truth 
is, as one can tell where the noonday sun 
is but cannot tell the line where the twi- 
light expands into morning or contracts 
into night. No one is required to pro- 
nounce upon the exactness of things not 
fully revealed, but he certainly ought to 
know what is revealed. 

A thorough and systematic study of 
truth is indispensable, and Bible study is 
the prime requisite. But nobody should 
think that a dozen lead pencils and an 
Oxford edition with limp covers coming 
over the edges, although excellent in their 
way, are Bible study. Nor is the reading 
of publishers’ comments on the uniform 
Sunday scheol lessons the Bible study 
required of men who are to be leaders 
and guides of religious life. There must 
be habits of patient investigation, mental 
discipline, strong thinking. The result 
ought to be clear conceptions of truth, 
and there never ought to be a vagueness 
which may be understood to imply an 
indifference to the importance of truth, 
or undeclared doubts as to troublesome 
facts. There is a vast science of religion, 
and I use the word science in its best 
sense. I do not want to hear a man 
preach a science of religion, but I do 
want to feel, when I hear him preach, 
that he knows how to classify the truths 
if it be only to get them in the right place. 
Flowers are most beautiful where they 
grow and fruit trees must remain rooted 
in the soil, nevertheless botany is not a 
sin, Certainly religious teachers can 
never meditate too profoundly, nor under- 
stand too thoroughly, when the greatness 
of God and the need of man and the 
eternity of both are the subjects of 
thought. There is not an Agassiz nora 
Geikie nor a Huxley who would dream of 
teaching a physical science without years 
of investigation and thought, I do not 
suppose that any religious student is 
usually expected to parallel such exam- 
ples. My comparison is only in the great- 
ness of the subjects. It is not asking too 
much that the student shall give time and 
thought enough, and that it be intense 
enough, to bring to him definite conclu- 
sions on every great point in the redemp- 
tive system and in the nature which 
requires it. 

There is a question whether it is wise to 
throw away the results of past thinking. 
Christian men, great in intellect and meek 
in grace, have been studying the Word of 
God, the divine providences, and the needs 
of human nature, and through the ages 
there has been an accumulating stock of 
analyzed and selected thought. Shall we 
count this as valueless? I have been 
tempted sometimes to disparage it, when 
my dislike to iron systems gets upper- 
most, because they so often have assumed 
to be divine and have beer made engines 
of tyranny, but when I come to my 
senses I see that such a course would be 
as supremely silly as for a boy to burn up 
every book in geology and start out with 
a pickax, or for an aspirant for techno- 
logical knowledge of locomotives to ignore 
everything but the traditional tea kettle in 
a mother’s kitchen. Nor is condensed 
truth without advantage in the fact of its 
condensation. Indeed, I have been some- 





these directions. There the student is 





compelled to be somebody and take the 


times personally led to believe that ten 


providence as the whole original peck of 
Peruvian bark. .On the whole, we cannot 
afford to lose: the crystallized results of 
the Christian thought of the centuries, 
always subordinated to the Bible, upon 
which that thought casts its light and 
which is the source of its inspiration. 

A distinction may usually be made, I 
think, between great principles or facts, 
and minor details, The latter may not be 
all remembered or even entertained. I 
think that no eminent lawyer would sud- 
denly give an opinion in an intestate pro- 
bate case without turning to the statutes 
themselves; but in grasp of great princi- 
ples a man might be a Marshall or a 
Mansfield. It is said that Webster, when 
retained in some case, would walk the 
floor in deep thought until, turning to an 
assistant, he would say, ‘‘ The principles 
governing this case are thus and so, look 
up the precedents to match.’”’ But Web- 
ster did not say abont~the principles, ‘I 
don’t know,” si think that this was 
wisdom. 

The uncertaiaty sometimes exhibited as 
to some subject of inquiry reminds me of 
a story of a bank bill which John P. Hale 
used to like to tell when I was a boy. 
Those were the days of State banks, and 
counterfeit bills were frequent. If a man 
had a bill as to which he was in doubt he 
asked the cashier of a near bank to ex- 
amine it. A farmer in Strafford County 
thus sent a bill fifteen miles by the stage- 
driver who made his trip once a week, 
The driver happened to forget to submit 
the bill, but on his return told the owner 
that he had left it with the cashier who 
wanted time to study it. He forgot it 
again the next week, but gave it back to 
the owner, pretending that he had done 
the errand. ‘* Well,’’ said the owner, 
‘*did the cashier say it was genuine?”’ 
‘*No-o-0,’’ said the driver’’; ‘he didn’t 
say it was exactly genuine.’’ ‘* Well, did 
he say it was a counterfeit?’ ‘‘ No-o-0; 
he didn’t say it was exactly a counterfeit.’’ 
“Then what did he say?” The driver 
did not want to commit himself, and he 
was equal to the emergency and answered, 
‘““The cashier said he thought the bill 
was kind of middiin’.’’ 


LETTER FROM NEW YORK. 

The talk of the week in religious circles 
here has been largely of the death of Dr. 
Howard Crosby. Who can possibly fill 
his place? is the universal question. 
Others may equal him in learning, in elo- 
quence, in prevailing power with the 
masses, and even in his great faithfulness 
as a pastor. But his place as the ever- 
ready worker and adviser in all practical 
movements for the public welfare was at 
the head of the very front rank. Every 
really good cause—religious, educational 
or charitable—readily won his heart and 
engaged his hand. The friends of all 
such enterprises, many and exacting as 
these are, could depend on his being pres- 
ent in their connsels, being there “on 
time,’ and ojithiaatething wise and holr. 
ful to suggest, and what he planned he 
was ready to execute. But most of all 
wili he be missed as the leader of the 
guardians of the city’s public and private 











grains of quinine were as much a divine 


morals. He was thoroughly informed as 
to the countless temptations, and keenly 
sensitive to the dangers, that on every 
hand beset the young and ignorant, and 
he could not rest till he had done all in 
his power to rescue the victims and punish 
their destroyers. For this work his per- 
sistence and dauntless courage singularly 
fitted him. He was no more afraid of a 
New York alderman or excise commis- 
sioner than of thearchfiend himself—which 
is more than can be truly said of many 
excellent people here. Hence our chief 
difficuity in filling his place. Who shall 
take it? 

And now close upon Dr. Crosby’s de- 
cease follows that of Rev. Dr. Samuel T. 
Spear, formerly for twenty-seven years a 
prominent Presbyterian pastor in Brook- 
lyn, but for twenty-one years one of the 
editors of the Independent, to which his 
contributions have been of the solid, per- 
manently valuable, and not of the enter- 
taining, sort. Like Dr. Crosby, he has had 
to keep up a steady fight with physical 
infirmities. Those who crossed the sea 
with him thirty years ago, when he was 
sorely depressed and weakened by dys- 
pepsia, expected as little as did the doctor 
hims'f that he would live and work to 
the goud old age of seventy-nine years. 

People who would become really intelli- 
gent as to the number, variety, methods 
and results of organizations and move- 
ments for the evangelization and religious 
uplifting of the masses, of all names and 
nationalities, thrown upon the care of 
New York Christians cannot do a wiser 
thing than to buy, beg, borrow, or “‘ con- 
vey,’’ the annual report of the New York 
City Mission and Tract Society, office 106 
Bible House. The voiume of 165 pages, 
prepared by Dr. A. F. Schauffler, vice- 
president and manager of the Society, is 
densely crowded with facts of the deepest 
interest to every philanthropist and pa- 
triot. Yet these facts are so classified and 
arranged that all confusion is avoided, and 
the story makes its own deep and unique 
impression. The picture of spiritual want 
in the poorer sections of the city is dark 
enough, but the records of wonderful suc- 
cess vouchsafed of God to honest Chris- 
tian work sheds over all a brightness that 
cheers the most pessimistic and warrants 
the largest hope for the future. No one 
can study these pages and question whether 
God answers prayer, or lets work done for 
Him go unrecompensed. 

The Brooklyn Congregational Club’s 
announcement of an address from their 
well-known townswoman, * Marion Har- 
land,’”’ drew together a crowd whose ardor 
suddenly went down to zero when word 
came that Mrs. Terhune was just then 
taken ill. The committee laid hands sud- 
denly on Dr. A. J. Lyman of the South 
Church, who good-naturedly stepped into 
the gap with a talk upon his experiences 
with a mixed company of ministers, lay- 
men and donkeys in Egypt and along the 
Nile. Even in this fickle climate the at- 
mosphere seldom changes so rapidly and 
completely as did that of the club room 
after Dr. Lyman mounted his donkey 
and his theme. A jollier gathering of 
amused and instructed hearers is rarely 
met with, and experts say they can still 
tell by the length of the visage who 
attended and who was absent from that 
meeting. Clubs that expect to be ‘ left’’ 
by their engaged speakers, as the best of 
clubs sometimes are, will do well to 


make sure that Dr. Lyman is somewhere | 
around. | 

Assistant ministers are in demand. The 
filling of the Lee Avenue pulpit, sashes 
lyn, vacated by Dr. H. A. Powell's return 
to the practice of the law, has been speed- 
ily provided for. That church and soci- 
ety have heartily united in the choice of 
Rev. John Britton Clark, Dr. Storrs’s as- 
sistant and for three years in charge of 
Pilgrim Chapel, the principal mission en- 
terprise of the Church of the Pilgrims. 

Another “‘ assistant minister,’’ Dr. Vir- 
gin’s—Rev. Alexander Lewis—is called to 
the pastorate of the New England Church, 
East Brooklyn, lately under the pastoral 
care of Rev. W. H. Thomas. Both of 
these brethren are favorably known to the 
pastors and churches of these cities, and, 
if they accept the new posts, will carry 
with them the confidence and affection 
which others might be years in earning. 

It will help outsiders to understand the 
conditions under which Christian work is 
done here to glance at a few figures from 
the year’s report of our city Bible Society: 
Families visited, 5,483—American, 725; 
German, 1,916; Irish, 2,570; Jews, 272 
—of these 1,863 were Protestants, 3,296 
Romanists, 272 Jews, others 52. Prot- 
estant families found without the Bi- 
ble, 274; with New Testament only, 74; 
willing to buy the Bible, three; willing to 
take it as a gift, 82; positively refused, 
70; undecided, 21. 

Dr. Behrends has closed for the season 
his course of sermons at the Central 
Church, Brooklyn, on the Books of the 
Bible, that have occupied many Sunday 
evenings, for four years or more, to the 
interest and profit of crowds of hearers. 

April 3. HUNTINGTON, 





AT THE WEST. 

Easter services are becoming more and 
more popular. People who rarely attend 
church go Easter Sunday. In Chicago, 
Minneapolis, St. Paul, Denver, Kansas 
City, the churches were crowded. Music 
had a prominent place. Sermons were 
appropriate but seemingly less impressive 
than the elaborate musical programmes. 
Is it not a ffir question whether, in our 
ordinary worship, more could not be made 
of music, and less, perhaps, of the sermon? 
People will always attend church to listen 
to the singing of Sunday school children 
at a concert, who are never attracted by a 
sermon however strong or eloquent. Is 
there not some way by which the variety 
in religious service, which the common 
mind seems to crave, may be provided 
without in the least lessening the dignity 
of divine worship? 

At the First Church, Kansas City, there 
were services almost without interruption 
from 10.30 A.M. to9P.M. A vesper ser- 
vice at 6 P.M., which members of other 
congregations could attend, packed the 
house. The attraction was an orchestra 
of forty pieces and a chorus of sixty 
voices. During the day there were five 
services at the Clyde Church. The first 
was a sunrise prayer meeting, led by the 
young people, and the last a prayer meeting 
of half an hour after the evening service. 

Congregationalism is steadily gaining 
in Missouri. A fine edifice of stone will 
be dedicated at Sedalia, April 12, Here 
a series of meetings, in which Robert 
Layfield of Kansas City has given assist- 
ance, has resulted in many conversions, 
The Congregationalists of St. Joseph also 
rejoice in a new house of worship of 
stone, and are ready now to move for- 
ward aggressively in Christian work. 


The Grinnell church, Iowa, has met 
with a great loss in the removal of their 
pastor, Rev. H. Melville Tenney, to San 
José, California. The sole cause is the 
condition of Mrs. Tenney’s health. She 
can live on the Pacific coast and cannot 
live in Iowa. Mr. Tenney has extraordi- 
nary power with children. He has or- 
ganized them into working bands, and 
attached them to himself in a very un- 
usual manner. He has also a strong hold 
on the entire church, and in every way 
has shown himself wise and helpful in 
his pastoral work, attractive and able in 
the pulpit. San José is to be congratu- 
lated on the prize she has obtained. The 
church, the city and the State lose a very 
able and valuable man in the death of 
Hon. J. B. Grinnell, whose name is famil- 
iar throughout the country, and whose life 
was spent in pushing reforms and help- 
ing his fellowmen. 

Politically, Chicago is completely mixed 
up. The Democratic party is divided in 
its support of Carter Harrison and De Witt 
Cregier, the present mayor, while the Citi- 
zens’ party, with Elmer Washburn for its 
candidate and ‘the little red school- 
house’’ for a watchword, is drawing heavily 
fromthe Republicans. No man can safely 
predict the outcome. We are in a deplor- 
able condition simply because politicians 
have been allowed to govern the city and 
vote salaries to themselves and their 
friends. The time is not far off when the 
entire respectable element of the city will 
rise in rebellion against the tyranny and 
dishonesty of present party methods in 
conducting municipal affairs, 

The ‘‘grip”’ seems to be as bad as ever. 
There are great parishes in which not a 
family has been spared. Many cases have 
proved fatal. The death rate is less this 
week than last, but it is still large enough 
to be appalling. Many of our older citi- 
zens have dropped away within the last 
month. Dr. Robert M. Hatfield of Evans- 
ton, well known at the East, especially in 
Brooklyn, for his eloquence and boldness 
as a Methodist preacher, died Tuesday. 
He was always a favorite in Congrega- 
tional pulpits, and was a most genial man 
to meet. He had held the pastorate of all 
the prominent Methodist churches in Chi- 
cago, and at the time of his death was 
connected with the university, for which 
he had obtained many large gifts. 

Chicago has been fortunate in having 
had a Homer School this season. It has 
just closed. There were ten lectures by 
such men as Prof. Thomas Davidson, 
Denton J. Snider, William T. Harris and 
David Swing given at the Art Institute 
under the auspices of the Kindergarten 
Association. They were well patronized 
and have stimulated thought. 

Banker S. A. Kean has been indicted 
for receiving money after he knew his 
bank to be insolvent, and will undoubt- 
edly be tried. His friends cannot believe 
that he has been intentionally dishonest, 
or that a man who has worked so ear- 





nestly for so many years, at such personal 


inconvenience and at such large cost to 
himself, among the poor would at last be 
found wholly destitute of Christian prin- 
ciple. If there has been anything wrong, 
it is more likely to have been the result of 
the last effort of a sinking man to catch 
at a straw and thus save his life. A trial 
will not be a bad thing, for if Mr. Kean 
be guilty he should be punished; if not, 
he should be cleared of even the suspicion 
of wrongdoing. The public should also 
be made to see that its interests are not 
overlooked by the law, and that bankers 
must expect to return the money they re- 
ceive, dollar for dollar, or atone for it ina 
State’s Prison. 

The recent report of President Gage of 
the World’s Fair is a remarkable docu- 
ment. It shows the difficulties with which 
the committee had to grapple, and the 
way in which, one by one, they were met. 
It is with great regret that the public 
learns that Mr. Gage has declined to hold, 
his important office any longer. As presi- 
dent of the First National Bank he can- 
not give the Fair the time its needs re- 
quire. For his services, which by vote 
were worth $6,000, he took one dollar. 
Other. members of the board have volun- 
tarily reduced their salaries about one- 
half from the figures first fixed upon. A 
vast deal of preliminary work has been 
done, and the foundations of several of 
the buildings will soon be laid. 

Notwithstanding the suffering from 
drought, the Nebraska churches give 
about $5,000 this year to home missions, 
more than ever before. The programme 
for the Crete Chautauqua is a strong and 
attractive one. The management will 
issue no Sunday tickets and permit no 
Sunday excursion trains. Having pros- 
pered on this high ground for nine years, 
it will not go back on its record by any 
new departure in its tenth year. Farmers, 
and all who are interested in the prosper- 
ity of Nebraska, are thankful for the rains 
this spring. Crops are promising finely. 
While sickness has prevailed in the State, 
and especially in Omaha as in other West- 
ern cities, the cases of fatal illness have 
been comparatively few, although deaths 
among the aged and persons with con- 
sumptive tendencies have been more than 
the average. A pastor in Omaha, whose 
case may be taken as a sample of others, 
writes that in his parish of about 300 fam- 
ilies he has attended but one funeral in 
six months, and that his church of nearly 
400 members has lost but three persons 
by death in three years. Out of the 
nearly 500 received in nine years, only 
ten have died. This is a remarkable rec- 
ord—one which not many churches in 
Chicago could duplicate. The writer, for 
instance, has attended twenty funerals 
since the present year began, not of church 
members indeed, but of persons more or 
less closely attached to his parish. The 
death record this week in Chicago will 
exceed 1,000, probably; yet it would not 


duce so profound an impression that we 

reckon time from them. The place of the 

call is significant as well as the time. It 

was in the temple, a place which was a 

familiar haunt, all the details of which were 

well known. But now a crisis was to ob- 

literate from his mind all former things 

and throw its own significance about the 

place. This is what all mental and moral 

crises do. 

The call unfolded itself in three visions. 

First, the vision of God. He ‘saw God.” 

He makes us feel the presence of God, yet 
with exquisite literary skill does not de- 
scribe Him at all. The throne is “lifted 

up,” and yet no statement made as to Him 

who sat upon it. The seraphim stand about 
as courtiers. Sublime sounds are heard 
from unseen choirs, as they chant praises to 
those attributes of God which the Hebrews 
most emphasized — holiness and omnipo- 
tence. Holiness, which is as a fire to con- 
sume impurity, the inner nature of the 
divine character; ommipotence, His charac- 
ter turned outwards to created things. The 
vision of God melts into a vision of sin. 
We should expect from the prophet adora- 
tion, and that he would join the choirs in 
singing, ‘‘ Holy, holy, holy!’’ But the hu- 
man mind is strangeand complicated. 

a master hand can touch it so as to call 
forth desired effects. But a master hand is 
touching Isaiah. The vision of holiness and 
power awoke in him a sense of sin. Aya 
beggar in rags before a well-dressed thong, 
or an ignorant man before scholars, o# Peter 
before Christ in the boat, Isaiah/ felt his 
condition, and had forced from him the cry, 
‘*Woeis me... for I amamaaof unclean 
lips.’”’ Perhaps the song of the angel choir 
seemed to challenge a response and he felt 
his unfitness, or he may bave been of pro- 
fane lips before. God’s revelation often 
strikes at @ man’s chief sin. 

Third, there comes a vision of salvation. 
A stone from the altar was put upon his 
lips, thus holding, the purifying power of 
God. It touched the place where he felt 
his sin. But mow his helplessness and his 
despair are burned away, and he springs 
up in freedom. Now it is made clear for 
what he is called. He is not forced to yield 
to the call, but willingly responds, ‘‘ Here 
am I; send me.” 

What inferences shall we draw for our 
use? The inner life precedes the outer. 
With all men public life for God must be 
preceded by inner life with Him. The 
prime essential for a minister is that he 
should be a religious man. Good influences 
are not enough ; there must be an individual 
reaction upon these. In some familiar haunt 
there comes a revelation of God whieh 
changes everything. A wonderful mani- 
festation of grace inspires a sense of for- 
giveness and a call to service. Religion is 
not all a gradual growth, but there ara 
crises. Some moments are better than days,, 
some days more momentous than years. 


which had entered into the speaker’s life 
had come from a gray-haired minister with 
whom he was early thrown in contact. He 
was a tower of strength to religion in his 
community, not so much because of intel- 
lectual powers or gifts for preaching or for: 





be right to say that we are suffering from 

an epidemic, rather from bad sanitary ar- 

rangements and lack of sunshine. 
Chicago, April 4. FRANKLIN. 





DR. STALKER AT YALE. 


Dr. Stalker is a man of medium hight, 
dark hair tinged with gray, and a closely 
trimmed mustache. Dark, deep-set eyes are 
somewhat obscured by glasses. He is ap- 
parently not far from fifty years of age. 
His delivery is natural and forceful, the 
manuscript being used but little, and his 
diction concise and clear. He conveys the 
impression of possessing much reserve power. 
. The first lecture, delivered last week 
Thursday to an audience that filled to over- 
flowing the Marquand Chapel at the divin- 
ity school, was introductory to his course. 
A pleasing reference was made to the liber- 
ality of the faculty in inviting as lecturers 
on this foundation not only those of other 
denominations, but even of other countries. 
There are two types of intellect, he went on 
to say. First, the receptive, which has large 
capacity for storing away thoughts of 
others. This variety may seem brilliant in 
the classroom, and may have a certain 
skill in presenting its stores effectively. 
The second type is the creative. This is 
what has real power in actual life. The 
present age is one of multiplied appliances 
for work. In the church there is an in- 
crease of machinery, but is the work done? 
Large populations are not brought within 
sound of the gospel message. Religion does 
not permeate life as itshould. Heathenism 
prevails too largely. Our chief or only 
hope of a better condition of things lies in 
having the right type of men in the minis- 
try. We have too tame a conception of 
what the ministry should be. The men 
who are proved efficient should not settle 
down in some quiet west end parish, but be 
put where the hardest work is to be done. 
We need men who have a spark of the 
divine fire which may enkindle others. 

The apostles lived in the atmosphere of 
Christ; they went out with strong convic- 
tions and a grasp on their resources. We 
are their successors, at least in spirit. 
Among these Paul, perhaps, exemplified to 
the highest degree what the spirit of a min- 
ister should be. We are also successors of 
the prophets. Their work is ours—to bring 
in the kingdom of God on earth and pro- 
claim His will. Perhaps the greatest of the 
prophets was Isaiah. Isaiah and Paul, then, 
will be taken as types of prophetic and 
apostolic preachers. Though they differed 
from us in the authority with which they 
spoke, all true preaching must have some 
measure of such authority. Preaching is 
not merely man speaking, but God speak- 
ing through man, and thus cannot be super- 
seded by the press, or in other ways, as 
some prophesy. Preaching, in this con- 
ception, is the central part of the church 
service. It is more important that God 
should speak to us than we to Him. In 
fact, the former conditions the latter. 

The second lecture considered The 
Preacher as a Manof God. The commence- 
ment of a prophet’s career is suggestive of 
the proper beginning of a ministry. Moses, 
Samuel, Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, each 
had his particular ‘‘ call’’ to work. If the 
minor prophets fail to tell of such experi- 
ences for themselves, they yet may have 
had them; not all men can bear a revelation 
of their deepest experience. The prophets 
received their summons in a great variety of 
age and circumstances, and no stronger 
proof can be given of the varied ways in 
which the Spirit loves to act. The object 
and effect in each case were the same. The 
Spirit took complete possession of them. 
The prophet was a ‘‘man of God.” Any 
one of these great calls would serve our 
purpose, but that of Isaiah is most unique 
and sublime. It is recorded in the sixth 
chapter of his prophecy. The event is dated 
with close precision. Some religious expe- 





riences are dateless; they come in the nat- 
ural order of development. Others pro- 


there for forty years a blameless life. From. 
this and other experiences, Dr. Stalker had 
come to two strong convictions: First, that 
itis often best for a minister to stay many 
years in one place; and, second, and most 
important, the supreme quality for any 
minister to possess is goodness. fF. B. RB. 





THE ALABAMA ASSOOLATION, 


BY PRES. H. 8. DE FOREST. 


The sixteenth annual meeting of the Staie 
Congregational Association with the allied 
8. 8. Association and Woman’s Missionary 
Union was held at Talladega on the last 
four days of March. Most of the ministers 
and not a few of the delegates felt that in 
coming here they were going home, while 
the church and college were permitted to 
welcome their own children. 

The associational sermon by Rey. Spencer 
Snell of Birmingham, the Easter sermon of 
Sunday morning by Rev. J.S. Jackson of 
Montgomery, and the sacramental sermon 
by Rev. F. G. Ragland of Mobile—three of 
our theological graduates—were strong, 
thoughtfal and helpful. Sunday night we 
heard our new field superintendent, Rev. 
W. E. C. Wright, whose forceful and ap- 
propriate sermon gave an uplift to the 
meetings. Monday morning the Association 
organized, making Rev. J. R. Sims of 
Shelby moderater. The past has not been 
@ year of ingathering, and in some churches, 
by revision of the rolls, the number is less 
than at last report. An encouraging state- 
ment was made coneerning Talladega Ool- 
lege, which in ten years has passed in its 
student enrollment from 191 to 512. Its 
property is now inventoried at $107,000 
without counting endowments. Its halls 
are crowded, and, without an enlargement 
of buildings, its number of pupils cannot 
well be increased. A teachers’ home with 
larger and better dining room facilities, as 
well as invested funds to meet growing 
wants, were reported as pressing necessities 
of the college. Two new houses are to be 
finished this summer, one for the principal, 
Rev. A. T. Burnell, and the other for the 
professor of theology who is to be added to 
the corps of instructors next year. Dr. 
John R. Herrick is temporarily filling the 
place of Professor Andrews, who is now off 
for Palestine. 

Rey. E. J. Penny of Selma, a graduate 
from Atlanta University and Hartford Sem- 
inary, in a vigorous paper opened the ques- 
tion, What Can be Done to Bring our 
Churches to Self-Support? This vital 
question is not of easy solution. In these 
regions a pure church will be relatively 
small, and to disallow lotteries, suppers and 
excursions, with kindred follies and iniq- 
uities, is to cut off the revenues open to 
churches less scrupulous, The Bible method 
of systematic giving was the only and sufli- 
cient method proposed. One evening was 
devoted to the needs of the theological 
department with the pledging of funds. 
At the farewell meeting of Tuesday night 
Rev. Frank E. Jenkins of New Decatur 
spoke of the mission of Congregationalism 
in the South, while Rev. W. J. Larkin of 
Marion presented the claims of Africa as a 
mission field. 

The Woman’s Missionary Union, organ- 
ized fourteen years ago, reports a most en- 
couraging year. There are now twelve 
local Unions, all of which, save that of Mo- 
bile, were represented by delegates. Tem- 
perance and Christian Endeavor Societies, 
Mission Bands, Sunday schools and neigb- 
borhood prayer meetings, King’s Sons and 
Daughters, and White Oross Societies were 
heard from, showing that the forms of work 
known in other places are not strangers 
here. Missionaries, ministers and wives 
from the North have put their best strength 
and wisdom into these organizations, and 
none can witness the order, decorum and 
devotion which characterizes their various 
assemblies and doubt the wisdom of the 
procedure. With new purposes for work 
the three bodies adjourned to meet a year 
hence in Montgomery. 
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OUR wines oN MISSION TO 


BY REV. GEORGE F, PENTECOST, D.D. 


At home I have been wont to say that 
my philosophy was that of a hopeful pes- 
simist, seeing all the difficulties, and some- 
times- magnifying, and then going at 
them full of courage and hope that in 
spite of them the Lord’s work could be 
successfully done. Well, since I bave 
been out here I have abandoned pessi- 
mism altogether. Not that there are no 
difficulties in the way, for they mount up 
like mighty walls to heaven and every 
one of them is manned by a family of 
giants, even as the sons of Anak for 
bigness; not because the work of God is 
sweeping on like a flood carrying every- 
thing before it, but rather because pessi- 
mism pure and simple, without the ele- 
ment of hope in it, seems to be the 
accepted philosophy of the resident Euro- 
pean element in India with respect to the 
work of converting the heathen to Christ. 
I have therefore decided to abandon pes- 
simism altogether, and by faith take the 
ground of Caleb and Joshua in the matter 
of going up at once to possess the land. 

On our way out we met alarge company 
of European residents on board ship com- 
ing back from their vacations to their 
work and various occupations in India. 
I may say truthfully there was scarcely an 
exception among the men of the party 
who did not entirely discredit any hope 
of the final triumph of Christ in this land. 
With one accord they told us of the utter 
failure of missions, of the general slack- 
ness and worthlessness of missionaries, 
and of the spurious character of the so- 
called heathen converts. It is quite true 
that these gentlemen under cross-ques- 
tioning had to confess that they knew 
nothing of the missionaries or their work 
personally. Not one of them that I found 
had ever visited a mission station or lent 
a hand to missionaries, though many of 
them were professed Christians, There 
was a general havit of praising the Roman 
Catholics and denouncing all Protestant 
missionaries as mercanary, etc. Their bad 
account of things in general suggested 
that they were protesting rather too much, 
and so served to excite auspicion both as 
to their motives and the correctness of 
their information. I found that this was 
the ‘‘correct’’ story to tell, and that the 
older residents passed it on to the new- 
comers, and so the report has become 
stereotyped. 

Arriving in Calcutta I found the wet- 
blanket brigade in full force, and the 
average European resident was on hand, 


mein any way. My first question was as 
to how many “out-and-out Christians’’ 
there were in Calcutta. I give you his 
somewhat amusing reply, made half in 
jest and half seriously. Hesaid the Euro- 
peans in Calcutta (the men) were divided 
into three classes. First, the ‘* out-and- 
out Christians,’’ the number of whom he 
put at four, three of whom he said he 
knew and had heard of the fourth. 
Then he said: ‘‘ There are those who, like 
myself, have been brought up to respect 
and venerate the church and to attend 
service regularly on Sunday at least for 
half the day. We would rather do that 
than not.’”? These are the non-Christian 
church-goers, of whom he said there were 
several hundred all told in Calcutta. The 
rest, he said abruptly, are snipe shooters ; 
that is, they spend their Sundays usually 
in that occupation or in other amusements. 
This, of course, is in part a caricature, 
and yet underneath it there is a most 
lamentable fact. 

It did not take us long to find out the 
four *‘ out-and-out Christians,’ and with 
their aid a dozen more were found. With 
these we arranged for a series of meetings | 
in the Opera House, a small building 
which will hold probably, closely packed, 
550 people. There had never been such 
@ meeting held in Calcutta. The mission- 
aries were doubtful as to the propriety of 
it. The bishop and the clergy of the 
Church of England gave it their decided 
cold shoulder (with one or two notable 
and blessed exceptions), and we feared at 
one time that we should fall between two 
stools. The first week the meetings were 
treated somewhat as a social event. The 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal,Sir Charles 
Elliott, presided at the opening meeting, 
which I addressed on the subject of God’s 
Purpose for India—of course as I con- 
ceived it. The Opera House was crowded 
with what is called the society of Cal- 
cutta. The audiences continued good and 
full through the first week. The second 
week showed some diminution of attend- 
ance from the upper circles, but still we 
had good audiences, and a number of 
conversions were the first visible fruits. 
The third week the people who had been 
the first week began to come back, and 
the meetings closed with a full house and 
cheering results. Backsliders were re- 
claimed, c ld and faint-hearted Christians 
were brought forward into light and ser- 
vice, and not a few unconverted people 
were brought to a spiritual knowledge of 
Christ, and openly confessed him as 
Saviour and Lord, among these several 
whole families. Beside the direct fruits 





usually in squads of two or four—two to 
fling the blanket on us, as though our 
enthusiasm were dangerous to the com- 
munity, and two to pour on fresh buckets 
of very cold water, as if the most essen- 
tial thing to be done for the safety of the 
community was to extinguish all mission- 
ary zeal at the very outset. However, my 
stock of enthusiasm was rather large and 
rather hot even for this wet-blanket bri- 
gade, and the result has been that their 
blankets have got burned into cinders and 
their cold water has rolled away as steam. 
You can see how my hopeful pessimism, 
in conflict with pessimism pure and sim- 
ple and of a totally depraved type, was 
suddenly converted into the optimism of 
faith, which “laughs at impossibilities, 
and declares the work shall be done.”’ 

Upon a closer acquaintance with the 
missionaries I found not indeed much en- 
thusiasm, but a steady arid plodding faith 
that the gospel was ‘‘the power of God 
unto salvation’’; but not at present such 
a power in India as to warrant any imme- 
diate expectation of great results. The 
confidence of most of the missionaries, if 
I have rightly interpreted them, is in the 
gradual undermining of Hindooism- and 
Mohammedanism by means of education 
and the constant attrition of the gospel, 
rather than by any unusual or mighty 
outpouring of the Spirit, culminating in a 
sweeping revival of religion among the 
already native Christian communities and 
the sudden awakening and conviction of 
the Hindi population. My own convic- 
tion is strongly that the century of Chris- 
tian work already done, together with the 
auxiliary work of the British Govern- 
ment by introducing Westeru education 
and modern civilization with its mechan- 
ical arts and sciences, has already, to a 
large extent, done the work of the sapper 
and miner, and that the time for the ex- 
plosion is at hand. The empire has been 
compassed about by the armies of the 
Lord if not twice seven times at least 
seven times, and what is now needed is to 
gather ourselves together for a Sabbath 
day’s sevenfold march about the walls 
and then give the mighty shout of faith, 
and we shall see the walls go down. 

Four months in the land and in this 
center of heathenism—upon which the 
5,000 resident Europeans have not only 
not made any impression, but have, in fact, 
been rather the defenders of heathenism 
as a religious system for the natives—only 
strengthens my conviction that the walls 
have been breached in many places by the 
despised missionaries, and that now a 
well-organized and powerful dash at them 
would make the breach so wide that the 
armies of the Lord might march right 
over them. The difficulty isto arouse the 
Christians, even the missionaries, to such 
a conviction and concentrated effort, 
When I point out this and that fact and 
suggest a combined attack, and that the 
attack be made over and over again, they 
smile at me and say it is beautiful to see 
such enthusiasm, and then shake their 
heads knowingly and tell me that they all 
felt so too when they first came out, but 
that two seasons of hot weather had some- 
what cooled their ardor. Is that a para- 
dox? The present plan of campaign is 
simply that of ‘picking up stragglers. 
Whereas my conviction is that close in- 
vestment for seige purpose, and constant 
and unremitting assaults on the enemies’ 
works, is what is needed to bring the 
heathen to terms. 

On first arriving my care was to find 
out what European Christians were here 
upon whom we might depend for co- 
operation, especially for a series of evan- 
gelistic meetings among the European 
residents themselves. The missionaries, 
as a rule, were opposed to ‘‘ wasting any 
time on the Europeans,’’ having come 
to regard them, as a class, as hopeless. 
The antagonism and generally unfriendly 
attitude of the European resident toward 

_ the missionaries have bred a correspond- 
ing spirit of alienation from them and 
some feeling of soreness (and I don’t 
wonder) on the part of the missionaries. 
However, I felt called to preach to the 
Europeans first, as Paul preached first to 
the Jews and afterward to the Gentiles. 
I consulted one gentleman with whom J 
traveled out, and who, though not a Chris- 
tian himself, expressed interest in our 


of the meetings it was generally felt that 
the meetings had broken the ice and 
made the way open for evangelistic work. 
Not that no evangelistic work had ever 
been done before, but none on these catho- 
lic lines and for whole weeks together; 
and practically none since the Sunday 
night meetings of Dr. Summerville and 
Bishop Thorborn, and none at all directed 
toward the so-called upper classes. 

After this we turned our attention to 
the educated, English-speaking, native 
gentlemen, Much apprehension was felt 
that it would be impossible to get this 
class, especially the out-and-out Hindoo 
element, to hear more than two or three 
addresses in succession, particularly if 
they were strictly gospel addresses. How- 
ever, We determined to try. For six weeks 
I nave preached to this most interesting 
class of people. This was the first con- 
tinuous effort of the kind ever made to 
reach them. The first two weeks the 
meetings were held in the hall of the 
General Assembly’s Institution, the sec- 
ond two weeks in the hall of the London 
Missionaries’ Society’s Institution in 
Bhowanipor, the third two weeks in the 
Welland Hall, the hall of the Church 
Missionary Society on Bow Bazar, and in 
the Albert Hall—the place where the late 
Babu Chunder Sen, of the Bhramo Somaj, 
held his weekly meetings. All these 
meetings were well attended by from two 
to four hundred and even five hundred 
natives, the great majority of them Hin- 
doos in religion as well as by birth. To 
the surprise of all, the meetings gained in 
numbers and interest steadily to the end. 
We have had several open confessions of 
faith, and more than forty of the Hindoo 
gentlemen have signed this little cove- 
nant: ‘*I desire to be a Christian, and as 
far as I know my own heart I do accept 
Jesus Christ as my Saviour and Lord 
according ic Rom. 10: 9, and purpose to 
consecrate myself to His service and 
glory.’”’ Most of the men who signed the 
above covenant are high-caste Brahmans. 

Then we spent a week in Barrackpor, 
a suburb of Calcutta, where meetings 
were held for the officers, their wives 
and families, of the station; also for the 
soldiers and the natives. Included in this 
week we held preaching services among 
the Scotch workmen and assistants of one 
of the large jute mills on the Hoogly; 
also two services in Serampore, in the old 
college and mission chapel of the heroic 
Carey. We have also conducted great 
meetings, as to size and power, among the 
Eurasian population in the large American 
Methodist Church in this city, which is 
the largest and most alive Christian insti- 
tution I have seen in India. 

We are now holding a second series of 
meetings of two weeks in the Opera House, 
after which we shall have another two 
week’s campaign with the Eurasian popu- 
lation in Dhrramtallah, and for native 
gentlemen in the north end of the city. 
On the opening night of the second series 
of services in the Opera House (still in 
progress) the Viceroy and his suit drove up 
to the doors of the building and asked for 
‘*a quiet corner’ in which to hear the 
gospel. The next day His Excellency 
kindly sent for me to come and see him at 
the Government House, and tell him of 
all our plans and what exactly I was aim- 
ing at. A half-hour’s interview revealed 
the fact of Lord Landsdown’s interest in 
Christian work, and ended by a cordial 
promise to give me any and all the benefit 
of his social influence at the summer 
capital of India (Simla) this summer. 
Today he has sent me an intimation of his 
purpose to be present at the meeting 
tomorrow night. We are told not to put 
our trust in princes or to lean on the arm 
of flesh, but I cannot help feeling that it 
is a token for good when the ruler of this 
mighty empire of 250,000,000 of heathen 
openly shows his interest in these things. 
Upon the whole, we are greatly encouraged. 
Calcutta. 





IT DEPENDS ON THE PASTOR, TOO. 

This extract from the New York Chris- 
tian Advocate on the responsibility of the 
pastor for the success of the prayer meeting 
is a fitting complement to the discussion in 
our columns a few weeks ago on the lay- 
man’s duty in the same place: 

Much can be done by the pastor to fill 
the prayer meeting. hen he takes pains 


tion; it fails to hold men up. 
mass of poor people attend the early 


Sunday, many of them having little re- 
lation to the spiritual progress of the 
church, and at the same time says not one 
word about the prayer meeting, he need 
not wonder that few of the members at- 
tend. The chief cause of the neglect of 
this means of grace is thoughtlessness. 
If attention were called to it frequently, 
and its importance insisted on emphati- 
cally, many would lay aside their frivolous 
excuses, Not only should the pastor be at 
the meeting, but he should be there with 
a prepared mind and heart. If he spends 
all his time preparing his Sunday sermons, 
and goes to the prayer meeting not know- 
ing what Scripture he will read, what 
hymns shall be sung, what truths he will 
present to kindle and direct the devotions 
of the people, he will probably have an 
unprofitable service. There may be times 
when the prayer meeting should not be 
held to a prearranged channel, but allowed 
to take its shape spontaneously according 
to the currents of spiritual thought and 
feeling which may arise at the time, but 
these are exceptional occasions. 


A TEMPERATE VIEW OF 
ROMANISM. 


BY G. BERNARD CLARKE. 


‘* All roads lead to Rome”’ was the boast 
of the ancient empire, and the same claim 
may be held for ecclesiastical Rome today, 
judging from the diversity manifested in 
her converts, intellectually, socially and 
politically. Newman and Brownson are 
two extremes, entirely unlike in training 
and development, and yet both wore the 
pilgrim’s garb, entered into one common 
fold and life, and found what they called 
truth. Between these two extremes we 
may find every type. The almost unlim- 
ited toleration for opinions within a cer- 
tain well-defined domain of what ‘‘ must 
be believed’? affords a harbor of refuge 
for almost all the vagaries the human 
mind has ever conceived. 

Rome pats her miscellaneous pilgrims 
on the back, classifies them and assigns 
them to their own place, for all is grist 
that comes to her mill. The numbers 
who have turned their backs on Rome 
and traversed the same roads out of her 
jurisdiction, and found truth and peace 
for the travail of their souls, is vastly a 
larger and more distinguished company. 
Turn the pages of history back to the 
time when Constantine yielded his alle- 
giance down to the present, and the most 
striking fact we observe is that Rome, in 
her conquests of tribes and nations, has 
been but the John the Baptist of a new 
dispensation of spiritual freedom and life 
for them. She has indeed baptized with 
water, but there has come to her in every 
age one mightier, who has baptized with 
the Holy Spirit; and not only single men 





and women have left her behind, but hosts 
have gone out from her, and they the 


fairest and best—intellectually, morally 


and socially. 


Today old world history speaks as with 


a clarion voice to the Church of Rome, 
emphasizing the warning of Christ, ‘‘ My 
kingdom is not of this world.” 
sionary sense Rome’s conquests have 
been great, none can deny this fact, but]: 
her losses have also been by the whole- 
sale, 
small, 
then some useful, a few ornamental, and 
some frivolous, have dropped into her 
bosom, but not many of any great names 
may be found in the list. 


In a mis- 


Her spiritual accessions have been 
In this country every now and 


The English Tractarian wave stranded 


numbers indeed upon her shores, but we 
never hear of those who returned to the 
faith of their childhood. The life of New- 
man, as written today, is a poem of ex- 
ceeding tenderness and beauty, but who 
shall write the tragedy of that life as re- 
vealed in the history of so many English 
homes—the heart-broken mothers and 
fathers, the severed family ties, the woes 
of the men and women who, in “ going to 
Rome’’ under the inspiration of a great 
name, found the promised land a delusion, 
its peace and unity a sham, infidelity or 
profligacy their destined end. 
son remarked that it was a wonder any 
one ever left Rome for Protestantism, the 


Dr. John- 


difference between believing so much and 
80 little was so great. 

Yet the process is going on incessantly. 
The Holy Spirit is working surely; it is a 
gradual process. No one was ever born 
out of Rome in a night, and when, like 
Lazarus of old, they hear the Master’s 
voice, ‘‘ Arise,’’ ‘come forth’’ out of the 
sleep of death, the bands of the grave 
clothes have to be loosened, and maybe, 
blinded and dazed by the new light, they 
fall by the way. The passage of a soul 
out of Catholicity, or into it, may only 
be likened to our Lord in the agony of 
Gethsemane. The intellect may easily 
respond to the voice of the Spirit, but 
the heart rebels before the severed ties 
and shattered hopes, until, like Abraham 
of old, staff in hand, the river is crossed. 

My own experience may illustrate. As 

a priest I yielded submission to the as- 
sumption of authority vested in the 
Church and the logical conclusions which 
followed, but when I came to study care- 
fully the dogma of papal infallibility, the 
contradictions pointed out by the great 
and learned Déllinger convinced me of its 
untenability, and with it all claims of 
the Church I judged, as did an ecclesiastic 
at Rome when some saints were being 
canonized: ‘* Ah,”’ said he, ‘* what I know 
of these new saints makes me suspicious 
of the old.’’ But it was ‘Rome or noth- 
ing’’ then, and I did what hundreds have 
done—gave up the struggle and quietly 
buried my doubts in the grave of assent, 
till God opened my eyes to the simplicity 
of His great gift to man, the indwelling 
‘Christ in us the hope of glory” working 
out for us eternal life. 
I realized that the same power which 
worked in the humanity of Jesus could 
be mine, if I so willed. A new vision of 
truth opened before me, a new spiritual 
life, I was ‘‘ born again.’’ However much 
I might admire the organization of the 
Roman Church, it could now only impede 
my spiritual progress. One need not be 
unjust, or insulting, or misrepresent, be- 
cause he differs with another. It is 
simply Christian self-respect to disagree 
civilly. Jesus wept over Jerusalem, and 
if the so-called successors of Peter had 
kept the sword where the Master told him 
to the Roman Church would have had less 
to be ashamed of in history, and would have 
set a better example to those Protestants 
who have imitated her cruelty. The King’s 
highway must be kept open, and what- 
ever tends to blind men, or cripple them 
in their progress, must be censured and 
removed. 

I would not for a moment deny that 
God’s grace is working among Catholics 
any more than that He withholds the 
sunshine from them, but a man must be 
within reach of truth, if he ever grasps 
it. There are bright Christian souls liv- 
ing up to their highest light. The trouble 
is with her sacramental system of salva- 
The great 








mission and said he would be glad to help 


to read a handful of announcements on 


masses at which there is no instruction. 





Sodalities and kindred societies fail to 
spiritualize, hence the miserable home life, 
intemperance and wretchedness which 
abounds. We are not afraid of ‘‘ the 
signs of the times,’’ for they are God’s 
signal lights, and honest doubt is at least 
respectable. ‘‘ Prove all things’’ is the 
fundamental principle of th2 ethics of 
Protestantism. 

How different with Rome! Infallibility 
has put the seal of truth on dogmas 
that are a rack of torture for simple souls 
who only ask to walk with Christ in the 
beauty of holiness. It is our work today 
to proclaim the gospel, as Jesus did, in 
the highways and byways, Less thought 
about who shall be first, or sit in high 
places. Some hands must reach down and 
set the social machinery right, for we are 
our brother’s keeper, and the cry is long and 
continuous from a sinning, down-trodden 
humanity for the peace of God: ‘‘ No man 
careth for my soul.’’ It can only be done 
in His name. Can we build a fence around 
Rome’s failures? No; you can’t quaran- 
tine evil. We need not hold up to ridi- 
cule the things considered sacred by Cath- 
olics, however pernicious we may know 
them tobe. The masses have been taught 
that they are right and the only means of 
grace. Can’t we show them the better 
way in charity? 

I feel tenderly these things, for I was 
in error myself and know the ties that 
bind them to their faith, We must awake 
to duty. We must show to every soul 
who longs to meet the Master where He 
stands, as He has stood for eighteen hun- 
dred years, just where He is needed most, 
with helpful hand, saying, ‘‘ Come unto Me 
all ye that labor and are heavy laden and 
I will give you rest.” ‘‘ One Mediator be- 
tween God and man.” God has blessed 
the two great Protestant nations of the 
world with the keys that are to unlock 
the storehouse of the coming centuries. 
The English tongue is allied with a power 
that leads, and will conquer, the world. 

Let us not be forgetful of the obliga- 
tions it brings also. God blessed the 
great Reformation dawn of the sixteenth 
century with a light born of truth, which 
shall never fade away till it is absorbed 
in the descending glory of the New Jeru- 
salem, ‘Light, more light,’’ said Luther, 
and today the same istrue. ‘*The Light 
of the world,”’ the living, loving friend of 
humanity, Christ, isthe power the masses 
in the Church of Rome do not, and cannot, 
comprehend, for itis hiddenaway. Truly, 
“they have buried my Lord.’’ 

God’s children, like angels of old, must 
stand ready to roll away the stone from 
that grave, and the risen Lord shall come 
forth in His glory to bless and save, and 
then shall there be one fold and one shep- 
herd. Rome needs the free action of the 
gospel Christ. 


THE ROMANOE OF THE RAG-ROOM. 


BY REV. L. 8S. ROWLAND, LEE. 


Few places in the world would seem so 
barren of any possible interest as the rag- 
room of a paper mill. But when we re- 
member the nature of the materials there 
gathered, and the sources from which 
they come, we see that there may be 
something worth our attention even in 
that unpromising locality. In the search 
for paper stock the world has been ran- 
sacked, and it is not strange. that among 
the odds and ends of.greation thus col- 
lected, ranging from mummy cloths out 
of Egyptian tombs to the last contribu- 
tions from the rag-bags of New England 
housewives, there should sometimes be 
found objects of much suggestive interest 
and even of much intrinsic value. Real 
bonanzas in the shape of bank bills and 
government bonds, which by some strange 
chance have found their way to the paper 
mill, it is said sometimes reveal themselves 
to the delighted eyes of the rag-women. 
Many of the stories told of these remark- 
able ‘finds’? are doubtless apocryphal; 
but one discovery of the kind, amounting, 
it is believed, to several thousand dollars 
in value, is declared to be authentic. The 
question of the rightful ownership of the 
treasure naturally led to as much conceal- 
ment of the particulars as possible, but 
the sudden blossoming out into financial 
prosperity of the reputed finders places 
the fact of some discovery of the kind 
beyond question. 

But oftener, of course, it is simply an 
intellectual and sentimental value that 
attaches to these revelations of the rag- 
room. Old letters, complete or frag- 
mentary, containing the inmost secrets of 
love and friendship; legal documents that 
in their day represented great financial 
values; manuscripts of books; fragments 
of volumes in all languages, with marks of 
life-long use by readers long dead and 
gone; old journals and ledgers from banks 
and mercantile counting rooms, written 
with all possible clerical precision, and 
clumsy account books of farmers and 
mechanics; old pamphlets and newspapers 
from city and country garrets, and old 
sermons from ministers’ studies—such 
things as these, and a thousand more of 
like nature, all fragments of human life 
in some of its multitudinous forms, make 
up the material for romance in this unex- 
pected quarter. Isaw not long ago in one 
of our mills whole bales of German census 
papers, the reading of which let one into 
all the minutie of the life of the towns 
and villages of Central Europe. I have 
before me while I write two Bibles from 
the rag-rooms of our own mills. One is 
of Edinburgh imprint of the date of 1736, 
and evidently belonged to some good 
Episcopalian in the State of New York. 
It abounds in marked passages bearing 
witness to the piety of its former owner, 
and contains a long family record the 
dates of which range from 1757 to 1798, 
which might be of value to somebody if 
the volume could be restored to the family 
to which the record pertains. But, strange 
to say, the name of the owner does not 
appear, but the personal pronoun instead. 
The first record being as follows: 

Nov. 22 day, A. D. 1757, I was married to 
Miss Sibbil Huntingdon, daughter of Capt. 
Samuel Huntingdon of Lebanon, by the 
Revd. Mr. Solomon Williams. 

Another record is as follows: 

January 25, 1774. My Negro woman 
A ie died the very day she was 24 years 

The other Bible is in the old Irish lan- 
guage, and is also a most interesting relic. 
One longs for an imagination like that 
which put a voice into The Skeleton in 
Armor to compel both the old volumes 
to give some account of themselves, 
Often it is to be feared that documents of 
great antiquarian value pass into oblivion 
through the hands of the rag-sorter, as 
the precious Sinaitic manuscript of the 
Bible, through the stupidity of the monks 
of the Convent of St, Catherine, would 
have been used for kindling fires but for 
its wonderfully timely discovery by Tisch- 
endorf. Indeed, such are the possibili- 
ties of discovery, and the perils of irreme- 





diable loss in this direction, that it would 
seem a wise thing for our historical socie- 
ties to post offers of generous reward in 
every paper-mill for documents of anti- 
quarian value rescued from their impend- 
ing destruction. 

Another waif of this kind now in my 
possession, and which has a special inter- 
est to my own mind, is a sermon by some | 
unknown preacher of Berkshire, Eng., 
complete in every respect and in perfect 
preservation. It is entitled The Prayer of 
Agur Considered and Answered, the text 
being Prov. 30: 8, 9. It is written in a 
calligraphy which, as far as sermon writ- 
ing is concerned, is now among the lost 
arts, every letter as exact as copperplate, 
and its style is of the stately kind so com- 
mon with the preachers of the last cen- 
tury. Though without any reference to 
the distinctive rites of the English Estab- 
lishment, it smacks decidedly of the par- 
ish church in its tone and spirit. The 
preacher dissents from the common inter- 
pretation of the text as teaching the supe- 
rior advantage of ‘‘a middle state of life 
equidistant from the extremes of poverty 
and afliluence.’’ Differences of station, 
he argues, are the ordering of Providence, 
and apparently he would regard them as 
unchangeable. The prayer, therefore, he 
urges, ‘‘may mean only such a compe- 
tency, such a convenient position of tem- 
poral supplies, as is suited to our respec- 
tive stations’’; just the doctrine we 
should expect from an English rector in 
the last century in a country parish, who 
had before him in the pews both the gen- 
try and the common people, and who 
would no more think of questioning the 
divine origin and the permanency of the 
social distinction than of doubting the 
doctrines of the Prayer-Book, 

But the chief interest of the relic is in 
the appended notes, recording the dates 
and places of the preaching of the ser- 
mon. They are as follows: 

Sutton, Berks, March 11, 1781; Drayton, 
Berks, August 26, 1781; Appleford, Berks, 
Dec. 16,1781; Sutton, Berks, Feby. 23, 1783; 
Drayton, Berks, Feby. 23, 1783; Chilton, 
Berks. Jany. 9th, 1785; Chilton, Berks, 
Nov. 25, 1792; Marcham, Chilton, Drayton, 
Berks, Sept. 7, 1800; Staunton, Berks, 
Nov. 11, 1819. 

It seems, therefore, to have been a fa- 
vorite sermon of its author, and to have 
served his purpose through the long space 
of thirty-eight years. We imagine him 
passing from youth to maturity and from 
maturity to age, as he goes about among 
the parish churches of old Berkshire, 
crying aloud and sparing not on his favor- 
itetheme. The towns named, it will be 
seen from the map, are neighboring ones 
in the northern part of the county, and 
the people of that region must have been 
pretty well indoctrinated on this special 
topic before the good man got through 
with them. 

Who was this persistent and peripatetic 
apostle of Agur? It is within the limits 
of possibility that he might be indentified 
by inquiring in proper quarters. But I 
notice the sermon simply as an illustration 
of the romance of therag-room. It is cer- 
tainly somewhat remarkable that this pro- 
duction of the old preacher, more than a 
century after its career began, and after 
its long service in the English Berkshire, 
should mysteriously turn up in the Massa- 
chusetts county of the same name, and 
should find rest at last in the study of a 
country parsonage similar perhaps to the 
one in which it first saw the light. 


A LEAFLET FROM A NEW ENG- 
LAND LIFE. 


BY REV. SANFORD 8. MARTYN, WINDSOR, VT. 


It was the privilege of the writer, not 
many months ago, to help lay away to 
well-earned rest the form of an aged patri- 
arch in the church and community, who, 
after sixty-one years of consistent, zealous 
walk for the Saviour, and at the age of 
eighty-six years, had laid aside his robes of 
earthly toil to put on the white robe above. 
Good Mr. B—— had come to his long jour- 
ney’send. Less than a year previously the 
wife of his youth had stepped down into 
the river and crossed over. For more 
than sixty years they had trod the path- 
way of life as husband and wife together, 
both joining the same church at the same 
time, soon after their marriage, he by let- 
ter, she on confession. Their married life 
had been virtually conterminous with their 
church life, both of which had proved 
happy and useful, commanding the re- 
spect and esteem of all alike. Pleasant 
in their lives they were not long separated 
in death. 

The career of this patriarch was not 
remarkable in any public sense. Except 
possibly in the strength of its faith, it 
was like many other careers in the private 
walks of life, and for that reason it is 
chosen here as illustrating afresh the 
truth that not all the world’s representa- 
tive spirits are found amid stirring scenes, 
or as leaders in the great shaping move- 
ments of our age. Io his early prime, 
with but little yet gotten ahead, while 
going one day with but a dollar in his 
pocket—his only money in the world—to 
purchase at the village store a much- 
needed garment, he happened in with a 
band of fellow church members who were 
about to attend an informal meeting to 
provide for paying a debt that hung over 
the church. Esch readily put down what 
he felt he could afford and among them 
the subject of our sketch, who threw in 
his only dollar, given literally to the Lord, 
and went home without the garment, it 
being one of the cardinal traits of his 
character never to buy what he could not 
pay for in cash or the equivalent of cash. 

Such was the spirit of piety, industry 
and uprightness that guided him in his 
long life, and made him a regular at- 
tendant upon, and for many years an offi- 
cer in, the church, and a man trusted in 
the various relations he filled. The neigh- 
bors sought his counsel and welcomed his 
presence, prayers and help. A certain 
unbeliever, who cared little for religion 
in any form and would have nothing to 
do with ministers, yet upon losing a child 
sought this good man’s prayers at the 
funeral, for he believed in him. 

It was the character also of a New 
England Puritan which has thus been 
brought before us. He had strong con- 
victions. He believed in the old-fashioned 
doctrines. He held stoutly to God’s sov- 
ereignty over life, and over all its laws, 
institutions and ways, in the Saviour sac- 
rificed for sin, and an atonement thereby 
made with God, and in the Holy Spirit's 
guidance to a right life. 

“Too uncompromisiig, too stern!” 
somebody exclaims. Perhaps so. But 
when we come to measure our own lives, 
what better test can we apply than that of 
this aged servant of God, who so fitly ex- 
emplified the apostle’s injunction, ** Not 
slothful in business, fervent in spirit, 
serving the Lord’’? ‘‘Doth Job serve 








NO ILLUSION. 


assurance of the hope that is in us. 
is a single extract: 


know nothing of the philosophy of illu- 
sions, nothing of the mysteries and en- 


powers in the secret laboratories of life; 
that they have not discovered how easy it 
is for the mind to impress its own forms 
on the objects of perception, and to give 
them its own color; bow easy for the 
imagination and for strong emotion— 


realities. They, too, have had their 
that, when they woke, the world of dreams 
seemed the real world, and the real world 
a world of dreams. They have seen 
ghosts—ghosts projected into the common 
air by some morbid and abnormal action 
of interior powers which have no name; 
ghosts gracious and kindly, ghosts cruel 
and terrible. They have learnt to scru- 
tinize and to test with the coolest and 
most judicial impartiality the higher ex- 
periences of the soul. And their percep- 
tion of the divine glory in the historic 
Christ stands the closest crutiny and the 
severest tests, 

They know that in the hours in which 
they are surest that they are living in the 
divine order the glory of Christ is clear- 
est and most unclouded, and that when 
they have the calmest and yet the strong- 
est consciousness of the nearness of the 
eternal the glory of Christ is most divine. 
They know that in some wonderful way 
the historie Christ clears and strengthens 
that great faculty—whatever it may be 
named—by which they are immediately 
conscious of God, They know that, in- 
stead of their conception of God being 
contracted, dimmed, impoverished by find- 
ing God in Him, it is indefinitely expanded 
and ennobled and filled with a purer and 
intenser light. 


RUN, SPEAK TO THIS YOUNG MAN, 
This is the text of a sermon by Rev. CO. D. 
Wadsworth, D.D., in the Pulpit, and in 
this extract he sets forth a duty—though to 
many, and it should be to all, a privilege 
—to extend to every stranger who enters 
their church or prayer meeting a cordial 
welcome, and a cheery invitation to be con- 
stant in attendance: 


Many young men come yearly to our 
great cities with good morals and fair pur- 
poses. Yet released from their accus- 
tomed social restraints, surrounded by no 
domestic influences, compelled in their 
various spheres of business into com- 
panionship with all classes of men, perhaps 
in a room or at board brought into com- 
panionship with evil men, they thus, by 
a very law of their nature, become be- 
numbed in all their moral sensibilities and 
degraded in theirtastes, At first it may be 
they appeared in some sanctuary, but no- 
body spoke to them; they appear in another, 
still no one speaks. They remember the 
kind greetings and social Christian life of 
the church they left at home, and then 
sick at heart and discouraged they forsake 
the house of God. The Sabbath day be- 
comes profitless or worse, and then they 
rush on in evil until drawn into the vortex 
of ruin. Nowtopreserve and rescue such 
young men from the perils of social inter- 
course is one of the greatest works of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association, and 
this can only be done by the power of 
association and conversation. ‘* By run- 
ning and speaking to this young man.”’ 
This is your means, speech, human speech, 
appropriate language. ‘‘ Run, speak to 
this young man.” 


A WORD OF OHEER. 


In a sermon on The Man with One Tal- 
ent, Rev. Phillips Brooks, D. D., says: 


If we could draw back the curtains of 
the millennium and look in, we shorld see 
not a Hercules here and there standing on 
the world-wasting monsters he had killed, 
but a world full of men, each with an arm 
of moderate muscle but each triumphant 
over his own little piece of the obstinacy 
of earth or the ferocity of the brutes. It 
seems as if the heroes had done almost 
all for the world that they can do, and not 
much more can come till common men 
awake and take their common tasks, I 
do believe the common man’s task is the 
hardest. The hero has the hero’s aspira- 
tion that lifts him to his labors. All 
great duties are easier than the little ones, 
though they cost far more blood and 
agony. That is a truth we all find out. 
And this is part of the reason why we 
make allowance for our poor friend in the 
parable. But if we look at it in a higher 








very certainty that the world must be 


people is what is needed to rescue such 
people from commonplaceness in their 
own eyes, and clothe their lives with the 
dignity which they seem so woefully to 
lack, and which, if any man does not see 
somewhere shining through the rusty tex- 
ture of his life, he cannot live it well. 


SOME SEORELS OF HAPPINESS, 


In the Reformed Church Messenger we 
find these suggestions, which if carried out 
would do much toward making the daily 
pathway one of sunshine: 


Take time; it is no use to foam or fret, 
or do as the angry housekeeper who has 
got hold of the wrong key and pushes, 
shakes and rattles it about the lock until 
both are broken, and the door is still un- 
opened. 

The chief secret of comfort lies in not 
suffering triflss to vax us, and in cultivat- 
——— undergrowth of small pleasures. 

ry to regard present vexations as you 
will regard them a month hence. Since 
we cannot get what we like, let us like 
what we can get, 

It is not riches, it is not poverty, it is 
human nature that is the trouble. The 
world is like a looking-glass. Laugh at 
it and it laughs back; frown at it and it 
frowns back. Angry thoughts canker 
the mind and dispose it to the worst 
temper in the world—that of fixed malice 
and revenge. It is while in this temper 
that most men become criminals. 


TRUTH AND LIFE. 


A weak mind sinks under prosperity as 
well as under adversity.—Hare. 


Every noble crown is, and on earth will 
ever ba, a crown of thorns.—Carlyle. 


Self-possession is another name for self- 
forgetfulness.—Louise Chandler Moulton. 


It is always safe to learn, even from our 
enemies; seldom safe to instruct, even our 
friends.—Colton. 


No soul is desolate so long as there is a 
human being for whom it can feel trust 
and reverence.—George Eliot. 


We may have regard for and be attracted 
to many persons, but we cannot love in 
the highest sense unless the Spirit of God 
is both in ourselves and the person toward 
whom we direct our affections; for love 
cannot exist without God, since God is 
love.—Barrows. 


TOPIOS AND READINGS. 
PRAYER MEETING TOPIO, 


April12-18, DIVINE ALLOWANCE FOR HOMAN 
INFIRMITIES, Ps. 103; Heb. 4: 13-16. (See edi- 
torial article, fourth page.) 

Y.P.S.0.E. April 19-25. Thou God Seest Me, 
Ps. 139: 1-12; Jer. 23: 24, (See editorial article, 
seventh page.) 

DAILY BIBLE READINGS, 

April 12, Sunday. Acts 2: 14-47, 
April 13, Monday. 2Cor.1. 

pril 14, Tuesday. John 4: 19-42, 
— 15, Wednesday. Acts 4: 1-20. 

[pril 16, Thursday. 1 Cor. 2. 
April 17, Friday. Luke 4: 16-37. 
April 18, Satur: 2 Cor. 4, 











Dr. Dale’s last book, The Living Christ | Af 
and the Four Gospels, is a strong and con- bs 
vincing argument for the reality of Chris- |‘) 
tian faith. To read its pages is to find fresh | = 
Here | *: 


Let no one suppose that Christian men | *:) 


chantments which are worked by invisible | :::) 


apart from volition and against the stren-| :) 
uous effort of volition—to give such a} : 
body to subjective experiences that for the | %::) 
time they have all the solidity of objective} 


dreams; and the dreams were so vivid] *: 


way, surely we may come to feel that the/B 


saved by the faithfulness of commonplace | to: 
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Makes most delicious 


ICE CREAMS, PUDDINGS, BLANC MANGE, |: 
CUSTARDS, SOUPS, GRAVIES,ETC. | 


AS A FOOD FOR CHILDREN 
Kingsford’s Corn Starch, when prepared 
with milk, has no equal; pure, wholesome, 
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“ “| nourishing. 

“6 The great English authority on Food 
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| for Children, Pror. ARTHUR H, HassaLu 
of London, author of * Food and its Adul- 
terations,” especiaily recommends Kings- 
ford’s Corn Starch as a pure, nourishin 
and wholesome food, and when prepare 
with miik invaluable for Infants, Children 
and Invalids, 


4 'f. KINGSFORD & SON, Oswego, N.Y. 
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When price sinks very low in the furni- 
ture thermometer, the Fahrenheit of de- 
sire is proportionally high. Oar price of 
$82 for this latest model English Sideboard 
has created a demand for them which all 
our resources can barely supply. 

We have produced it in various styles 
and in different finishes. We furnish it 
at the same price in English Pollaret Oak, 
Antique Oak, Red Oak, or White Oak, 
XVIth century finish. 

Notice three advantages in this model. 
First, its beauty, which unfortunately is 
wholly lost in the picture. It bears no 
resemblance whatever to the ordinary 
cheap Sideboards sold at $32. 

Secondly, its size is remarkably conven- 
ient. It is the latest shape for 1891, and 
is a study in perfect proportion and ad- 
justment of parts. 

Thirdly, it is equipped as completely as 
a $150 board. The top is nearly 30 inches 
in depth with a 15 inch shelf above. The 
silver drawer has triplg, 
ments, The closets are very ep. 


Paine’s Furniture C0, 
48 CANAL ST, {‘Sui'uaine Depo 
Religious Notices. 


Tue AMERICAN HOME MISSIONARY SOOISTY Is rep- 
esented in Massachusetts by THe MassacHUSETTS 
Home Missiomary Society, Room No, 9 Co 
tional House. Rev. Josnua Coit, Secretary, 
Rev. Epwin B. PALMER, 
Woman’s Home MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
No. 32 Congregational House. Office hours, 9 to 4, 
Annual membership, $1.00; life menbee, $20.00, 
Contributions solicited. Miss Sarah K. urgess, 
Treasurer, 
AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FoREIGN 
Missions, Congregational House, No. 1 Somerset 8t., 
oston. Langdon 8. Ward, Treasurer; Charles E, 
Swett, Publis ng and Purchasing Agent. Office in 
New York, 121 Bible House; in Chicago, 151 Washing- 
mn St. 











AMERICAN CONGREGATIONAL Union.—Churech and 
Parsonage Building. Rev. L. H. Cobb, D. D., Secre- 
tary; H. O. Pinneo, Breasurer; 59 Bible House, New 
York. Rev. George A. Hood, Congregational House, 
Boston; Rev. C. H. Tatntor, Chi ; and Rev. E. 
8. Willlams, San Francisco, Field Secretaries. The 
National Council recommends $400,000 per year. 

AMERICAN COLLEGE AND EDUCATION SOCIBSTY.— 

v. J. A. Hamilton, D.D., Secretary; Rev. J. Le 
Maile, Genre Field Secretary; J. M. Gordon, Tats 
Treasurer; 10 Congregational House, Boston, Ai 
needy colleges and young men studying for the Chris- 
tian ministry. Institutions and especially 
recommended: Pacific University, Whitman, Yank- 
ton, Doane and Rollins Coll . No other ce 
or school whatever is autho: to solicit on 
Society's indorsement, 

Tus New West Epvuoation ComMission.—Plant- 
ing and sustaining Christian schools in the Rocky 
Mountain region. Rev. Charles R. Bliss, Secretary; 
Mr. George M. Herrick, Assistant Georesacy: 2S Ww: 
ington St., Chicago, IU. William H. Hub , Treas- 
urer, ‘The Rookery,” Chicago, Ill. Boston office, 6 
Congregational House. Rev. 8. 8. Mathews Field 
Secretary. Miss Lucia A. Manning, Agent-in-Charge, 

Cona. SunpaY ScHOOL & PUBLISHING SOCIETY.— 
The Missionary Department employs Sanday 
missionaries, organizes schools, and aids those that 
are needy by gifts of Sunday school helps, and other 

1 literature. Rev. George M. Boynton, D. D., 
Secretary; W. A. Duncan, Ph.D., Field Secretary; 
E. Lawrence Barnard, Treasurer; Congregational 
House, Boston. 

Taek AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Bible 
House, New York. Missions in the Uni i} 
evangelistic and educational, at the South, and in the 
West among the Indians and Chinese. Churches and 
schools open alike to all, irrespective of race, color or 
previous condition. Whosoever will may come. Bos- 
ton office, 21 Congregational House; icago ce, 
151 Was nm St.; Cleveland office, 64 Euclid Ave, 
Donations mar be sent to either of the above offices, 
or to H. W. Hubbard, Treasurer, 108 Bible House, 
New York City. 


MASSACHUSETTS 





BoaRkD OF MINISTERIAL AID.— 
Treasurer, Mr. Arthur G. Stanwood, Room 22 Fisk’s 
Building, 89 State St., Boston. Address applications 


to Rev. Morton Dexter, care of the Congregationalist. 


AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
improve the moral and social condition of seamen, 
Sustains chaplains and missionaries; promotes tem- 
perance homes, and boarding houses leading sea- 
ports r.. waa, aa ahead: preriees Jererke for 

utgoing vessels; pu es the Sailor’s ‘ 
Seaman's Frvend, and Life Boat. hain ape 

Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are seguented to be made direct 
to the main office of the Society at New York. 

REUBEN W. RopEs, President. 
Rev. W. C. STITT, Secretary. 
W. C. SturcEs, Treasurer. 


AMERICAN COLLEGE aND EpucaTion SOCIETY.— 
The Society’s current fiscal year closes April 30. No- 
tice is hereby given that contributions to the cause to 
be inserted in ep of said year should be forward 
on or before that date. The demands of the work are 
pressing, and liberal remittances are respectfully 
urged. J. A. HaMILtToN, Secretary. 


Boston SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOciETY found \- 
cember, 1827; chapel. 175 Hanover St. ; chaplain, Cape 
8.8. Nickerson; turnishes loan libraries and re 
reading to vessels, and distributes clothing and other 
necessaries to shipwrecked and destitute seamen and 
their families. Chapel open day andevening. Branch 
mission, Vineyard Sound. Contributions of second- 
hand clothing, reading matter (weekly papers and 
—— youre ae om, earnestly solicited. 

Nb ER McCKEnzig, D.D, ‘iden. 
GEORGE GOULD, Treasurer. mn Pees . 
Bakwna 8. Snow ,Correspondin Secretary, 

_ Congregational House, Boston, 

TRIENNIAL CONVENTION.—The constitution of the 
Chicago Theological Seminary provides that in the 
year 1858, and every third year thereafter, it shall be 
the duty of the Board of Directors to call a convention 
in Chicago of one delegate from each of the Congre- 
gational churches in Michigan, Indiana, Illinois, Wis. 
consin, Iowa, Missouri, Minnesota, Kansas, Nebraska, 
North and South Dakota, Wyoming and Colorado, 
and the Congregational ministers who are employed 
in preaching to the churches designated, or who are 
members of the same, and also of the Board of Direc- 
tors and Board of Visitors of the semiuary, who are ex- 
ojficio members of the convention, for the purpose of 
filing vacancies in the Boards of Directors and Vis- 
itors, and for the transaction of such other business 
as may constitutionally come before said convention, 
In accordance with this requirement, the Board of 
Directors hereby call such a convention of one dele- 
gate from each of the churches above designated, 
and the Congregational ministers » prneaans to, or 
members of, the same, and the Board of Directors and 
Board of Visitors, to meet on Wednesday, the 22d o 
April, 1891, at 10 o’clock a.m.,in the lecture room o: 
the Union Park Congregational Church. By order o: 
the Board of Directors of the Chicago Theological 
Seminary. G. 8. F. Savace, Secretary. 

NV. B. Ministers and delegates who desire enter- 











God for naught?’’ asks the sneering Sa- 
tan. No. It pays to serve God. 


The TOPICS and READINGS for the whole year 
may be found in “The Con; iene" HAND. 
BOOK FOR 1891. Price 4 cones; 00 copies, $1.25. 


tainment are requested to send their names to Mr. 
H. W. Chester, 81 Ashland Boulev: cago, Ill, 
not later than April 15. a oe 
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Literature. 


INTERNATIONAL COPYRIGHT. 

We have been interested to observe the 
verdict of the public upon the bill securing 
international copyright, after the subsiding 
of the first excitement caused by the victory 
of its supporters. It is in general a favor- 
able verdict, as it ought to be. The bill 
does not prepare the way for an ideal state 
of things, but it does improve the existing 
condition of matters very much. It is a 
compromise, but nevertheless it involves a 
long step forward, and hereafter it probably 
will become the basis of. additional legisla- 


tion which will accomplish what it has left |: 


undone. One great hindrance to its passage 
has been the variety of the interests con- 
cerned. Authors, publishers, librarians, 
printers, typesetters, etc., all have had to 
be considered, and there has been some in- 
evitable conflict of interests. 

We regard the moral aspect of the bill, 
the fact that it will go far toward securing 
justice for the author and toward the pro- 
hibition of piracy, as its chief excellence. 
It has been a national disgrace that the 
work of an English writer could be, and 
often has been, stolen in cold blood, his 
remuneration depending upon the sense of 
honor of his American publisher. Doubtless 
he often has received as much as his book 
would have brought him under any other 
conditions, yet it has been discreditable that 
he could not make a bargain for himself 
but has had to accept whatever he could 
wetasagift. Certainlyif American authors 
can. be secured a fair field they need ask 
for no favor. 

In the past nobody has been satisfied— 
nobody but the conscienceless class of pub- 
lishers. The American author has been 
hampered because his writings have not 
been so much demanded as they would have 
been if the writings of foreign authors could 
not have been'stolen and printed for nothing 
but the cost of issue. The foreign author 
naturally has been exasperated by the fact 
that his best work could be pirated and 
printed here with no pecuniary recognition 
of his authorship, and by the fact that he 
could have no lawful claim upon even those 
houses which were too honorable to reprint 
his books without paying him something. 
Even such high-minded publishers have had 
a hard time because unscrupulous rivals so 
often have bothered them by issuing cheap, 
stolen editions of the same works. The 
new bill will establish substantial justice 
between all these parties. 

The principal objection to the bill which 
we have seen offered comes from an Eng- 
lish source, and is that inasmuch as the 
work of a British author, in order to have 
the advantage of our copyright, must be 
printed here, the British printers, paper- 
makers, binders, etc., will lose much busi- 
ness. We think this is doubtful at the best. 
But were it true, although we should regret 
apy injury to any class of worthy people 
anywhere, we do not see that our legislators 
need refrain from making laws beneficial to 
our own people even if they do indirectly 
interfere with foreigners. We should like 
the law better if this provision had been 
omitted, and we hope to see it thus amended 
in due time. Yet no fair complaint lies 
against it on that account. 

The true spirit in which such a law should 
be drawn up is not one of mutual restric- 
tion but of mutual encouragement. Give 
writers of each country full freedom to 
print in every country, cramped by no 
needless restrictions and upon precisely the 
same conditions, and the result will be a 
stimulus to literary achievement, a gener- 
ous rivalry, a quick and ardent but an in- 

deduomonal competition, which 
will produce fruit such as the future will 
long look back upon with admiration. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 
CHRISTIAN SOCIALISM. 

It is a noteworthy coincidence that on the 
very day on which we took up Judge A. W. 
Tourgée’s latest novel, Murvale Eastman: 
Christian Socialist, we readin a daily paper 
an account of the consummation in our own 
city of a new organization, the Brother- 
hood of the Carpenter, not unlike, in some 
important particulars, the League of Chris- 
tian Socialists described by the author. That 
this new society has come into actual being 
is evidence of a public disposition on some 
considerable scale not merely to inquire 
into and study the mutual relations of men, 
but also to experiment; and such a disposi- 
tion, which is by no means local, warrants 
such a volume as this many serious and 
teachable readers. As a story little need be 
said of it. The author is not a literary 
artist of the highest order, and in this book 
he has not done his best work, judging it by 
our recollections of his earlier writings. It 
is melodramatic and sensational. It is not 
only improbable but so defiantly improb- 
able that the intelligent reader is likely to 
murmur his annoyance to himself while 
reading. Evidently, the writer was sointent, 
while at work, upon the moral and econom- 
jcal features of the book that he neglected 
or forgot to devote ade quate care to the con- 
struction and development of it as a narra- 
tive. Itis a story with a purpose, and the 
purpese dominates the story to the disad- 
vantage of both. 

Nevertheless it is a bold, strong, stimulat- 
ing book which will do lasting good. It is 
a work which ministers will do well to 
read reflectively. The question which it 
raises is whether organizations outside of 
our churches, as these are constituted now, 
cannot do the work of Christ in the form at 
present most necessary upon earth better 
than the churches can; whether such bodies, 
uniting in their membership adherents of 
all creeds and of no creeds who are at one 
in devotion to the work of reforming the 
ills of human society, are not the agencies 
through which the elevation of mankind is 
best to be gained. 

Let us not be misinterpreted. We do not 
understand that Judge Tourgée would do 
away with churches. On the contrary, proba- 
bly, no one else more than he does willing 
honor to the truly consecrated church which 
is active in the Master’s service. Nor do 
we understand him to teach necessarily that 
the work of social and economical reform is 
more important than that of inducing indi- 
vidual men and women to become penitent, 
obedient, loving servants of God. Some 
may draw this impression from the book, 
but not with good reason, in our opinion. 
He has undertaken to do one thing, viz.: to 
point out the pressing and growing need of 
such reform as we have just mentioned, in 
order to do away with the unjust, oppres- 
sive, cruel inequalities of existing social 
conditions. He seeks to show that the aver- 
age church is not grappling with the problem 
directly or effectively; that this often can 
be done in many respects more easily and 
successfully by an organization in general 
sympathy with, but quite different in form 
from, the church; and how such an organi- 
zation may wisely be instituted, directed 
and made practically and vitally fruitful. 
This self-imposed task he has performed 
with considerable discretion and ability. 

He throws out some admirable suggestions 
in reference to the relations of employers 
and employés, and to methods of studying 
different phases of the social problem, and 
one lays aside the book with the conviction 
that its strong and valaable features out- 
number its weak ones, and with an enlarged 
sense of the glory of the great fact of human 
brotherhood as an element of the divine 
plan for mankind. Yet the story is usefal 
mainly for its stimulus and indirect sugges- 
tiveness. To put its hints into practical 


operation at once may be possible here or 
there, but any general attempt to do so, de- 
sirable though this may be, can only be 
made safely after more preparation and edu- 
cation than commonly have been had. 





1 
le it never forget that its primary mission 
is to save from sin. [Fords, Howard & Hul- 
bert. $1.50.] 

OTHER STORIES. 


Mademoiselle Ixe [Cassell Publishing Co. 
50 cents], by Lanoe Falconer, is the first 
issue in the Unknown Library. If those 
which are to follow prove to equal this in 
simplicity, strength and interest the library 
will be a notable success. We do not mean 
that Mademoiselle Ixe is an epoch-making 
book, but it is a fine specimen of that liter- 
ary skill which knows how to develop a sin- 
gle idea directly and effectively to its. cli- 
max without haste and without waste. We 
will not subtract from the reader’s enjoy- 
ment by describing the story in detail.— 
The Fidalgoes of Casa Mourisca [D. Loth- 
rop Co. $1.50], translated by Roxana L. 
Dabney from the Portuguese of Julio Diniz, 
who really is Gomes Coleho, is a story writ- 
ten a score of years ago, but never before, 
so far as we are aware, rendered into Eng- 
lish. It is a pleasant romance of Portu- 
guese rural life, in which the proud and 
stolid conservatism of a certain type of the 
nobility is contrasted skillfully with the 
enterprise and sound sense of members of 
the lower classes. It is of good quality 
throughout and at times of superior excel- 
lence. It also inculcates admirable theo- 
ries of life as modestly as impressively. 

The Bridge of the Gods [A. C. McClurg & 
Co. $1.25], by F. H. Balch, deals with the 
Indian tribes of the Oregon region two cen- 
turies ago and with missionary effort among 
them. The author has made careful studies 
for his task, and has appreciated the unusual 
value of his material. A graceful yet vigor- 
ous literary style renders the book the more 
attractive, and it deserves to rank among 
the better specimens of the literature of the 
Indian races in America.—Mrs. R. E. 
Nelson, the author of Destiny, or a Com- 
monplace Life [John B. Alden], writes seri- 
ously and with a high intent. Her convic- 
tion that ordinary careers embody and illus- 
trate vital and eternal principles, which the 
world should recognize more readily, is just. 
In this volume she has done good work. 
Yet, after all, she lacks something of the 
charm of the born story-teller.—There is 
too much lack of self-control on the author’s 
part in Emily E. Veeder’s Her Brother Don- 
nard. The story has many excellent fea- 
tures, but here and there there is a species 
of straining after an effect which is unpleas- 
ant. The scene is laid at Melrose Abbey in 
Scotland. 

Miss Charlotte M. Yonge’s latest is Two 
Penniless Princesses [Macmillan & Co. 
$1.00]. In it she describes two years in 
the lives of the princesses Jean and Eleanor, 
daughters of James I of Scotland. Their 
adventures and misadventures in England 
and France are described with spirit, and 
there is a vividness of personification which 
reminds the reader of the author’s earlier 
work.——Here also are two more stories by 
G.M. Fenn. Oneis A Mint of Money and 
the other is A Double Knot [United States 
Book Co. Each 50 cents]. Each is sensa- 
tional, too much so. Yet each is not only 
readable but in a sense engrossing. The 
colors are laid on too thickly, especially in 
the cases of the villains of the plots. They 
are decidedly melodramatic. Yet there is 
enough merit, especially in the former of 
the two, to save them from wholesale con- 
demnation.— Jack the Conqueror, or Over- 
coming Difficulties [Pacific Press Publish- 
ing Co. 50 cents] and two other short sto- 
ries make up a volume evidently meant for 
the Sunday school library. It is religious 
in tone and brightly written, but somewhat 
too dramatic now and then. 

A. L. O. E. varies her labors as a mission- 
ary by continuing to write stories, and The 
Hartley Brothers, or The Knights of St. John 
[Fleming H. Revell] is from her pen. It is 
a tale of the Orient, in which missionary 
zeal and native customs, local characteris- 
tics, etc., are blended ¢ffectively. Chris- 
tianity and Mohammedanism are contrasted 
significantly.——Luther and the Cardinal 
[Religious Tract Society. $1.00] is au adap- 
tation by Julie Sutter from the German of 
Pastor Nietschmarn of Halle. It is sub- 
stantially true to historic fact, is written 
forcibly, is instructive as to German life, 
theology and history, and appears to be a 
faithful reproduction of the original. It 
does not profess to be a close translation. — 
Boys who wish to pursue the career of jour- 
nalism will do well to read Kirk Munroe’s 
story, Under Orders [G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$1.25]. It is not more sensational than the 
life of many a reporter, and is exciting and 
instructive. It also emphasizes usefully 
the important duty of prompt, unquestion- 
ing obedience to proper authority. 


RECENT REPRINTS. 


Messrs. Harper & Brothers are the Amer- 
ican publishers of a new and very handsome 
edition of Boswell’s Life of Johnson [$10.00] 
in six volumes, edited by G. B. Hill, D.C.L. 
Mr. Hill is well qualified for the task both 
by much and diversified experience as a 
biographer and editor, and also by an un- 
usual admiration for Dr. Johnson and for 
this record of the famous man’s career. He 
has done the work with thoroughness and 
discrimination. The index is very full and 
accurate, and the concordance of Johnson’s 
sayings which follows the index is a great 
convenience to all who enjoy his striking 
utterances. The publishers have done their 
part of the work in their usual substantial 
and artistic manner, there are a number of 
illustrations, and in every particular this 
edition certainly is superior to every other 
which we can recall, and is destined to be a 
popular favorite. It is sold in a neat case. 
Rev. Robert Burn’s suggestive volume, 
Roman Literature in Relation to Roman Art 
[Macmillan & Co. $2.25], which we remem- 
ber reviewing some two or three years ago, is 
out again in a handsome form, having ex- 
cellently finished illustrations. The author 
shows the cognate character of Roman lit- 
erature and art by tracing their origin toa 
common source, the national tendencies of 
the Romans.—— Fénelon’s The Education of 
Girls [Ginn & Co. 55 cents] has been trans- 
lated by Kate Lupton, and its practically 
valuable suggestions, long ago accepted and 
observed, now are made accessible to a 
larger circle of readers and thinkers.—— 
Two volumes of Representative Irish Tales 
[G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $2.00], compiled by 
W.B. Yeats, form the newest addition to 
the Knickerbocker Nuggets Series. Quota- 
tions are given from Miss Edgeworth’s 
Castle Rackrent, Samuel Lover’s Paddy the 
Piper, William Maginn’s Father Tom and 
the Pope, and other well-known tales, and 
the reader will enjoy themgreatly. Certainly 
this series is one of the most tempting to the 
eye and most satisfying to the mind of all. 

Here also are new editions of two widely 
known stories. One is that famous book of 





forty years ago, The Shady Side, or Life in 
a Country Parsonage [Anson D. F. Ran- 


dolph & Co. $1.00), which sold to the then 
—and still—very large number of fifty 
thousand copies, and is a faithful picture of 
facts which then were familiar and are not 
yet wholly unknown. ‘The other is Miss 
Toosey’s Mission [E. P. Dutton & Co. 75 
cents], a mere sketch compared with The 
Shady Side, but full of force and pathos, 
and meriting its popularity. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


Prof. Robert Watts, D. D., LL. D., of Bel- 
fast is a conservative thinker upon theo- 
logical themes, and his volume, The New 
Apologetic; or The Down-Grade in Criti- 
cism, Theology and Science [Scribner & 
Welford. $2.25], is a vigorous defense of 
conservative positions, and a spirited at- 
tack on many advocates of the higher criti- 
cism, so called. He claims that the New 
Apologetic makes needless and improper 
concessions to Skepticism, disputes its doc- 
trine of the Religious Consciousness, con- 
demns its views of the Atonement, Inspira- 
tion, Human Depravity, etc., and earnestly 
opposes the proposed revision of the West- 
minster Catechism. He is unquestionably 
a sturdy reasoner and a powerful advocate, 
and with much of what he has to say we 
agree. But he will strike many others who 
are more properly ranked among conserva- 
tives than among liberals, as he strikes us, 
as being somewhat too inclusive and undis- 
criminating. One may agree with his view 
of a particular doctrine, for example, and 
at the same time favor the revision of the 
Westminster Confession. 

In Rey. Dr. Henry Wace’s volume, Some 
Central Points of Our Lord’s Ministry 
[Thomas Whittaker. $1.75], are reproduced 
a number of expositions which appeared 
first in the Clergyman’s Magazine. They 
have been revised and expanded somewhat. 
Their purpose is not so much to apply 
Christ’s teaching to any special purpose as 
to ascertain and explain what that teaching 
was, to bring out the meaning of the Gospels 
more than to enforce it. They are at once 
scholarly and simple, and will be found 
truly enjoyable and helpful.—Dr. A. P. 
Peabody’s new volume, King’s Chapel Ser- 
mons (Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50], con- 
tains twenty-eight discourses all of which 
were preached in the King’s Chapel in this 
city, and most of them written for that pur- 
pose, during the illness and since the death 
of Rey. H. W. Foote, its late pastor. They 
are fine presentations of different aspects of 
truth and duty, in which the ripe scholar- 
ship of the distinguished preacher has been 
enriched by his profound experience and 
observation of life and his deep spirituality. 
The last is a memorial sermon upon Mr. 
Foote. 

It must be admitted frankly that there are 
people, and apparently many, who regard 
drollery of the order of Mr. J. K. Jerome’s 
as witty and amusing. Otherwise his suc- 
cessive books would not sell as largely as at 
present. But we see no reason for rever- 
sing our former judgment in the matter. 
His Told after Supper [Henry Holt & Co. 
$1.00] deals largely with the subject of 
ghosts, is embellished with black and white 
illustrations of a somewhat bold and strik- 
ing sort, and persons of established and in- 
vincible cheerfulness may safely venture to 
read it. Those disposed to be melancholy 
should avoid it. It will depress: them too 
much.——We cordially commend Mr. ©. G. 
Leland’s Manual of Wood Carving (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $1.75] which Mr. J. J. 
Holtzapffel has revised. It is simple, sys- 
tematic and well illustrated. It is the work 
of two acknowledged experts, deals in gen- 
eral principles as well as minor details, is 
progressive as well as practical, and in all 
respects is a most valuable treatise. 

W. A. Butler’s poem, Oberammergau, 
1890 [Harper & Bros. $2.00], describes in 
musical lines the impressions made upon 
the writer by the famous Passion Play, to- 
gether with something of its history and 
character. All who have seen the play will 
enjoy Mr. Butler’s verses peculiarly, and 
everybody else will find them pleasant to 
be read. Their type and binding and the 
excellent illustrations add much to the 
reader’s gratification. Rev. Dr. C. E. 
Harrington’s little pamphlet, The Drift of 
the Young Men with Relation to the Churches 
[Cong. 8S. S. & Pub. Society. 15 cents], will 
be found eminently sensible and suggestive. 
It is widely known already. 

A few magazines, most of which are out 
very late, deserve brief notice. One is the 
Church Review [Church Review Co. $4.00] 
for January, an exceedingly abie Episcopa- 
lian publication. It announces as a spe- 
cialty for this year a historical review of 
the origin, doctrinal standards, changes and 
divisions of the great Protestant commun- 
ions. In this issue Rev. Dr. C. R. Hale 
leads off with a paper on Methodism. Rev. 
Dr. J. H. Hopkins also supplies an interest- 
ing article on a number of unwritten books 
which he has thought out more or less fully 
but is obliged to abandon for lack of health 
to complete them. 

The January Southland [$1.50] announces 
that the publication is to be a quarterly in- 
stead of a monthly. It is devoted to the 
promotion of the welfare of the South, and 
especially of the negro race. A notable 
feature is the report of the recent meeting 
of American educators of colored youth.— 
The February Critical Review of Theologi- 
cal and Philosophical Literature [Charles 
Scribner’s Sons] is full of strong meat and 
opens with a most attractive article, Dr. 
Fairbairn’s review of five biographies of 
Cardinal Newman. 

There is much which is of interest and 
importance in the Religious Review of Re- 
views [International News Co.], but the 
utterances of Ouida and Father Ignatius 
on the question whether Christianity has 
failed are tardy and also unimportant, 
while those of Professor Huxley and Mr. 
Gladstone on the miracle of the swine also 
have become quite well known already. 
——The Cumberland Presbyterian Review 
[$2.00] combines well the doctrinal, practi- 
cal and devotional elements, if they may be 
so characterized, and has papers by Dr. 
R. V. Foster, Dr. H. J. Van Dyke and 
Hon. J. L. M. Curry, LL. D. 


NOTES. 


—— Lafcadio Hearn is traveling in Japan, 
but, we regret to learn, has terminated his 
engagement to furnish letters to Harper’s 
Monthly. It is to be hoped that he will 
publish his impressions in some form. 

—- A file of the London Punch from its 
beginning down to 1888 recently was sold 
at auction in London for $130, and a copy 
of the first edition of Thackeray’s Vanity 
Fair, in original parts, for $107.50. 

— Mr. Lorettus S. Metcalf, who has 
been busied in review work for the last 
fifteen years, has resigned the editorship of 
the Forum. Mr. W.H. Page, who has been 
the business manager of that publication, is 
to succeed him. 

—— Oertain English publishing houses 
are reported to have sold letters from vari- 
ous authors, sent them in the way of busi- 
ness, at the market price to autograph 
dealers. Such sales, however, are said to be 
publications in the eye of the law, and to be 
illegal without the consent of the writers. 

—— An English Library—a determined 
effort to compete with the famous Tauch- 
nitz publications—is being started. Its first 
three issues are to be Rudyard Kipling’s 
The Light That Failed, Sir Edwin Arnold’s 
The Light of the World, and Mrs. Deland’s 
Sidney, all of which have been reviewed 
recently in these columns. 

-— It is reported that some fairly well- 
known authors possess much greater repu- 





tations and make much more money under 
assumed nameés than uudertheirown. They 
sign the former to sensational novels of 
which they write three or four a year at 
high prices. The latter they append to the 
productions by which they are willing to be 
known, but which usually are less remuner- 
ative. 

—— Dr. Friedrich Lippmann’s fac-similes 
of ergravings aud woodcuts by old masters 
—orders for which Mr. J. W. Bouton is 
now taking—are so perfect that the Prussian 
Government req tires the word ‘‘ fac-simile ”’ 
to be stamped on the back of each plate, in 
order to prevent the possibility of fraud or 
mistake. The lists of contents, in English, 
contain biographical and critical facts of the 
utmost interest and importance. 

—— Rev. Dr. W. C. Winslow’s able and 
discriminating pamphlet, The Pilgrim Fa- 
thers in Holland, has just been published 
by the Cong. S. 8S. & Pub. Society. It con- 
tains the paper read by him before the New 
England Historic-Genealogical Society, on 
March 4, 1891, in which he analyzes care- 
fully the history of the Pilgrims and reaches 
the same conclusion as to the proposed Ley- 
den Memorial Tablet in honor of John 
Robinson, as compared with the scheme of 
@ monument at Delfshaven, whieh this jour- 
nal has urged from the first, viz.: that the 
former certainly should be—as it is to be— 
erected, and that, whatever may or may 
not be done in regard to the Delfshaven 
scheme, no attempt should be made to em- 
phasize unduly the ‘hospitality ’’ of the 
Dutch to the Pilgrim Fathers. 
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IN OLD MEXIOO. 


A writer in the New York Tribune gives 
this interesting description of the quaint 
scenes that are part of the daily life of the 
old Mexican town Orizaba: 


What Orizaba was in Maximilian’s time 
it remains to this day—a characteristic bit 
of old Mexico. With the railway station 
a mile away and with three lines of street 
cars, restricted to short routes, the old 
town has not been despoiled of its pictur- 
esque quaintness by mcdern innovation. 
It is a huddle of low-browed houses, 
roofed with red tiles, and is pierced by 
three rocky ravines, through which flow 
brooks of sufficient volume to turn the 
water wheels of old time factories. There 
is an alameda with noble trees and a min- 
jature Zocalo, with a cluster of antique 
stone churches around it. Fountains are 
playing under orange trees and stone 
benches are shadowed by the gorgeous 
tulipan. The town is in « verdant valley, 
engirdied with bold hills which would be 
entitled to the dignity of mountains if 
Orizava were not close at hand with its 
snowy crown nearly 18,000 feet above the 
sea—majestic, solitary and only rivaled 
in glory by the twin mountains, Popocate- 
petl and Ixtaccihuatl, beyond the plain 
of Puebla. Nowhere in Mexico is the 
foliage of a more vivid green than in this 
highly favored vale, for rains are frequent 
here and the atmosphere is always humid. 
The gorges where the rivulets are flow- 
ing are luxuriant with tropical verdure. 
Every bridge spapning the foaming tor- 
rents is a study for a painter. Every 
angle of the crumbling military wall, and 
every water wheel among the rocks, ‘is an 
inviting target for the tourist’s camera. 
The straggling streets, winding in and out 
among the churches to the borders of the 
town, end in plantation roads, with neatly 
trimmed hedges, whitewashed cabins and 
storehouses and well-cultivated fields of 
coffee, sugar and tobacco. The coffee 
shrubs are shaded with rows of bananas, 
but the sugar and tobacco have full expos- 
ure to the sun. The town is surrounded 
on all sides by these plantations and em- 
bowered with fragrance and loveliness, 
For variety of landscape effect and an- 
tique architectural forms, Orizaba is un- 
rivaled in this land of the picturesque. 
It is a genuine bit of old Mexico. Rail- 
ways and electric lights have come, but 
the antique simplicity of primitive cus- 
toms remains. The market scenes in the 
spacious sheds near the plaza might have 
been sketched by Diaz, the companion of 
Cortes, nearly four hundred years ago. 
The dark-skinned women at the fountains 
filling their water jars, the long, strug- 
gling lines of loaded donkeys in the dusty 
roadways, the groups of peasants in rag- 
| en raiment, with soles of leather ban- 
aged to their feet and on their heads 
grandiose hats, resplendent with silver 
cord and tinsel ornaments, caballeros 
with silver stirrups and gorgeous saddles, 
and beggars by the wayside with black- 
eyed beblen carried in deep pockets on 
their backs, are figures belonging to old 
Mexico, which are disappearing from the 
northern border and the ,chief cities of 
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There was a time not long ago when it 
seemed as if public attention was largely 
centered upon disturbing questions within 
the Congregational denomination. These 
have not been disposed of altogether, but 
certain of them have been amicably ad- 
justed, and others, we trust, are on the 
road toward solution. At all events they 
do not overshadow as formerly the dis- 
turbing questions in other denomina- 
tional folds, which are sufficiently con- 
spicuous at present to absorb much larger 
space in the public prints than the An- 
dover case or the American Board af- 
fairs. The Episcopalians have MacQueary 
and Heber Newton on their hands, 
whose erratic theological ideas are not 
more amenable to discipline than their 
disregard of ecclesiastical canons. With 
the Methodists the debate is waxing 
warmer every week over the question as 
to the admission of women to the General 
Conference. The Presbyterians are by no 
means through with the difficult task of 
creed revision, and they have Dr. Briggs 
to look after. No one denomination ought 
to have a monopoly of controversy, and 
while it may easily absorb too much atten- 
tion in the Christian Church it doubtless 
serves some providential use. 





It isa little surprising that the rise of 
Christian Endeavor Societies, the Brother- 
hood of Saint Andrew and similar or- 
ganizations, which appeal to the youth of 
the land, has not apparently weakened 
the Young Men’s Christian Associations 
which were first in the field in specific 
work for certain classes. One reason may 
be that Christianity has a larger place 
than ever before in the thought of the 
rising generation, Another is that the As- 
sociation movenrent is linking itself more 
closely to the churches and is content to 
confine itself to its definite mission. Just 
at present the Association is seeking to 
re-establish itself in certain New England 
cities where it sprang up more than a 
score of years ago and soon languished 
because it failed to keep closely to its 
proper work. It is hard to gain a new 
foothold under these circumstances, but 


ever can be in the case of the most nearly 
morally perfect human beings, Itis right 
for us to remember this, believe it, and re- 
joicein it. Properly appreciated, this truth 
does not render any one more careless in 
reference to sin. It rather appeals to our 
sense of honor, our gratitude and our 
love. It promotes tenderness of heart and 
stimulates to a more solicitous effort to 
understand the character of God and to 
imitate it as revealed in Jesus Christ. 

It is right and safe for us to believe all 
this and toact upon the belief, because we 
honor God most, and learn most readily to 
obey Him, when we try to understand 
Him exactly as Heis. There is no more 
merit in exaggerating the indignation of 
God because of our sins than His mercy 
and His love. He will no more punish 
us excessively and unfairly than He will 
fail to inflict due and useful penalties. 
Our safety and peace depend upon ascer- 
taining the simple, exact truth about the 
subject. We must not underestimate in 
the least the awfulness and the deadly 
consequences of sin, but, on the other 
hand, we must not wrong our Heavenly 
Father by denying, or even forgetting, 
that He makes all just allowances for the 
infirmities of our human nature. 





BIBLIOAL ORITIOISM SUBJEOT TO 
ORITIOISM. 

We cannot deprecate any scientific study 
of the Bible. In some of its departments 
such study is evidently of the highest 
value; insome it is indispensable. With- 
out it we could not get the correct text of 
the original Scriptures; without it we 
could not translate and interpret them 
with any certainty. 

And certainly we cannot deprecate that 
special form of the scientific study of the 
Bible called the higher criticism. This is 
the same process of critical examination 
applied to the Scriptures which scholars 
apply to all other ancient literature and 
history to determine their authenticity 
and dates, their scope, relations and sig- 
nificance. We cannot assume that the 
Scriptures are exempt from such critical 
study because they contain special super- 
natural revelations of God; on the con- 
trary, their contents make the most search- 
ing study of them all the more important. 
The title, ‘‘ higher criticism,’’ now promi- 
nent, may seem to some a little preten- 


it has been done recently in Northampton 
and other places, and in Manchester, 
N. H., the question of a new start is being 
thoroughly agitated. The ministers there 


wisely sent a circular letter to other cities 
and towns in the State asking six pointed 
questions as to the value of the respective 
The answers were strik- 
ingly unanimous in declaring that they 
benefit the churches directly and power- 
As long as they do that the 
churches will reciprocate in kind. 





Mr. George Parsons Lathrop, a well- 
known author, and his wife, who is a 
daughter of Nathaniel Hawthorne, have 
lately become communicants of the Roman 
Catholic Church. Mr. Lathrop has pub- 
lished their reasons for so doing, laying 
especial emphasis on two things: first, 
that the Catholic Church is based on 
clear and comprehensive reasoning; and 
second, that in its controversies with its 
adversaries it is, in marked contrast with 
them, ‘‘ remarkably calm, thorough, free 
from malice or abuse, and imbued with 
a profound spirituality.” 
from this last statement that Mr. Lathrop 


tious, but the process is not new or pecul- 
iar. It is the same method employed in 
one department of Biblical study which is 
employed in all the others, and long before 
it took this special title it had brought 
ut much important knowledge now re- 
ceived by scholars without dissent and 
embodied in all the best commentaries. 
But while we admit that the higher 
criticism is legitimate and necessary, and 
that it +has already rendered good service, 
we ought not to be forward to accept 
everythin g put forth in its name, not even 
if it is accepted by eminent scholars and 
supported by considerable apparent evi- 
dence. The testimony of experts is in- 
deed decisive in their specialties, because 
in these they alone have competent knowl- 
edge. It is decisive in courts of justice, 
where property and life often depend on 
it; and it must be so in literary and his- 
torical criticism, even in the Scriptures, 
where our knowledge of their meaning 
and purpose must often depend on it. 
But experts must be cross-examined, and 
all the more severely because their testi- 
mony is finally decisive. They must sat- 
isfy the court and jury—and in this case 





is quite unfamiliar with the newspaper | Christian teachers are the court and in- 
organs of the church of his adoption. | télligent laymen are the jury—that they 
But, turning from these to the more per-|@¢ experts, and that they are not stat- 
manent literature of Catholicism, the In-| ing their guesswork or theories, but facts 
dependent invites his attention to the pub-| Which they have verified, and the state- 
lished addresses of Pope Pius IX, and|™ents of all the experts must essentially 
cites a list of descriptive words and phrases | #8Tee. 


there applied to Italian Liberals of which 


these are specimens: ‘' thieves,” * satel-|t0 criticism. 


So the higher criticism is itself subject 
It requires counter-criti- 


lites of Satan,” “liars,” “ monsters of|°ism; its processes must be critically re- 
hell,” “hypocrites,” “ stinking corpses,” viewed and its conclusions critically veri- 
“ dropsical,” ‘‘demons incarnate.”’ If| fied before they can reasonably claim ac- 


the temper of the Catholic Church is|c®ptance. 


We willingly concede to criti- 


shown in its literature, it is as far as pos-|C! scholars everything necessary to their 





terial and facilities, the tentative use of 


There is a species of current literature, | hypothesis, and of every applicable method 
too often consigned to the waste basket, | employed in other sciences—and then we 
which furnishes unequaled opportunities |insist that they be scientific and prove 
for the study of present religious move-|their work, so far as they go, beyond all 


ments, 


Some specimens of it just now|reasonable doubt. 


We can afford all the 


before us are the Report of the Interna-| trouble necessary in eliminating error from 
tional Sunday School Convention of 1890,}our ideas of the Bible, and in getting 
several similar reports of State conven-|clearer and truer ones; we can take all 
tions, and the report of the Y. P. S. C. E,|the inconveniences of the discussion of 
Decennial Anniversary. The wise student |long cherished beliefs; we can allow our 
will find in these volumes much thought | ignorantly formed impressions to be shaken 
that later will take on more permanent|up; we can suspend our judgment on im- 
forms. He will find what recent Christian | portant questions as may be necessary; 
work is developing, and other suggestions | we are prepared to receive any truth that 
which are to characterize motive and to be} Biblical scholars may discover; but what 


expressed in action. 


crudely edited, and contain some useless |to verify. 


These reports are|they offer as truth we must require them 


Toward all scientific study of 


matter, partly from a desire to give every|the Bible we should be very generous; 
one who spoke in the meetings opportunity | toward all new conceptions of it proposed 
to be heard. But those who would know|by the higher criticism we ought to be 
what the churches are now thinking about | very critical. 


and doing, and. who would forecast their 


We remember that scientific specialists 


future, will not hastily throw aside these|have their peculiar liabilities of error. 


paper-covered volumes. 
DIVINE ALLOWANOE FOR HUMAN 
INFIRMITIES. 


The fact that God makes all justly due 
allowance for human weaknesses is a nat- 
ural, legitimate consequence of the other 
fact that He is our Father. 
tinctly bidden us to remember this truth 
and to act upon it. 
take improper advantage of it. 
not seek to impose upon His goodness. 
He will not permit us to commit sin with 
impunity, as if His fatherhood could war- 
rant us against deserved punishment. 
But it may, it ought to, enable us to feel, 
if we are conscious of honest endeavor to 
do right, that He appreciates fully both 
our intended fidelity and the hostile power 
of whatever hinders our success. 

What is the feeling of a human father for 
his erring child? Never, if he be an intelli- 
gent, just, affectionate parent, is it sim- 
ple, unalloyed indignation, which not only 
seeks to inflict penalty for wrong, but also 
is conscious of satisfaction in so doing. 
It is indignation mingled with keen re- 
gret, softened by pity, and subdued by the 
consciousness that he is responsible for 
the child’s existence and largely also for 
It includes a positive 
eagerness to enlighten the child as to the 
shame and sorrow which follow evil con- 
duct, to encourage him to resist future 
temptation, and to aid him not to be dis- 
couraged by his moral failures but to 
aspire toward integrity and holiness. It 
appreciates the meanness and cruelty of 
wholesale, unreflecting condemnation, and 
earnestly tries to estimate aright every 
mitigating circumstance which has less- 
ened the actual guilt of the child. 

Now allthis must be equally true of our 
Heavenly Father’s feeling towa'd us. 
is true in a richer, nobler sense than it 





We may not try to 





Many Biblical scholars have corrected the 
errors of their predecessors; some on fur- 
ther study have corrected their own; 
those who are now leading in critical 
inquiries must also be subject to criti- 
cal revision. The theory that dated the 
Gospels a century or two later than had 
been generally understood, though sus- 
tained with great learning and ability, is 
now a confessed failure. It was confuted 
by further criticism, and the final result 
of the most searching inquiries has been 
to make the true dates of the Gospels 
more evident and secure. A similar the- 
ory, recently offered, dates the writings of 
the Pentateuch, at least in their present 
form, hundreds of years after Moses. Let 
us not be alarmed at it, as though we 
feared these writings could not bear in- 
vestigation, or as though we could not 
bear a revision of our own beliefs; but let 
us candidly hear the critics and insist that 
they prove their case, if theycan. If they 
fail, still truth will have gained something 
from the investigation, and the common 
view will be more secure than before. If 
they prove their point, we shall accept it, 
not doubting in that case that the con- 
tents of the Pentateuch will be more val- 
uable when considered from the new posi- 
tion. 

If the result of critical study requires 
some amendments in the common concep- 
tion of the Bible they will be accepted, of 
course, as others have been. If it neces- 
sitates some change of base in the com- 
mon use of the Bible, such change will 
be made cautiously, of course, but in full 
faith that any change required by truth is 
always profitable. But such changes can 
be conceded only for evident and sufficient 
reasons, and only so far as such reasons 
require, So the critical study of the Bible 
must be critically estimated. Those stu- 


acknowledge, what we insist on, that the 
counter-criticism of their work, while 
fair, should also be very exacting. 

We should say this of critical research 
into any valuable literature or important 
history. But in writings containing di- 
vine revelation their inestimable value 
makes it all the more imperative that, 
while critical research is carried as far as 
possible, its results should be accepted 
only as they bear rigidly critical review. 

We have thus indicated what appears 
to us the only reasonable and practicable 
position toward the higher criticism and all 
kindred studies. Protestants cannot con- 
sistently make any ecclesiastical, or quasi- 
ecclesiastical, interference with them. 
Protestants cannot undertake to decide 
with authority how any one shall study 
the Bible, for that is what they have 
always protested against. We cannot ex- 
clude the Scriptures from research because 
they are sacred and precious, for that, 
according to our view, would be un-Scrip- 
tural, and it would contradict our own 
practice. We cannot remonstrate against 
literary or historical research because the 
results may require some correction of 
our opinions. We cannot complain of 
critical study and discussion, as though 
we feared that the Bible could be im- 
paired by them. We have no such fear; 
on the contrary, we have firm confidence 
that the more thoroughly it is studied the 
clearer, surer and more effective its truths 
will appear. 

If any think the work of the higher 
criticism is not done well, the remedy is 
to do it, or have it done, better. If it 
shakes up people who use their Bibles 
without discrimination, we admit that 
such may need to be shaken. If it un- 
settles a superficial faith, the remedy is to 
study more thoroughly, and thus settle 
faith on the deep foundations. If any 
teachers of the higher criticism seem to 
be incompetent, if they are too eager for 
discoveries, if they overlook old facts in 
quest of new, if they are fanciful in the- 
ories and hasty in conclusions, if they 
seem in any way to weaken the integrity 
or authority of divine revelation, let them 
be subjected to the most severe scrutiny, 
and let their faulty criticism be displaced 
with better. If any studies of the Scrip- 
tures seem to be illegitimate and mislead- 
ing, the remedy and security are found, 
not in discouraging inquiry, but in making 
it more thorough. 


ONE SOOIETY OR SEVERAL? 


Years ago the ‘‘female’’ prayer meet- 
ing and weekly sewing circle represented 
the sum of women’s activities in church 
life. But since the formation of the 
Woman’s Board these two primitive or- 
ganizations have expanded and been di- 
vided and sub-divided, till now it has 
come to pass that everything, from dis- 
tributing shoes to the poor children of a 
neighborhood to sending Bibles across the 
seas, is done through a separate society. 
This specialized Christian effort has served 
a good purpose in awakening an interest 
in varied forms of philanthropy, but the 
machinery has grown cumbersome. The 
time has arrived in many churches when 
the best results are secured by consolidat- 
ing, instead of multiplying, organizations. 
About a year ago Mrs. C. L. Goodell 
outlined in these columns a plan for a 
union society which had been adopted, 
with gratifying success, by the Pilgrim 
Church in St. Louis. The scheme at- 
tracted wide attention and is gradually 
winning its way in other localities. As 
illustrating the advantages of this new 
method over the old, and its adaptation to 
churches of any size, we select two, out of 
several cases that might be chosen, to 
show its actual working after a trial of 
several months. 

The first is in Bedford, Mass., where 
there is a resident church membership of 
110 ladies. Under the old régime they 
supported three societies, viz.: one for 
foreign missions, holding quarterly meet- 
ings with an average attendance of seven; 
another for home missions, assembling 
five times a year with an average attend- 
ance of twelve; lastly, the Ladies’ Be- 
nevolent Society, holding monthly meet- 
ings with an average attendance of fifteen 
in the afternoon and fifty in the evening. 
Very nearly the same set of women made 
up the membership of the three societies, 
They are now consolidated into the United 
Workers with a membership of sixty-seven. 
They meet once a month and have a sup- 
per, followed occasionally by an enter- 
tainment which is usually tributary to a 
larger knowledge of some phase of work 
in which they are engaged. There is a 
chairman for each of its four departments 
—foreign, home, charitable and hospitable 
—also a superintendent of a juvenile de- 
partment. Larger contributions, fuller at- 
tendance, more enthusiasm, harmony and 
sociability are among the results already 
attained. 

The other, called the Society of Women 
Workers, is connected with the Central 
Church in Chelsea, and has 524 members 
divided into three classes. The first in- 
cludes all women, young and old, who be- 
long to that church. The second includes 
all women, not members, who are willing 
to work with the Society. No member- 
ship fee is required of these two classes. 
The third includes all men who are will- 
ing to pay one dollar. There are forty 
officers whose special duty is to educate 
all the other women of the church until 
they have a comprehensive idea of the 
claims upon them in their own church, in 
the city in which they live, in the nation 
and the world. The pastor sees no reason 
why a few women should set themselves 
apart to discuss missions in Utah, a few 
others to discuss affairs in Bulgaria, and 
still others to consider the cases of want 
in Chelsea. Therefore all fields are pre- 
sented at the monthly meetings, which 
are two hours long and are followed by 
a@ supper and social intercourse in the 
evening. Scrupulous care is taken to 
present in the best manner the important 
and salient features in these various fields 
of activity. In this way the women gain 
a broad outlook of the Redeemer’s king- 
dom throughout the world. 

The chief argument against any plan 
for consolidation lies in the assumption 
that the interests of the foreign field, 
where the needs are proportionately 
greater than elsewhere, will not be duly 
considered. This objection loses its weight, 
however, by remembering that, as a rule, 
the greater the intelligence the dseper the 
interest. A woman will contribute no 
more generously toward releasing her sis- 
ters from the thraldom of zenana life in 
India from being ignorant of their condi- 
tion in Mormondom. Give her material 
for making comparisons; enlarge her hori- 
zon of thought; train her judgment to 
measure different claims upon sympathy 
and purse; help her to see the relation of 











dents who are most scientific will readily 


philanthropic and religious movements to 


each other, and to the cause of Christ in 
general. A constituency of women thus 
trained in union work will be far more 
helpful to pastors and churches than any 
number of single individuals, each burn- 
ing with zeal for her own pet ‘‘cause”’ 
and cold to all others. 


A MISNAMED HOLIDAY. 

By formal proclamation the Governor 
of Massachusetts summoned the people 
of this State to observe last Thursday 
as ‘‘a day of fasting, humiliation and 
prayer.’’ The answer of the people to 
this summons was found in the columns 
of Friday’s papers. Outdoor excursions, 
extra trips of railway trains and steam- 
boats, unusual attractions at the theaters, 
ball games and other sports characterized 
the day. 

These amusements, so far as they were 
no: in themselves harmful, were not in- 
dulged in with any motive of disrespect 
to official authority, or in an irreligious 
spirit. The people of Massachusetts saw 
no reason why they should put on sack- 
cloth and fast, any more than the other 
States of the Union whose governors ask 
for no such service. More than nine- 
tenths of the professing Christians in the 
State disregarded the religious significance 
of the day. Those who did assemble for 
public worship did not feel or assume any 
unusual humiliation. The themes of the 
addresses were such as would be suitable 
on any ordinary day. 

There is, in fact, no sufficient reason for 
the State to appoint an annual Fast Day. 
When it was inaugurated there was such 
a reason, and the day was observed. 
When the peculiar need which suggested 
it had passed away, the religious nature 
of many of the people demanded it and 
observed it. Special periods of trial to 
the nation have from time to time revived 
its political significance and so kept it as 
an established institution, Such periods 
will probably occur again, when days of 
fasting will be appointed. 

The present, however, is not such a time. 
The prejudices of Christians outside of the 
Roman Catholic and Episcopal churches 
against Good Friday have mostly disap- 
peared. The observance of that day meets 
a deep religious need which should be re- 
garded and fostered. As compared with it 
a merely patriotic motive to a day of self- 
examination and confession of sin in a 
time of ordinary prosperity is weak and 
ineffective. Many this year observed the 
anniversary of our Lord’s crucifixion in 
this way. -Few of them would be likely 
to go through a similar experience a few 
days later simply because it is an ancient 
custom sanctioned by the Governor, with 
the advice and consent of the coun- 
cil, The attempt to combine Good Fri- 
day and Fast Day has proved a failure in 
Connecticut and is to be deprecated any- 
where. The holiday spirit over-rides the 
religious and tends to desecrate it, while 
between the two the patriotic purpose of 
the day is lost altogether. 

Yet there is need of a holiday at this 
season of the year, and therefore the peo- 
ple accept Fast Day and make it a holi- 
day. They should have it; but in the 
name of religion and common sense let 
its name be changed, and the annual trav- 
esty of a summons to ‘‘fasting, humilia- 
tion and prayer’? be abolished. When 
peculiar perils threaten the nation or the 
commonwealth, either from without or 
within, we shall advocate a public fast, 
officially proclaimed; and we do not fail 
to recognize the ever-present fact that 
there are grave public dangers from wide- 
spread sins and vices which call for con- 
fession and reform. But we find in this 
present custom no movement in this di- 
rection. Rather does it belittle the dan- 
gers and the remedy, which in seasons 
when the need is specially felt may be 
made effective. 

For these reasons we call on the Legis- 
lature to appoint the first Thursday in 
April as a legal holiday, and to restrain 
the executive from further summoning 
the people to fasting, humiliation and 
prayer, except on occasions when the call 
may be made and responded to with a 
present and united sense of its need and 
appropriateness. And we further suggest 
that, following the example of several 
other States, it would be appropriate to 
designate the holiday as Arbor Day. 


OUR DIFFIOULTY WITH ITALY. 
By the time when these words are read 
doubtless the slight excitement caused by 
the course of the Italian Government in 
view of recent occurrences at New Or- 
leans will have subsided. In any event 
there need be no fear of war, or even of 
any serious interference with diplomatic 
intercourse. It is increasingly apparent 
that the new Italian Prime Minister has 
acted with unbecoming haste. If Italy 
had an actual grievance, and if it were a 
hundred-fold more serious than in the 
present instance, still it would be her duty, 
whether as a matter of politics or com- 
mon sense, to await the result of the offi- 
cial investigation of the circumstances 
concerned before proceeding even to in- 
timate the possibility of severing diplo- 
matic relations with us. But the Marquis 
Rudini, either in pure recklessness or im- 
pelled by some pressure which he felt 
unable to resist, has taken for granted 
what still remains to be proved, and has 
posed before the world in a blustering 
attitude, the absurdity of which is plainly 
and increasingly evident. 

It is more than likely that the real 
cause of his aggressiveness is the compli- 
cated condition of Italian domestic poli- 
tics. Signor Crispi, the recent Prime 
Minister, is one of the ablest and most ex- 
perienced statesmen in Europe, and still 
has a large following. Probably the Mar- 
quis Rudini, who has not a strong hold 
upon power and doubtless must listen to 
advisers whom Crispi safely might have 
disregarded, has been urged to prove, by 
a display of boldness toward the United 
States, that he is not less zealous than his 
predecessor as a patriot and a protector 
of his countrymen’s interests. He may 
have known perfectly well that he was 
receiving bad advice, yet may have felt 
that he must follow it or lose office before 
long. It is not strange that the Italian 
people do not understand the distinc- 
tions between the internal authority of 
the United States and that reserved to the 
individual States. But the Prime Minister 
of so important a nation as Italy reasonably 
may be assumed to have studied the subject 
enough to understand its substance. This, 
however, the Marquis Rudini has failed to 
do. It should be remembered, too, that 
the question here involved is not whether 
such distinctions as exist here between 
the powers of the United States and those 
of the separate States are to be approved 
or not, but whether, taking these as they 
are, Italians are or are not treated here in 
precisely the same manner as natives of 











this country. 


The fact that most of the men who were | known as a business man. 


put to death by the New Orleans lyncbers 
had become naturalized citizens of the 
United States removes them from the 
scope of any inquiry by Italy. On the): 
other hand, the fact that each of the’ 
other Italians who were killed appears 
to have been an actual fugitive from 
Italian justice and an infamous scoundrel 
here does not relieve our Government 
from observing all ewisting treaty stipula- 
tions relating to him. Probably they 
were concerned in the murder of Chief of 
Police Hennessey. Probably, also, they 
were concerned in an intimidation of the 
jury which rendered the verdict which 
caused the popular uprising in New Or- 
leans. But these probabilities should have 
been established by proper proof before 
any action had been taken by the citizens. 
And that action should have been lawful. 
Cannot the United States or the State of 
Louisiana protect a jury from intimida- 


for the consequences of unlawful treat- 
ment of foreigners. 
chosen to await the conclusion of an offi- 
cial investigation of the lynching, and 


would have commanded general respect. 
As the case stands, and whatever its out- 


credit by her intemperate behavior. 





IN OOLLEGE HALLS. 


The table published on our ninth page 
showing the number of students in half a 
huodred of the higher educational insti- 


for reflection. We have not attempted to 
include in the count all the colleges and 
universities, but have endeavored to enu- 
merate those which have a national reputa- 
tion and a constituency representing all 
classes and denominations, and those in- 


lated to the Congregational churches. 


cities. 


tional churches in this vicinity. 


4 


His addresses on! Clapped into Prison ; Barricading Ear-Gate; 
Roman Catholicism have been heard re-| False Peace: His Father, Mother and Gos- 
ceptly with interest in several Congrega-|sips; Disguised Diabolonians in the Mare 
ket; Mr. Fooling is Hung; Burying the 
_| Bones of the Doubters, and the Touching 
of Lips. 


The spring series closes May 4. 
The new Courtland Street Church, Ever- 


Advertisements offering prizes for the 
most accurate guesses, each guesser to pay 
something for the privilege, are among the 
most common species of gambling. A man 
in Dundee, Scotland, advertised prizes for 
: maue s competitors paying him one shilling each 
tion? Cannot such villainy as that Of| who should count correctly the “ame in the 
these Italians be suppressed without mob| first two chapters of Joshua. 
law? To these questions all thought-|in $6,000, and paid out in prizes less than 
ful citizens certainly must answer, Yes.|$4. Thesheriff who arrested him expressed 
There is no danger of war with Italy. | his surprise that there were so many fools 
There is no risk that the United States|in Scotland. If he had been familiar with 
will fail to make any proper reparation | the vast number of successful lottery schemes 
in this country, either his astonishment 
But, if Italy had would have been much less or else his 
national conceit is colossal. 


Out West they don’t think very much of 
then, finding that she had a real cause of|some of the State legislatures now in ses- 
complaint, had laid her case before our/sion. Here is a wail from a minister in 
Government in a dignified manner, she; Western Nebraska whose legislators have 
just adjourned: 

. > —_ seem ong 4 —— ot pee 
ad taken possession of the State House 
come may be, she has lowered her moral) ..4 were racking their poor brains trying to 
solve problems which no man has 
We have had our trials with 
the hoppers, with the droughts and with the 
siroccos, but the greatest affliction that ever 

came over us is our present Legislature. 

This latest calamity, however, is one which 
cannot be ascribed to a mysterious Provi- 
dence. Oa that account the East does not 
tutions of the land furnishes much food feel obligated toinstitute measures of relief. 


able to solve. 


Bluster is bluster the world over, but we 
doubt if a more advanced form of it has 
appeared lately in any civilized country 
than a case reported recently from Japan. 
One of the professors in the Imperial Uni- 
stitutions as well which are peculiarly re- eased seen nib 8 hts bee no be 
; and claimed that in that time he had mas- 
great educational centers is as marked a8/thoughts in each. This statement to his 
is the tendency of population toward the/friends was followed by the modest an- 
Eight institutions have each an en- | nouncement that the three greatest scholars 
rollment of over a thousand students, and|of the world are Spencer, Hartmann and 
seven report between five hundred and a| himself, and now he is going to devote his 
thousand. Nor is it the old colleges in splendid talents to antagonizing Christian- 


the East alone which draw their pupils by 
the hundreds, but Harvard’s 2,271 stu- 
dents and Yale’s 1,645 are paralleled by 
Ann Arbor’s 2,153 and Oberlin’s 1,709. 
Neither has the growth of State universi- 
ties at the West seemed to diminish the 
attendance at the denominational colleges 
like Olivet, Carleton, Yankton, Colorado, 
Drury and the others which are a glory 
and bulwark tothe denomination. There 
are more students in colleges today than 
ever before, and many a worthy institu- 
tion is taxed to provide suitable accomo- 
dations and adequate facilities for those 
who would come to it. 

This army of college youths—what 
promise and potency of good it repre- 
Who can but rejoice that they 
who compose it are coming forward to 
bear their share of the world’s work, and 
to help solve the pressing social, indus- 
trial and racial problems of today? 





The Congregationalist welcomes to its 
editorial staff Mr. George P. Morris, whose 
home has been in Montclair, N. J., but who 
during the four years since he left Rutgers 
College has had an extensive experience in 
the field of secular and religious journalism. 
During the past winter he has been pur- 
suing sociological studies at Johns Hopkins 
University, and his interest in these and 


kindred themes will make him, we are con- 
fident, a valuable accession to the forces 
already united in the endeavor to strengthen 
and better the paper in all its departments. 


Those who believe that ‘‘the only good 
Indian is a dead Indian” are invited to 
contemplate the fact that the former blood- 
thirsty Apache chief Geronimo is now an 
enthusiastic Sunday school teacher in Mt. 
Vernon, Io. 


That was a discriminating tribute paid to 
ex-President McCosh of Princeton by his 
pupils on his eightieth birthday: ‘‘ Honor 
to the man in the declining vale of years 
who continues to study new subjects and to 
add to his wisdom.’”’ A broad old age is as 
rare as a serene old age. 


Two little girls, eight or nine years old, 
pass the contribution boxes regularly at the 
morning service in a Connecticut church. 
When asked about it the pastor said, ‘‘ Why, 
don’t they doit more gracefully and sweetly, 
and make it more interesting, than boys or 
deacons? ”’ 


Mr. Moody, preaching in Roxbury last 
week on Luke 14: 1 23 and the excuses 
men make for not caring for their souls, 
said that since coming to Boston to labor he 
has heard of a woman who declined to at- 
tend one of his meetings because she had 
to remain at home and care for her pug dog. 
In his opinion this excuse surpasses any he 
has ever heard offered. 


This business of getting a minister is not 
so simple an affair as the tyro might imag- 
ine. A prominent pastorless church in the 
Northwest has sent no less than three com- 
mittees to Boston within the last three 
months, and this doesn’t by any means com- 
prise the sum total of their journeyings. 
The frequency, however, with which they 
gravitate hither is somewhat suspicious. 


The one colored policeman in Brooklyn is 
being boycotted by the other officers in his 
precinct, most of whom are Irish or Ger- 
man. On a recent Sunday he entered a 
saloon to arrest the proprietor for illegal 
selling and found there the regular police- 
man on that beat drinking with a crowd of 
loafers. No doubt his color is against him, 
but perhaps his greatest offense to his fel- 
low officers is his idea of duty. 


‘* Methodism in New York has been get- 
ting up on stilts. All the churches want 
to go up town. They chase pocket-books 
rather than souls. The souls are down 
town; the pocket-books are up town, so the 
churches are all moving up after them.”’ 
This utterance at a conference in the me- 
tropolis, last week, is a graphic way of say- 
ing that which is too true to be pleasant 
reading, but let it not be supposed that the 
Methodists of New York are the only sin- 
ners in Zion. 


It is not always that a person who has re- 
nounced utterly the ecclesiastical organiza- 
tion in which he has been reared speaks with 
moderation and fairness of the church of 
his former allegiance, but we feel that Mr. 
Clarke, the writer of the article on Romanism 
on our second page, has succeeded in discuss- 
ing thesubject dispassionately and suggest- 
ively. Once a priest with a comfortable liv- 
ing, he has been a thorough Protestant for 








several years, and is now content to be 


ity. How condescending in him! 


Arrangementsare virtually concluded which 
insure to attendants on the annual meeting at 
Saratoga, the first week in June, the usual 
reduction on the principal railroads—one- 
third returning fare for all who pay full 
rate in going. The list of hotels and board- 
ing houses in Saratoga making concessions, 
and their terms for those attending the an- 
niversary, will not vary materially from 
that of last year. 


Perhaps the bill of $423.25 paid from the 
Massachusetts State treasury for_ cigars 
smoked by committees of the last Legisla- 
ture is not large enough in itself to com- 
plain of, but it is hard to understand how 
such an expenditure can add to the effi- 
ciency of the public business. We notice, 
according to the table given in the Boston 
Herald, that the committee on education con- 
sumed in smoke only $6, while the commit- 
tee on prisons puffed away $137. Does this 
in any way indicate that men are chosen on 
committees who are best acquainted with 
the subjects committed to their care? We 
believe that the voters of Massachusetts pre- 
fer that their legislators should purchase 
their own tobacco if they will use it. 


ews from the Churches, 


BOSTON AND VICINITY. 

At the meeting of the Superintendents’ 
Union at Berkeley Temple last Monday 
evening the subject of the previous meet- 
ing, What can the Sunday School Learn 
From the Methods of the Day School was 
continued, Prof. J. B. Taylor of Newton- 
ville making an instructive address. The 
topic, The Choice, Tenure and Change of 
Teachers was opened by O. W. Carter. 

The last church sociable of the season at 
the Mt. Vernon Church chapel last Monday 
evening had a threefold interest, as not 
only was it a pleasant gathering of the 
people who are anticipating now a fine new 
edifice, but it was the fiftieth birthday of 
Dr. 8S. E. Herrick and his twenty-seventh 
marriage anniversary. The occasion was 
remembered by the presentation, by Deacon 
Murdock, of an elegant clock and vases to 
the beloved pastor, who will have com- 
pleted twenty years’ service with the church 
April 12. Should this prove the last meet- 
ing of the kind in the old building the spirit 
of delightfal union between pastor and 
people augurs well for the future so hope- 
fully opening. 

Seven months’ receipts of the American 
Board aggregate $403,980, as over against 
$379,492 for the same period last year. 
There was a gain in March alone of nearly 
$10,000 in donations. 

The union services held by Mr. Moody in 
the Phillips Church, South Boston, four 
days in February, resulted in a hundred 
conversions. About one-half of the num- 
ber are children and young people, who 
have been placed in training classes ander 
the care of the assistant pastor, Rev. E. N. 
Hardy and the missionaries of the charch. 
The adults have been meeting Rev. W. H. 
G. Temple in a convert’s class. The new 
directory shows a membership of 711, forty 
being added during the year, some at every 
communion. There are 600 families in the 
parish, and 1,200 in the three Sunday schools 
connected with the church. Outside of ex- 
penses $8,500 have been raised during the 
year. A thorough canvass of Washington 
Village has recently been made by Mr. 
Hardy, and a Sanday school started which 
already numbers fifty. 

By the resignation of Dr. A. S. Twombly 
the Winthrop Church, Charlestown, loses 
one of the longest settled pastors in the 
vicinity. The changes in the social and re- 
ligious character of the population of the 
city, together with the losses suffered by 
deaths and removals, have seemed to the 
retiring pastor to require different methods 
of work. The severing of so unusually a 
pleasant relation, which has existed during 
this pastorate of nineteen years, is much to 
be regretted, for Dr. Twombly has warm 
friends throughout the entire community, 
and occupies a position of leadership in local 
Congregational circles. 

The Oambridge Monday Class, with a 
membership of 472, under the instruction of 
Mr. Frank Foxcroft, is enjoying talks on 
Bunyan’s Holy War from Rev. J. L. Hill 
of Medford. The following themes are be- 
ing treated: How He Took the Castle; 
The Giant: King of the Diabolonians; Mr. 








— bec County Sunday School 
We regret to say that, despite the earnest | April 2,3, Rev. J. 8. Williamson of Augusta 
efforts made to forfend such a result, the| spoke on The Requisites at the Present Time 
American Home Missionary Society’s sixty-| for Sunday School Work, and Rev. L. H. 
fifth year closes with unpaid notes at the| Hallock of Waterville had for his theme the 
bank, falling due within a few weeks,| Way to Increase Attendance and Interest. 
amounting to $50,000. These notes are se-| Rev. R. W. Jenkins and Rev. T. P. Wil- 
cured by bonds of the Swett exigency fund. | liams also took part in the exercises. 


ett, owes its existence to the care of the 
Home Missionary Society, the sympathy of 
neighboring churches and the labors of Rev. 
W. #. Warren, all fostering the enterprise. 
Twenty of its forty-two members came on 
confession of their faith. Rev. Joshua Coit 
was moderator of the recognition council, 
March 31. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 

The union meetings conducted at Haver- 


| hill for three weeks by Dr. Munhall were 


largely attended, three overflow meetings 
being held each Sunday. Kev. and Mrs. 
G. GC. Needham assisted in the work, also 
the singers, Professor and Mrs. Lowe. Over 
300 professed conversion. Rev. J. W. Bix- 
ler of the North Church has returned from 
his vacation with improved health. His 
engagement to the daughter of ex-Presi- 
dent Seelye of Amherst College has been 
announced.—tThe church at Bradford, Dr. 
J.D. Kingsbury, pastor, alive to’ the oppor- 
tunity afforded by the increasing population 
of Ward Hill, has started a flourishing mis- 
sion in that locality. The Haverhill and 


| Bradford Missionary Association, with Dr. 


Kingsbury as president, has a plied for 
articles of incorporation. 
The resignatidy of Rev. Israel A nsworth 
by the Second Church, 
Peabody. Duringyhis ministry of four years 
the debt has been 4anceled and over $1,000 
have been pledged for a parsonage. Mr. 
Ainsworth begins work at Rockport early 
in May. 
A special communion service was held by 
the Porter Church, Brockton, last Sunday, 
when Rev. F. A. Warfield welcomed forty 
new members, thirty-three on confession. 
Both speakers appointed to conduct the 
union services on Fast Day at the Old South 
and Union churches, Worcester, were unable 
to be present, Rev. I. J. Lansing being ill 
and Dr. Mears called to Iowa to attend the 
funeral of his wife’s father, Mr. Grinnell. 
Rev. C. M. Southgate filled the gap at the 
Old South, embodying in his sermon an 
effective point on the license question, and 
Rev. W. V. W. Davis spoke at the Union. 
Sec. E. K. Alden preached at the Pilgrim 
Church last Sunday evening. 
At the close of his Easter sermon at the 
Second Church in Holyoke, Dr. E. A. Reed 
made a strong plea for the founding of @ 
hospital in Holyoke. He believed money 
enough could be secured in his own parish 
in a week to start the enterprise. 


MAINE. 


At the meeting at Gardiner of the Kenne- 
Convention, 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

The twentieth anniversary of Rev. G. E. 
Street’s pastorate at the Second Church, 
Exeter, March 30, was made the occasion 
of a delightful reception in the chapel, and 
an extensive programme was carried out. 
It included addresses and an original poem 
and hymn. Rey. Swift Byington, Rev. 
Jacob Chapman, Deacon Kent, C. G. Con- 
ner, Esq., Hon. J. J. Bell and others were 
among the speakers. Prof. B. L. Cilley 
presided. Two former agstors oyly.obAg 
eight who have served the church, Rev. 
Daniel Rogers and Rev. Isaac Hurd, had a 
longer pastorate than Mr. Street. The 
church was organized in 1744 by nearly one- 
third of the prominent members of the 
First Church, whose present pastor, Rev. 
Swift Byington, has been settled there for 
twenty years. Letters were read from Rev. 
Wallace Nutting of St. Paul, Rev. G. H. 
Reed of Taunton and others. The benevo- 
lent contributions have aggregated $23,705, 
and 175 have been added to membership 
during this period. 

The quiet work which has been in prog- 

ress for nearly two months in Barnstead has 
resulted in the apparent conversion of about 
twenty-five persons. The interest which 
seems to have pervaded the whole com- 
munity has been devoid of excitement. 
Many young married people have been 
reached. Rev. F. L. Small is the pastor. 
—From the bequests of the late Sarah H. 
Moore of Warner the church there receives 
$300. 
The annual statistical returns from the 
churches of the State show an apparent loss 
of twenty-nine members, but it is estimated 
there has been a real gain of 119. The 
membership of the Sunday schools has 
fallen off by 843. In benevolent contribu- 
tions there has been a gain of $6,050. 


VERMONT. 

A new piano is to be purchased for the 
chapel at Hartford, for which $350 have 
been secured.— A new lecture room is to 
be added to the church at Georgia and the 
main building repaired at once, with the 
hope of completing the work by early 
summer. 

CONNECTICUT. 

The Connecticut Alumni of Hartford 
Theological Seminary held their annual 
meeting, March 30, in that city. Rev. 
A. W. Hazen, D.D., of Middletown pre- 
sided, and addresses were delivered after 
the dinner by Professor Taylor, Librarian 
Perry, Rev. John Barstow and Rey. O. 8. 
Mills. ; 

Rev. E. BE. Aiken, missionary of the 
American Board, made stirring appeals in 
several of the Hartford churches last Sun- 
day in behalf of the North China Famine 
Relief Fund. The Fourth Church Sunday 
school has outgrown the accommodations 
in the recently enlarged chapel, and is 
obliged to take possession of the church 
auditorium for the intermediate classes. 
The large adult department needs the whole 
chapel. Prof. J. J. Blaisdell of Beloit Col- 
lege supplied the pulpit of the Park Church 
last Sunday. 

The First Church, New Haven, Dr. New- 
man Smyth, pastor, has in its membership 
of 521 twenty-two persons who have been 
connected with it for more than fifty years. 
There have been thirty additions the past 
year, some at each communion, nearly all 
young people. A popular service is held 
each Sunday afternoon. It is often thronged, 
and the musical selections and the short 
address of the pastor make it one of the 
most impressive services of the week. The 
W. B.M. Auxiliary has given $378 during 
the year toward the salary of Mrs. Edward 
S. Hume of Bombay, whose support the 
ladies assumed several years ago. A com- 
prehensive manual has just been issued by 
the church. For over two years the Sun- 
day school has pursued an independent 
course of Bible study, which has developed 
new interest in the lessons among the 
scholars. The first business transacted by 
the Howard Avenue Church, after becoming 
incorporated, was the adoption of the free 
seat system. 

Just fifty years ago the church at Union- 
ville was organized with six members; now 
it has a constituency of 320 under the care 
of Rey. D. D. Marsh. At the anniversary, 
on the evening of March 30, there were old- 
time hymns, addresses by former pastors, 
and among the many reminiscences were 





Paff-Up Casting His Guns; Mr. Conscience 


those on the beginnings of village and 
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church life, the early pew system, ecclesias- 
tical society, early prayer meetings, growth 
of business in the village, and ministers 
and neighboring churches, by Messrs. Crum, 
Porter, Richards, Parsons, Deacons Dun- 
ham and Richards. None of the original 
members are living. There have been 
twelve pastors, Rev. T. E. Davies serving 
the longest, from 1869 to 1883. 

Dr. 8S. L. Blake of the First Church, New 
London, has just concluded a series of thir- 
teen sermons, given at four o’clock on suc- 
cessive Sunday afternoons, on the general 
theme, Whence Man Came and Whither 
He Goes.—The Union Church, Rockville, 
has contributed $1,033 to the American 
Board.—The Chinese Sunday school, or- 
ganized some years ago by the late Mrs. C. 
R. Palmer, gave one of its unique enter- 
tainments at the North Church chapel, 
Bridgeport, March 30, followed by a supper, 
which was enjoyed by over 100 guests. 
Here, as in other cities, the Chinese give 
gratifying evidence that faithful teaching 
is productive of good. 


MIDDLE STATES, 
New York. 

Rev. W. H. Scadder finds a cordial, ap- 
preciative church in Norwich, where he 
began work about two months ago. The 
people have raised $6,650 for a parsonage, 
and canceled all indebtedness on church 
expenses. A fine chorus choir furnishes 
the music. A teachers’ meeting is sus- 
tained with increasing attendance. Nor- 
smal instraction is now to be combined with 
tine study of the regular lesson. The new 
teachers’ social, held quarterly, is proving 
asuccess. The Fisk Jubilee Singers have 


Mont., is the result of Sunday school work 
begun by Supt. W. S. Bell last summer, 
and followed up by Rev. J. A. Branch, for- 
merly of Hill City, Kan., who now has 
charge of the enterprise. Its membership, 
composed of former members of seven dif- 
ferent denominations, is heartily co-operat- | 
ing with the pastor in earnest work. The 
town of about 300 inhabitants is an impor-| 
tant trading center. 

The church at Huron, S. D., is well 
equipped for work under the lead of Kev. 
H. 8. Mills, who for more than three years 
has been its efficient pastor. It has also 
excellent property unencumbered with debt. 

Forty-six persons have united with the 
First Church, Topeka, Kan., during the 
three months’ service of Rev. G. S. Ricker, 
recently of St. Louis. The pastor, Rev. 
Linus Blakesley, is in Sau Antoniv, Tex., 
for the winter, and is recuperating in health. 
Twenty-six were added at the last com- 
munion, nearly half on confession. 

Iowa. 

Eight churches have been organized in 
the State since January. Twenty-five 
churches have reported 386 additions to 
membership during March. Church work 
has been retarded the past six weeks by 
unfavorable weather and considerable sick- 
ness. This is the last month for the Home 
Missionary Society to make its receipts 
equal to the expenditures—which are nearly 
$20,000—and about $6,000 must be secured 
for the purpose. ——The church at Rowen 
has made marked progress since its organi- 
zation last Jane. A house of worship, cost- 
ing $2,600, has been built, and at the re- 
cent communion the accession of thirty- 
one, twenty-nine on confession, more than 


not been perfected, a house of worship is 
being erected. 


(By Teiegraph.} 


FROM OHIOAGO. 
At the Ministers’ Meeting today, in the ab- 
sence of the appointed leader, Dr. Gilbert led in | 
{a talk on temperance, ey: reference to tomor- | 
row’s election. Dr. 
| burg was present, a Rev. U. ©. Bosworth of | 


the region aftlicted by drought. 


April 6. FRANKLIN. 


r 
WEEKLY REGISTER. 
Oalis. 

ADAMS, Joseph M., of Yale Seminary, declines call 
to East ats Ee Vt 

ALBERT, . Me th., of V inton, To., to Kingsley. 

CATON, Uhacies : “declines call to Rogers Park, Iil., 
where he has auppiied during the winter. 

CLARK, John B., Dr. storrs’s assistant, to Lee Ave. 
Ch., Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Cc oot EY, Harvey G.. of Chicago Seminary, to Monti- 
cello and Big Lake, Minn. Accept 

CRANE, Henry C., to Port Townase nd, Wnh., where he 
has been supplyin 

GAY, William M., o MeIndoes Falls, Vt., for a year. 
Has begun work. 

GIBSON, John, of Second Ch., 
South Kaukauna, Wis. Accepts 

HOPKINS, Frederick E., accepts call to First Ch., 
Dubuque, Io. 

HYSLOP, James, of Potterville, Mich., to Cheboygan. 


pts. 
LENCHLETER, A. M., United Brethren, West Union, 
lo., to Larchwood. 
LE WIS, Alexander, to New England Ch., Brooklyn, 


Springfield, Il, to 


Me LAUGHLIN, Robert, of Oberlin College, to Rock 

— —— Eagleville, 0., for the summer. Begins 
ork @ 

PEASE, William P., of Rising City, Neb., to Talmage 
and Douglas. Acce epts. 

PEMBERTON, John, declines call to New Brighton, 
Minn., but will supply for the present. 

ree Norman, formerly of Medina, O., to Deming, 


POWELL, Gregory J., declines re Nad become finan- 
cial agent of Yankton Colle ~ ood 
gp ony Rev. Mr., of Hillsdale, Mich., to Ypsilanti. 


RICH AR: DS, Frederick B., of Yale Seminary, to new 
work in South Superior, Wis. Accepts. 

SANDERSON, Horace, pastor’s assistant, First Ch., 
Springfield, Mass., to become assistant superintend.- 
e ~~ ot the A. H. M.S. tor C gd 

SEAVER, Norman, io Concord, Mas: 

sT E a. aay, William C., of Etna Mills, Cal., to Locke- 
fore 





| lay preachers Whom he has known, and re- 
|ferred in scathing terms to the demoral- 
‘izing and deadening inflaence of the Es- 


. M. Sturtevant of Gales- | 


| Nebrask: 2 appealed for help for the farmers in | | quality and tone of the preaching might not 
|be up to American standards and was at 


| lent haziness in American preaching he did 
| not feel like throwing stones. 


and dying of inanition, can the heathenism 
of American rural and urban regions be 
changed. The clergymen can do no more 


in line. 


one of the most thriving of Mississippi 
towns. 
seems to show itself there more than in any 
other city of the State. That new and 


not so evident. 
the Association but eight churches of our 
order in the State—one has since been 
formed—and representatives of half of 
them were prevented by high water from 
attending. Though small the meeting was 
full of interest. 


| high tribute to the piety, devotion and Scrip- 
| tural knowledge of the twoscore and more 


\tablished Church, which has made lay 
preaching both imperative and difficalt, and 
Nonconformity the greatest religious force 
|in the kingdom. He conceded that the 


times somewhat hazy, but in view of preva- 


The practical suggestion of the paper was 
that only by the utilization of the laymen of 
the church, who are surfeited with preaching 


than they are doing. The lay women are 
Where are the men? 





MISSISSIPPI OONGREGATION- 
ALIS 


B 


The annual meeting of the State Associa- 
tion was held, March 25-27, at Meridian, 


The new material life of the South 


broader feeling respecting race questions, 
which is in some places becoming visible, is 
There were at the time of 


A 


At the first session Pastor 


ye 


Martin Joseph Routh. 
Hugh James Rose. 


Edward Hawkins. 


From the Sixth German Edition. 
$3.00. 


MEMOIR OF 


1768-1843. By SAMUEL SMILEs. 


HAROLD FREDERIC’S DESPATCH 


JOHN 


With his Correspondence and an Account of the Origin and Progress of tbe House, } 
Two volumes, Svo, with Portraits, $9 00. | 


MURRAY. 


TO N.Y. TIMES: 


ss = of the most valuable and entertaining contributions to English literary history in many | 


ars, 


HOW THE OTHE 


Studies Among the Tenements of New York. By Jacon A. Rus. 
New Edition, 12mo, net, $1.25. | 
| 
| 


photographs taken by the Author. 


From Dr. A. F. SchaufMler, in charge of the N. Y. City Missions: 
appeared in this land pours such light on ‘the Other Half.’ 
than any novel that ever was written or that ever will be. 
in the welfare of bumanity buy and read it at once.” 


IMPORTATIONS. 
TWELVE 


late Dean of Chichester; sometime Fellow of Oriel College 


NEW 
THE LIVES OF 


y J W. Buroon, B.D., 


New edition, in one volume, with Portraits. 


Samuel Wilberforce. 
Richard Lynch Cotton. 
Richard Greswell. 

| Henry Octavius Coxe. 


“‘ What gives these biographies their greatest charm is the fact that the author loves the 
men he describes, and intensely enjoys portraying their traits to others.”’—New York Evangelist. 


harles Marriott. 


THE WORLD OF FAITH 


AND THE 
EVERYDAY WORLD. 
s Displayed in the Footsteps of Abraham. 
By OTTO FUNCKE. 
Post 8vo, 


No other posthumous work of our time, rich as it is in noteworthy examples of the kind, | 
affords such keenly drawn and intelligent pictures of the galaxy of great writers and striking per-| T he Sov e 
sonalities—Scott, Byron, Campbell, Southey, De Staél, Canning, Crabbe, the two Disraelis, and a| 
host of others—who are linked to the fortunes of the house of Murray.” 


LIVES. 


Illustrated from | 


R HALF 


‘“No book that has ever 
It is enormously more interesting 
Let all who are in any way interested 


GOOD MEN. 


1 vol., 87v0, $5 00 


Henry Longueville Mansel. 
William Jacobson. 
Charles Page Eden. 

| Charles Longuet Higgi’ 3. 


THE LORD’S SUPPER: 
Its Origin, Nature, and Use. 
By THE Rev. J. P. LILLEY. 
Crown 8vo, $2.00. 


PRE-ORGANIC EVOLUTION 


AND THE 


CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS’ \EW BOOKS, ‘D. Appleton & Co.’s 


NEW BOOKS. 


I, 


| A Work of Immediate Interest and Perma- 


nent Value. 


reigns and Courts 
of Europe. 


| The Home and Court Life and Character. 


istics of the Rrignivg Families, 
‘* PoLITIKOs ” With 
12m», clotr, $1 50. 


By 
many Portraits. 


“A remarkably able Look. A great deal of the 


_— r history of Europe is to be faund in the work.”— 


"he Athenx ui 
“A most atere sting and useful volume. » Liv 
and very readable chapters.”—Pall Mail Gazette. 
“Tt gives a vivid description of a number of exalted 
personages.”’"— Leeds Mercury. 


vely 


II 
An Invaluable Reference Book 


. s s 
Adeline’s Art Dictionary. 
Containing a Complete Index of all Terms 

us‘d in Art, Architecture, Heraldry and 
Arche logy. Translated from the French 
and tnlarzed, with nearly 2,000 Illustra- 
tions. 8yvo, cloth, $2.25. 


III. 


A Dramatic Novel of Early War Times. 


The lron Game. 


By Henry F Keenan. Town and Coun- 
try Library. 12m0, paper, 50 cents; cloth, 


recently sung a missionary spirit into the 
hearts of the people, an audience of 1,200 $1 00 
listening to their songs April 1. 

New Jersey. 

At the recent meeting of the Conference 
of Northern New Jersey most of the time 
‘was occupied in the discussion of The Duty 
of the Suburbs to the Cities, with special 
reference to the plans of the Tabernacle 
Church, Jersey City, under the lead of Rev. 
J.L. Scudder. These plans include a peo- 
ple’s palace, college settlement of young 
ladies for lower Jersey City,and a training 


Johns of Jackson preached an excellent 
sermon. At the meeting for reports from 
the churches an encouraging account was 
given of the Meridian church. Since Rey. 
C. L. Harris became its pastor, last May, 
twelve have united with the church, and a 
great access of spiritual life has been ob- 
served. A valuable aid to the church is the 
school, which uses the church rooms, under 
the efficient direction of Mrs. H. I. Miller 
assisted by two others. This school, estab- 
lished three years ago by the A. M. A., has 
grown beyond all expectation and could 


doubled its membership. The meetingr 
preceding this ingathering were conductéd 
by Evangelist Tillett and the pastor, Rev. 
S. A. Martin. 

Easter Sunday was a day of great re 
joicing at the Tabor church, when sixty- 
four, sixty-two on confession, were wel- 
comed into its membership. Twenty-five of 
the number are heads of families, and 
thirty-one are men over twenty-one years 
of age. The pastor, Rey. J. W. Cowan, has 
been assisted in the special preaching ser- 


BIBLICAL IDEA OF GOD: 
An Exposition and a Criticism. 
By CHARLES CHAPMAN, M.A., LL. D. 
Crown 8vo, $2.40. 


Ac 
VOOGUEES, 4 on B., of Santa Ana, Cal., to Silver- 
tons Hh Ace cepts. 
VOTA Clyde W., of Yale Seminary, declines call 


4 a ld, 8S. D.,to pursue graduate studies at New 


IV. 


‘* Fresh, Timely and Authoritative.” . 


Brazil: Its Condition and 


Prospects, 


Including the Downfall of the Empire and 
the Establishment of the Republic, and 
the Reciprocity Tresty. By C. C. An- 
DREWS, e¢x-Consul-General to Brazil. 
Third edition. 12mo, cloth, $1 50 


GETHSEMANE ; 
Or, Leaves of Healing from the Garden of Grief. 
By THE Rev. NEWMAN HALL, LL. B. 
Author of “ THe Lorp’s PRAYER,” etc 
Crown 8vo, $2.00. 


“Tt is richly laden with consolation for the afflieted 
children of God.”— Christian Leader. 


THE KINGDOM OF GOD; 


Or, Christ’s Teachings According to the Synop- 
tical Gospels. 


WiLkiTH, J.C., to Ashland Ave. Mission, Chica 0. 
Ill. He has been supplying at Pontiac three mont 
WARFIELD, Franke A., of Hartford Seminary, to 

Marlboro’, N. H. Accepts 
WEST, Lester L., of First “Ch. ., Winona, Minn., to 
Lowry Hill Ch., ‘Minneapolis. 
WESTON, Bartlett H., of Westvale, Mass., to Dun- 
stable. Accepts. 
Ordinations and Installations. 
SLANEY, Joseph, o. p. Morton, Ill., March 31. Ser- 
mon by Rev. D. K. Nesbit; other parts by Prof. 
Mercer, er. Messrs. D. B. spencer, M. M. Longley 
and Leroy Royce. 
Resignations. 


HIBBERT LECTURES, 
1888. 
The Influence of Greek Ideas and Usages upon 
the Christian Church. 


fs salt By THE LATE EDWIN HATCH. 














school for theological graduates, all to be 
managed as branches of the regular church 
work. The Conference indorsed the plans, 
and appointed a committee to co-operate 
with the church in carrying them out. 

Through an effort involving much self- 
sacrifice the church at Woodbridge has just 
cleared off half of its debt. Rev. W. H. 
Hopkins is the pastor.—Rev. B. Fay Mills 
spent four days in Westfield at the request 
of the four churches there, and was followed 
by Rev. F. C. Ottman of the Presbyterian 
Memorial Church, Newark. Over 300 con- 
versions resulted. The Congregational 
church, Rev. C. H. Patton, pastor, was 
especially blessed in the conversion of mid- 
dle-aged people, and the work seems but 
just begun. 

LAKE STATES. 
Ohio. 

The recent accession of fifty to the May- 
flower Memorial Church, Mansfield, Rev. 
R. H. Edmonds, pastor, has more than 
doubled its membership. Of the forty-three 
who came on confession twenty-nine were 
baptized and forty were adults, fourteen 
heads of families. ~ 

The Mills meetings have opened au- 
spiciously in Cleveland, the large audito- 
rium of the Euclid Avenue Church, where 
they are held, not being large enough to ac- 
commodate the increasing crowds at the 
afternoon and evening preaching services, 
and hundreds of inquirers attend the after 
maaetings. Bileven churches are heartily 
united in the movement. April 2 was ob- 
served as a mid-week Sunday, with three 
preaching services preceded by cottage and 
church prayer meetings, and the business 
houses were closed. 

The church at North Monroeville has 
made an arrangement by which it shares 
with the Presbyterian church in Monroe- 
ville the services of Rev. F. M. Whitlock, 
who will preach to the two churches and 
reside at the latter place.— Evangelist 
Reed, assisted by Mr. Shafer, the singer, 
has just closed a series of meetings at 
Austinburgh, which resulted in over forty 
conversions. Much interest was awakened 
among the academy students. —— Under the 
leadership of Rev. H. A. N. Richards, the 
new pastor at Ashtabula Harbor, the church 
is unusually prospered, thirty-one uniting 
with it March 29, twenty-three on confes- 


sion. 
Lilinois. 


The Tabernacle Church, Chicago, is now 
rejoicing over a thoroughly renovated edi- 
fice and a new pastor, Rev. Alexander Mon- 
roe, late of Paxton. At the reopening ser- 
vices Mr. Monroe was assisted by Rev. 
H. 8. Harrison in the morning, and Rev. 
J.©. Armstrong preached in the evening. 
—A parsonage is to be built at once by 
the church at Prospect Park for Rev. 
Arthur Spooner, who has been invited to 
remain another year. Over $800 have been 
raised for the building, and Mr. Amos 
Churchill, superintendent of the Sunday 
school, has given the lot. 

Michigan. 

The Trumbull Avenue Church, Detroit, 
where Rev. L. M. Wood has recently begun 
work, will be known hereafter as the 
Plymouth. The Sunday evening audiences 
tax the seating capacity of the edifice to 
such a degree that enlargement has been 
decided upon. 

Dr. A. C. Dutton has presented the Eaton 
Rapids church, of which he is a prominent 
member, with a parsonage. The ladies 
have assumed the task of adding church 
parlors to their edifice. ——-Unwonted pros- 
perity is enjoyed by the church at Armada 
by the addition, March 29, of fifty to its 
membership, all but five on confession, a 
growing Sunday school and an active Chris- 
tian Endeavor Society which has doubled 
its numbers. Rev. J. H. Ashby is pastor. 

Wisconsin. 

The church at Birnamwood has grown 
from a membership of ten a year ago to 
nineteen. A wide-awake prayer meeting is 
sustained, and March 29 a house of worship, 
costing $1,500, was dedicated free from debt. 
—Under the new pastorate of Rev. D. 
M. Breckenridge the church at West Salem 
had made an advance movement, and will 
build a parsonage and assume self-support. 
——There is a revival spirit in the church 
at Lynxville, where Rev. J. P. Dickerman 
has recently begun work, and conversions 
have occurred. The pastor holds preaching 
services also at Seneca. 

The church at Sparta, Dr. William Craw- 
ford, pastor, has just had an accession of 
forty-two persons on confession—one of the 
results from the constant work of grace the 
past two months.— After being pastorless 
for ten years the little church at Leon has 
taken steps to resume services, and will 
goon have a leader.—-Two new missions 
are to be established at West Superior, for 
which pastors have been secured. 

Minnesota. 

The Practical Issues of the Indian Ques- 
tion, from the standpoints of the soldier 
and civilian, was the subject of the Minne- 
gota Congregational Club at its meeting, 
March 30, at the Olivet Church, St. Paul. 
Addresses were made by Oaptain M. O. 
Wilkinson, who spoke from his experience 
of twenty years with the Indians, and Dr. 
L. B. Sperry of Bellevue, O., formerly In- 
dian agent at Fort Berthold. 

THE WEST. 


The new organization at Big Timber, 


vices by Rev. C. S. Hamilton, who on ac- 
count of his health has temporarily retired 
from the pastorate. The Business Men’s 
Christian League, organized last October, 
has been an important factor in the work, 
meetings being held at private houses after 
the public meetings, where young converts 
gained strength for active personal work, 
and others became Christians. 
Nebraksa. 

Notwithstanding a depleted membership, 
poverty, bad harvests and Indian scares, 
the home missionary church at Hay Springs 
is trying to renovate its edifice. Through 
the kindness of Eastern friends a stone 
foundation is to be laid, and for other needed 
improvements it is hoped aid will be re- 
ceived as the people are powerless to help 


membership on confession encourage the 
pastor, Rev. Samuel Deakin, who for three 
years has led the church forward with un- 
flagging fidelity. 

The ladies have taken the initiative in 
freeing the parsonage from debt at Neligh by 
raising over $800, and on a recent Sunday 
morning service $400 were secured, which 
canceled the debt on the church building. 
Rev. D. J. Baldwin, a resident of Neligh, is 
supplying the pulpit.——During the recent 
revival at Franklin a large proportion of 
the students in the academy were con- 
verted, and many of them united with the 
church at the last communion. Nearly 
$2,000 have been raised the past few months, 
and the institution is having a prosperous 
year notwithstanding it is in the region|, 
affected by the drought.——Daring the 
two years’ pastorate of Rev. E. H. Pound 
at Crawford lots have been purchased and 
a chapel and parsonage built. The organi- 
zation was effected two years ago by Mr. 
Irving Meredith of Union Seminary. 

Rev. Thomas Pugh, who died recently at 
his home in Fairfield, was one of the pion- 
eers in Christian work in this State. He 
was asturdy Welsh preacher, coming to this 
country in 1840, and preaching for several 


on Sunday, but working with his hands on 
week days. For the last few years he has 
been engaged in Bible work, his failing 
health not permitting him to continue in 
the active ministry. 

New Mexico. 

Many changes have taken place in the 
last six months on the Southwestern field. 
The church in Albuquerque recently wel- 
comed Rev. A. B. Cristy from Ohio, and his 
pastorate has begun under happy auspices. 
—tThe church at Deming, for some months 
without a pastor, sends to Ohio for a leader 
in the person of Rev. Norman Plass of Me- 
dina.— Rev. N. W. Lane has left a suc- 
cessful pastorate in White Oaks to engage 
in mining in Mexico. The church has had 
three pastors who were brought up Metho- 
dists and entered the ministry in middle 
life, none of them having a college or 
seminary training. All have left the minis- 
try at the close of their work in this church. 

Arizona. 

In the changes so common on the frontier 
@ pastorate of over six years is remarkable. 
After serving that length of time, Rev. 
H. H. Cole, feeling the need of a change to 
a@ lower altitude, leaves a prosperous and 
united people in Tucson to go to the Olivet 
Church, San Francisco. For the same 
reason, Rev. E. D. Wyckoff, much to the 
regret of the church, leaves Prescott in 
April. Thisisthe only Protestant church in 
these two Territories that has come to self- 
support. The excessive drought last summer 
brought heavy losses, and during the winter 
unusual rainstorms have resulted in floods 
which have swept away ranches and farms. 
A notable feature of the work of the Legis- 
lature in New Mexico was the passage of 
the first free public school law. This marks 
an epoch in the educational work in the 
Southwest. 


PACIFIC COAST. 


A lot has been secured and quite a fund 
started for a house of worship by the new 
church at Rainier, Ore. Considerable 
building material has also been pledged. 
The right hand of fellowship to the nine 
members was given by Rev. W. C. Wise of 
Scappoose, who, for the present, will foster 
the enterprise. The outlook is promising as 
the town is in one of the most extensive 
lumber regious on the coast. 
Washington. 

The Snohomish church, under the lead of 
Rev. R. J. Mooney, is building a house of 
worship without soliciting aid from the 
Congregational Union.—The new church 
in Sultan City, situated on the outer rim of 
surveyed land, is enjoying a good degree of 
religious interest under the ministrations of 
Rev. A. W. Bower. Improvements have 
been made on the edifice.——Rev. H. C. 
Crane, the new pastor at Port Townsend, 
has succeeded in uniting the various ele- 
ments in the church. It is now engaged in 
aggressive work. Mrs. Crane has also gath- 
ered a large Bible class of those who had 
not been connected with a Sunday school. 

Rev. William Hains, recently pastor of a 
Methodist church, has three preaching sta- 
tions on Bainbridge Island, and walks ten 
miles each Sunday to meet his appoint- 
ments. In each place a Sunday school has 
been organized, and much interest has been 
awakened.—Rev. J. R. Kirkpatrick has 
taken charge of the work in Brooklyn, 





where, although a church organization has 


themselves much. Occasional additions to| B 


years to his countrymen in Pennsylvania| ™ 


e eM William, Rhinelander, Wis., 

effect 

COLE, i. Hammond, Tueson, Ariz., to accept call to 
Olivet Ch., San Francisco, Cal. 

DALTON, Martin L., Camden, N. Y., to accept call to 
Salamanca. Received a gift of $103 from his former 
church. 

DANA, J. 
Housatonic. 

ELY, Edward L., Strang, Shickley and Bruning, Neb., 
declines call to Ulysses and accepts one to Re di | 

LANE, Nathan W., White Oaks, N. M. 

MADGE, Walter Ww. Haywards, Cal. 

PERKINS, Sidney Kin —“_ West Ch., Portland, 
Me., is called to Haverhill, N. H. 

POUN D, Edward H., Crawford, Neb , goes to South- 
ern Caltfornia on account of his health. 

eS a Alfred L., Central Mission, Plymouth 

, Minneapolis, Minn., to take effect Ma ay 1. 
TORBET. Albert, Park Place Ch., Omaha, Neb., re- 
turns to Michigan, where he was formerly pastor at 
Lake Linden. 

TWOMBLY, Alexander S., Winthrop Ch., Charles- 
town, Mass., to take effect, May 1. 

Dismissions. 


HADDEN, ee, Lyndale Ch., 
Minn., March 26 
Churches Organized. 

ON AIR, Tenn., March 15. Twelve members. 

EVERETT, Mass., Courtland St. Ch., recognized by 
council, Mareli 31. Forty-two members. 

GARDEN CITY, Miss., March 29, Fifteen members. 

GOTHLAND,S. D., March 17. 

RAINIER, Ore., March 18, Ten members. Rev. W. 
C. Wise in charge. 

Miscellaneous. 

BALDWIN, David J.,is supplying at Neligh, Neb., 
for the present, 

BARNES, Henry E., Sherbrooke, P. Q., formerly of 
Haverhill, Mass., received twenty-one into his 
church, at Sherbrooke, P. Q., all but three on con. 
fession, at the last communion. 

FAWCETT, Joseph, recently of Stoddard, N. H., 

spend some time in England, his native country. 

HOLTON, Edward P., a graduate of Yale Seminary, 
a supply at Hanover Four Corners, Mass., until 

tober, when he expects to go abroad, 

KEBBE, David L., received $5) at the recent dona- 
tion party given "him by the church at Southwick, 
Mass., where he has been laboring since last fall. 

LEWIS, Thomas J, a his farewell sermon at 
Tremo nt, Me., Marc 
MAGOUN, George F. _~ — his seventieth birth- 
day at Grinnell, Io., "March 2% 

MERRILL, Selah, sailed from New ras, c April 4, to 
assume the duties of Consul at Jerusa’ 

uy pes oe 4 e A., held farewell pis 0 ‘at Newport, 
NORTON, Smith, has renewed engagements to s upply 
the church at Shoreham, Vt., with increased ga ary, 
for six months. 

SANDBROOK, William, has been requested by the 
C— urch in Lovell, Me., to withdraw his resignation. 

RNER, James, and wife, have received generous 
itt, including money, from the church Bald- 


, Mich. 

vINe GENT, Samuel L., Soy his farewell sermon 
at Bridgewater, Vt., 

WATERMAN, William A., for four years pastor at 
Kalamazoo, = is soon to make an extended 
European to 

WEBBER, George N., began work as pastor at Mid- 
Baan Vt., April 5. 

WICK oseph D., of Manchester, Vt., was 

ninet y-fout years old April 4. 

WINS Richard, missionary of the Am. Board, 
sailed te his field in India, March 28. 

as given up work in South 

Acton, Mass., wit! h the hope that it will be carried 

on by "the church at Acton Center, where he was 

pastor nearly fourteen years. 


ADDITIONS TO THE OHUROHES 


AT THE LAST COMMUNION. 
Conf. Tot. 
Alamo, Mic 


Conf. = 
Leigh, Neb., 
Albany, N. Y., First, 2 3 Los Angelea, Cal., 
Andover, O., 15 16 _ Third 7 
Armada, Mich., 45 50 Mansfield, O., May- 
flower, 43 
Newburgh, N. Y., 


Ashtabula, O., ‘see- 
23 3 
irst, 
oumn 0 Falls, N. Y., 15 


Jay, Curtisville, Mass., will reside at 


Minneapolis, 


will 


~~ co 


ond, 23 
Atlanta, Ga., Ch. of ss 
- Pendleton, Ore. op 6 


eemer, 
Belle Plaine, Lo., 
Bon Air, Tenn., — 12 Port Townsend, Wn.,— 
Brockton, Mas Sey Providence, R. I., 

Porter, 33 40 Plymouth, 

Cortland, Neb., 3 Quasqueton, Io., 
De Witt, Neb., 3 inier, Ore., 
Duluth, Minn., Pil- 


g ’, =. 
East Chicago, Ind., — 
Everett, Mass.,Court- 

land 20 
Fairfield “Neb. 9 
Garden City, Miss., 
Geneva, Neb. 
nd ae ‘Neb., 

Henry 
Hiawatha, Kan. be 
Jefferson, 0, 


GR avees Ss 


8 
3 
| rence 7 Wis., = 
Roath Killingly, Ct., 11 
Sparta, Wis., 42 
Syracuse N. Y., 
Good Will, 7 
Tabor, Io. 62 
3 Topeka, Kan., First,11 26 
2 Wanseon, O., 4 
a Wineea,. Minn., See- 


_ 
mr CoS ce 


9 
15 


_— — 
aor DS 25 no s 


al” 


ond, 
Woeaeue, Wis., 
Conf., on: Tot., 731. 
Total since Jan. 1: Con/f., 7,442; Tot., 13,964. 


OTHER CHRISTIAN WORK. 

Western Methodism has lost a strong per- 
sonality by the death of Rev. R. M. Hat- 
field, D. D., of Evanston, Ill., who did so 
much for the slaves in his early life and for 
Northwestern University in his later years. 

The New York and New York East Con- 
ferences of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
after a long debate, voted last week on the 
admission of women to the General Confer- 
ence. In the New York East the measure 
was defeated by a vote of 156 to 52, and in 
the New York by a vote of 180 to 62. 
Toynbee Hall in East London has had 
such an influence for good that a new build- 
ing is to be opened, called Balliol House, 
which will contain accommodations for 
thirty-six persons who may wish to devote 
their evenings to study. They will be re- 
cruited mainly from the artisan classes, and 
it is hoped that this new house will become 
the nucleus of a kind of workingmen’s uni- 
versity. 
The Evangelical Alliance, which has been 
working for a year in the eastern part of 
New Haven, has suspended operations asa 
union movement. Some pastoral changes, 
and the difficulties arising from the effort to 
secure co-operation on the part of visitors 
from various churches under one super- 
visor, have made it impracticable to carry 
on the monthly visitation. The Second 
Congregational Church will carry on the 
work alone in the ‘“‘ Annex,” and possibly 
one other church may continue in the union. 
The Alliance in the western part of the 
city is slowly getting under way, and gives 
fair promise of permanence under its differ- 
ent plan of assigning whole districts to 
individual churches. 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING. 

The theme of the paper read last Monday 
morning by Rev. W. H. Allbright of Dor- 
chester was Christian Lay Work and Work- 
ersin England. After tracing the histori- 
cal development of lay work and its influ- 
ence in shaping the growth of Nonconform- 
ity, the essayist discussed the methods and 
merits of the fourteen lay brotherhoods of 
the Established Church, which he condemns 
because of their insistence on habits of life 
and methods of work which contain germs 
of mischief and moral decay. He outlined 
the plan of work of the Lay Evangelical 
System, described the spiritual harvests 
reaped in city and country districts, paid 








éasily, with proper accommodations, grow 
to twice its size. 


around. It is developing into a most valua- 


Jackson reported, through its pastor, Rev. 


gan the Christian life. Much work along 


and are developing the town of Garden City. 


and Roseland, La., has preached there from 
time to time, and at last has the pleasure 
of seeing a church started. The organiza- 
tion was completed on Easter Sunday with 


originally Congregational in church con- 
nection. 
dists, Baptists, Disciples and Episcopalians. 
They all heartily united in adopting as 
their covenant and confession the shorter 


in Roy’s Manual. 
preached the sermon and extended the right 
hand of fellowship to the church, which 
unites with the Mississippi State Associa- 
tion, and the prayer of consecration was 
offered by Rev. C. 8S. Shattuck. It was a 
joyous day to many hearts. The company 
owning the town gives two of the finest lots 
on the highest spot in the town, and a gen- 
erous sum of money, for a church building, 
which is soon to be erected. As people grow 
tired of blizzards and March winds, and 
seek homes where the woods in February 
and March are full of blossoms and fra- 
grant with perfumes of flowers, such places 
as Garden City will be rapidly built up. 


and strongest of our polity in the State, observed 
its twentieth anniversary, beginning with a 
social reunion, on the evening of March 31, and 
ending with commemorative services all day 
Sunday, April5. The pastor, Rev. F. A. Horton, 
preached a historical sermon in the morning, 
and in the afternoon there were interesting 
exercises by the Sunday school with addresses 
by the pastor and ex-superintendents. 
evening the Pilgrim and Academy Avenue 
churches, together with the Knightsville Mis- 
sion, united in the celebration. 





Thirty or forty of its 
pupils come from the country for miles 


ble feeder for the higher work at Tougaloo. 


R. B. Johns, that it, too, expects soon to 
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have a school and a parsonage, and has a 
more hopeful outlook than for some time. 
The church at Tougaloo reported a marked 
work of grace during the winter, in which 
between thirty and forty thought they be- 


religious lines was reported as going on con- 
stantly in the school. 

One session was devoted to reports of work 
among the young people. These were espe- 
cially encouraging. Those who listened to 
them realized how wide spreading is the 
influence of the A. M. A. schools when 
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they heard how the Christian Endeavor, 
King’s Sons, King’s Daughters and kindred 
societies in the schools implant in their 
members so much of earnestness that wher- 
ever they go they establish similar societies. 
Thursday evening President Woodworth de- 
livered an address on Why and How to 
Study the Bible. On Friday the Associa- 





ONE OF MANY LETTERS. | 

February 16, 1891. 

My Dear Srrs:— Your books came 

in due time, avd we were well pleased, 

and congratulate ourselves on our good 

judgment in allowing you to make the 

selection. We keep all the books, 
AND WANT MORE. 





tion was made glad by the words of Prof. 
W. E. C. Wright, field superintendent of 
the A. M. A., who spoke at the business 
meeting, the afternoon temperance meet- 
ing, and at the evening session gave an 
address upon Education. 

In connection -with the Association a 
meeting of the Woman’s Missionary Union 
of the State was held, under the lead of 
Misses G. M. Sammons and Alice Flagg of 
Tougaloo, and a branch Union formed in 
Meridian. One of the most interesting 
sights in the Meridian school was that of an 
old lady seventy-three years old studying 
with the children. For two years she has 
been at school Her son is editor of a lead- 
ing colored paper of the State. She said 
she ‘‘ had educated Elijah and Elijah must 
educate her.”’ 

Mention was made above of a new church, 
organized since the Association meeting. 
This was affected at Garden City, Franklin 
County, in the southeastern part of the 
State. Three years ago a company of 
Northern people organized the Mississippi 
Land, Loan & Investment Co. with a capital 
of $500,000, and have purchased 30,000 acres 
of land in Adams and Franklin counties, 
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It is finely located among the pines on 
high ground with good water, and by its 


The best Way to get a new Library 


for your Sunday-school, or to replenish the old 
one, is to give us the followivg particulars, and 
we will then send you a selection of books 
which we consider suitable for your use. 
your Committee read these, and retain such as 
meet their approval. 


Let 


We want to know: (a) How much 


money you have to spend; (b) what books are 
now in your Library if you have one (send 
Catalogue); (c) date when last purchase of books 
was made; (d) ages of the readers to be supplied; 
(e) the proportion of books required for younger 


hildren, if any; (/) any particular line of books 


which you do or do not want; (g) any special 
titles which you wish included in the lot. 


You will be better satisfied 


with your choice of books if, giving us the above 
particulars, you allow us, as suggested, to make 
the first selection. Our Reading Committee and 
Library Clerks are experts in this line. We 
know the whole field of Sunday-school literature. 
We never send out an unworthy book if the 
matter is left in our hands. 


We recommend to sunday-school 


Librarians the use of the PILGRIM LIBRARY 
RECORD. 


Cong’l Sunday School & Publishing Society 
BOSTON AND CHICAGO 





advantages of soil, climate and healthfal- 
ness it is attracting Northern settlers, and 
will not unlikely become a resort in summer 
for people from New Orleans who seek the 
pine woods and hills in the heat of sum- 
mer. It has until now had no church. 
Rev. O. S. Shattuck, pastor at Hammond 


fifteen members, not one of whom was 


Among the number were Metho- 


form presented by the creed commission of 
1883, adopting the constitution proposed 
President Woodworth 


F @. W. 
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A PROVIDENOE ANNIVERSARY. 


The Union Church, Providence, the largest 


In the 


Hon, A. C. 
Barstow spoke feelingly of those who had died; 
Dr. Laurie gave some account of the progress 
of Congregationalism the last twenty years; 
Deacon George H. Slade told the story of the 
Knightsville Mission, and there were also re- 
marks by Rev. Drs. Dickson and Bartlett. 
Union Church enters upon a new career of 
usefulness with the closing of these first twenty 
years. Mr. D.C. Eggleston has been called to 
act as superintendent of the Sunday school and 
assistant pastor, and it is the intention of the 
church to broaden its work in all possible direc- 
tions. It has always contributed nobly to all 
benevolent enterprises, its gifts to foreign mis- 
sions, during the first eighteen years and nine 
months of its history, reaching $49,669, and to 
home missions $36,279. Its total benevolences 
for nineteen years reached $182,809, an annual 
average of $9,622. Taking the last five years by 
themselves the excess of money given away 
over expenditures for home needs was $10,169. 
The present membership is 823, a net increase 
of 253 during twenty years. The record of 
affairs, both spiritual and financial, is a noble one, 
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several cheap re 
Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary, anedition long 
since superanniated. 
various names,—* Webster’s Unabridged,” “The 
Great Webster’s Dictionary,” “We bster’s Big 


very misleading, as the body of eac 
Z, is 44 years old, and printed from cheap plates 


Send for our Catalogue of 8. S 


{HE NEW WEBSTE! 


JUST PUBLISHED—ENTIRELY NEW. 


WEBSTER’ S 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


A GRAND INVESTMENT 
or the Family, the School, or the Library. 
Revision has been in pro. ress for over 10 Years. 
More than 100 editorial laborers employed. 
$300,000 expended before first copy was printed. 
Critical examination invited. Get the Best. 


Sold by all Booksellers. Illustrated pamphletfree 


G, & C. MERRIAM & CO., Publishers, 
Springfield, Mass., U. Ss. 

Caution! —There have recently been issued 

rints of the 1847 edition of 


These books are given 


oe tionary,” “ Webster's Encyclopedic Dictiona- 
” etc., ete. 
"lay ’ announcements concerning them are 


from A to 


made by photographing the old pages, 


or desirous of using. Most of 


tent, remarkably cheap, and, 


if properly presented to the 
public it will have a very wide 
sale, and be an exceedingly 
useful work. There is ample 
room in the market for a Cy- 
clopedia like this, which com- 
bines, likewise, the advantage 
of being an excellent Diction- 
ary of the English Language.” 
—Pror. JAMES STRONG, S. T. D., 
Editor of MCthniock & 
Strong's Cyclopedia of Bibh- 
cal, Ecclesiastical, and Theo- 
logical Literature. 


adapted to families and general consultation. 


About Cyclopedias. 


“The Cotumsran CyoLoprpra seems to me to strike a 
happy medium between the loose, superficial works and the 
too elaborate and profound ones, which few are competent 


the larger general cyclopedias 


are overloaded with a mass of technical science and official 
detail that is embarrassing and useless to ordinary readers. 
The Cotumsran is eminently practical, sufficiently full, and 
carefully compiled, well got up, convenient in form and ex- 


as I should judge, admirably 
I think that 
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The New Music Palace, 


453, 455, 457, 459, 461, 463 


Washington Street, in the exact trade center of Boston, 
8 the present central establishment of 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 


and includes an elegant large retail store of 70 feet 
front, Piano Parlors of great beauty, and many halls, 
warerooms and offices devoted to the storing and sale 
of the largest stock of Music on the continent, and of 
every known Band, Orchestral or other Instrument. 
The Store, from its situation, is accessible to all 
music lovers in Eastern Massachusetts, and, by its uni- 
versal system of advertising, mailing of lists and cata- 
logues, extensive gps ers ves and —- mailing 
and expressing of goods ordered, practically stands 
at the door of every village home, and is a neighbor to 
all the scattered farmhouses of the whole country. 


Correspond freely for lists, information 
or musical advice. 

Children. Motion Songs (25 cts., $2.28 doz.) 

Golden Boat (50 cts.) Miss Chant. 

College Songs [50 cts.) 90 songs. 


Cgl.) 


For 
Bordman. 
Social Singing. 
200,000 sold. 
Song Collections. Song Classics, Vol. I 
50 songs. Choice Sacred Solos [81.) 34 songs. 
Piano Collections. Popular Piano Collection 
($l.) 27 pes. Popular Dance Collection ($1. 66 pes. 
Mailed, postpaid, on receipt of above prices. 





OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston. 


CHORAL SONC.- 


Prepared by MELANCTHON WOOLSEY STRYKER. 
Noble Hymns and devout music for the church school, 
by sathors of high repute. 
Cloth, @4@ per 100. Sample sent on receipt of priee. 
THE BICLOW & MAIN COMPANY, 
81 Randolph St., Chicago. 76 East 9th St., New York. 
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i” 6=©6. being a com- 

plete cata- 

logue of the 

English lan- 

fal guage than 

may any diction- 

ma ary ever 

published. 

But it is 

not merely a dictionary; it is an en- 
cyclopedia of common things as well. 
It has been ten years in preparation. 
The leading scholars of the country 
have contributed to its pages. Itis the 

latest dictionary and the best. 





THE REV. C. H. SPURGEON 
says: ‘ The Century Dictionary is 
the book of the century.... 
man had need be a walking en- 
cyclopedia fully to appreciate it.” 











A large descriptive pamphlet containing 
full-size sample pages, etc., will be mailed to 
anyone sending five 2-cent | stamps to 
Tue CenturyCo., 33 E. 17th St., New York. 


H.R. PALMER'S 


new book THE CHORUS KUNG is designed 
or Concert and Choir Use and contains choice selec- 
tions from_the works of Verni, MENDELSSOHN, 
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Price, 75 cts, postpaid, 
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Training and Private Instruction. 


Paper $1.50, Limp Cloth $2.00, postpaid. 
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The Rome. 


A child who joined the order of King’s 
Daughters soon developed a beautiful 
watchfulness for opportunities of serving 
others, especially the aged. Returning 
one day from a visit to an elderly aunt, 
she said thoughtfully, ‘‘ Mamma, it’s of 
no use for me to try to be a King’s Daugh- 
ter with Aunt Mary.’’ Surprised at the 
statement, the mother inquired the rea- 
son. ‘* Why, you see,’’ explained the lit- 
tle girl, ‘‘she won’t let me do anything 
for her, not even to hunt for her specta- 
cles when she loses them. ‘There’s no 
chance to do things to please Jesus in her 
home.” This spirit of independence in 
the aged has its root in worthy motives, 
but carried too far it defrauds children 
of what this little maiden called a 
‘chance’? to grow in the grace of unself- 
ishness. Parents and grandparents are 
wise in offering, and even making, oppor- 





or at the throat. 


wool. The memory is a sacred one. , 


in a sick room! 
beside such a friend at twilight, telling 


from sympathetic counsel! 


some arrangement of soft lace veiling the | subject to this disease. 
neck and simply fastened upon the bosom| approach apply Isa. 41: 18: “‘I, the Lord 
thy God, will hold thy right hand, saying 

Across the years that have stretched| unto thee, Fear not, I will help thee’’; 
between us since she went home to God, |or Isa. 41: 10: ‘“‘ Fear thou not, for I am 
I see my mother thus attired in a gown| with thee; be not dismayed, for I am thy 
innocent of furbelows or flounces, short; God; I will strengthen thee; yea, I will 
enough to escape the ground, always|help thee; yea, I will uphold thee with 
either black or gray in color, and of soft,|the right hand of My righteousness.’ 
fine, unrustling fabric whether of silk or|If it still proves troublesome, try this— 
it has never been known to fail if prop- 
How sweet and soothing such a presence | erly applied: ‘‘I can do all things in Him 
What comfort in sitting | that strengtheneth me.” 


On perceiving its 


General debility. Symptoms, lack of 


the story of the day and receiving strength | faith in God, in self and everybody else. 
Daughters | This is often attended by melancholia and 
and granddaughters should combine in| needs constant and painstaking care. In 
the endeavor to dress the dear old mothers|times of drought this disease is quite 
and aunties tastefully, Never should they| prevalent among the clergy, and often 
ordain the style of dress for these dear| attacks an entire church. Take Isa. 59: 
ones, since nothing is so distasteful to} 1 
old people as the being put under author-|ened that it cannot save; neither His ear 
ity in matters personal; but they should| heavy that it cannot hear’; or Zeph. 3: 
influence, persuade and, if necessary, coax | 1 


: ‘ Behold, the Lord’s hand is not short- 


7: ‘*The Lord thy God is in the midst 


One sees even fewer women than one 
does in the East until the hour when the 
streets become thronged with carriages, 
blossoming out in gayly-dressed ladies 
with parasols like butterflies fluttering 
over them. (No one, who has any respect 
for him or herself, is without a carriage in 
Palermo. We may go dinnerless; but it 
is a necessity of life that we shall sit 
boxed up in a coupé, or be displayed ina 
‘* Victoria,” behind ashowy “ stepper ’’— 
or, if possible, two.) The fashionable 
Palermitans only drive late in the after- 
noon. Until then the Via Macqueda and 
the Corso, being narrow with heavy over- 
hanging balconies, are sad looking enougb, 
the pavement crowded with swarthy men 
in cloaks, one end of which is flung over 
their shoulders muflling their faces up to 
their eyes. 

The seclusion in which women are still 
kept in Sicily seems almost incredible. 
But superstition and prejudice die hard. 
The Saracen principles on this head (ason 
many others) were bequeathed to the 
Spaniards and still live on here, while in 
Spain itself they have been driven out by 
sheer force of common sense and contact 
with civilization. Men and women ser- 
vants never have their meals together, are 


and will leave that city early in May for 
an absence of fifteen months. His ex- 
plorations are to be confined solely to 
Greenland, and the main object of the ex- 
pedition is to determine its northern term- 
inus. In addition, many valuable discov- 
eries are looked for by scientists regarding 
the geological, zcdlogical and botanical 
features of the region. The plan of opera- 
tions is to strike directly for the northeast 
cape across the inland ice, which affords, 
according to the lieutenant’s theory, the 
best possible road to the cape and to the 
otherwise inaccessible coast line, 


A horsecar, apparently made of oranges, 
was one of the novelties seen at the 
State Citrus Fair lately held in Los An- 
geles, Cal. Citrus is the general name for 
oranges, lemons, limes, ete., and at this 
annual exhibition the State awards pre- 
miums for the finest varieties. Some of 
the designs are quite fanciful. For in- 
stance, this car, consisting of a wooden 
frame over whose entire surface oranges 


OONVERSATION OORNER. 


Here are two letters which started from 
their writers two months ago, and ought 
to have reached Boston in less than an 
hour—as they probably did. I do not 
think the post office department is in 
fault, but the Corner letter-box for hiding 
them under a heap of other letters. Do 
you know how carefully the post cffice 
authorities try to have every letter get to 
its proper destination? Last October a 
Western boy wrote me asking for a stamp 
exchange list, and, like an intelligent 
Cornerer, inclosing a stamped envelope 
addressei to himself at De Land, Ill. He 
addressed his letter to Wellesley Hills, 
Mass., a@ most beautiful place, I under- 
stand, but one which I never saw. After 
a month, however, in some way it found 
its proper destination, and I sent the boy 
what he wanted. In the meantime I re- 
ceived a card from the boy, wondering 
why I had not answered his letter. Then 
I answered it again, and then the boy 
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Not on good terms 


—dirt and Pearline. They 


can’t live in the satne house. 


You'll have to take one or the 
other. Take Pearline to clean 
everything that is washable— 
clothes, dishes, paint, glass. 
It saves labor, temper, time, 
money, and fabric. Millions 
use it. No oneis poor enough 
to do without it; everyone is 
richer for using it. 


Peddlers and some unscrupue 


ed upon by those of a ‘ ‘ 9 ( 

tunities to be wait eed y rene the dear old lady, who is, if she but knew | of thee, & mighty One who will wave; OF oe permitted to associate; and a girl is|were tacked, was an imitation of a real|wrote again from Plainfield, IlJ., saying B lous grocers will tell you ** this 
younger generation. Children delig P °/it, the most ornamental person in the|Luke 12: 32: It is your Father’s good | pever allowed to walk ont alone whatever|car that runs between Ontario and the|that he lived in Jacksonville, and pow ewalre is as gol as” or " the same as 
ee a eae er a on Seances ee eeeee on eens Wer seen earn yes Se her social status may be, She is virtually base of the Sierra Nevadas. It is drawn|comes back my original letter from the Pearlineis never peddle yaad if u ur grocer sends 
are the natura i i i areas i — i i as you something in place of Pearline, do the : 

attentions in the home wardly as lovely as she isin her innersoul.} For weariness see Ps. 37: 7: ‘‘ Rest in|a prisoner—as much as is the inhabitant speiies AetineDiek-ab the meetbele, bas| Deed. Lather Oflee ot Weabtagen. lia\ 7 w'so mething in pl e ea Hine 10 the honest 


means whereby they learn to be thought- 
ful of the comfort of others. 





In nearly every church there is a class 
of older young ladies who still keep their 
membership in the organizations for girls 
younger than themselves instead of re- 
cruiting the ranks of the older women. 
One reason for this state of affairs, which 
often gives rise to hard feelings, may be 
found in these words, spoken lately by one 
who attended a missionary meeting made 
up mainly of those advanced in years. 
You cannot blame me,”’ she said, “for 
enjoying the girls’ meetings best. Scarcely 
a woman present spoke so that she could 
be heard, and all had a most unnatural 
tone of voice. But the girls use conver- 
sational tones, and talk so that all can 
hear. If they pray for Japan they say 
Japan, and do not make vague allusions 
to a ‘far-off nation which has recently 
emerged from heathen darkness.’’’ Here 
is a hint for those at whom the criticism 
is aimed. Let them learn to avoid cir- 
cumlocution in prayer, using direct and 
simple language. Let them cultivate 
clear and distinct utterance. These are 
not trifles, though often spoken of as if 
they were unimportant. They should not 
be allowed to act as barriers between 
old and young. A union society for 
Christian work, advocated on the fourth 
page, helps to correct these defects of 
style and manner, and to develop a spirit 
of harmony among all ages. 





It is a weak excuse, as well as short- 
sighted policy, for parents to say that it is 
easier to do things themselves than to 
teach their children. 


whose ears they may pour their stock of 
experiences, 
tic of most shallow natures that they give 
themselves full vent whenever an avail- 
able listener is at hand. Strong and no- 
ble beings sometimes ‘‘ wear their hearts 
upon their sleeves’’ as well, but it is a 
pitiable. weakness; and it is the duty of 
parents to represent to such among their 
young people as may develop a too frank 
and confiding disposition upon a short 
acquaintance the imprudence and folly 
of indulging their propensity. 


woman in describing hertwo sons. ‘‘ Both 





SUDDEN INTIMAOIES. 


BY KATE UPSON CLARE. 


she had told me—well,”’ 
‘* pretty much all that she knew.” 


freely given, even if unsought, any sensi- 


these disdainful words had evidently done 
merited the sneers which she received. 


spent a day together. 


‘They are very different,’’ said a clever 


the Lord and wait patiently for Him.’’ 


A simple but effectual cure for weak 


hands, caused by want of exercise, may 
—— be found in Matt. 21: 28: “*Go, work 
“Before I had known her half a day, | today in the vineyard’; in Eccles. 9: 10: 
satirically—| ++ Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do 
Thus} it with thy might’; or in Gal. 6: 2: 
spake one young woman to another, and| « pogr ye one another’s burdens”; or in 
whatever imight be one’s opinion of the! matt, 20: 28: ‘* Not to be ministered unto 
girl who could betray a confidence 80| pyt to minister.” 


In diseases of the lips or tongue remem- 


ble listener must have felt the contempt) per, « A soft answer turneth away wrath, 
with which the speaker’s voice was full,| pyt a grievous word stirreth up anger.” 
and the scornful laugh with which her “‘ Keep thy tongue from evil and thy lips 
remark was received, to be deserved.| from speaking guile”; also Jas. 1: 26:| 
Any person who could open her heart so/ « 1¢ any man thinketh himself to be reli- 
fully to @ stranger as the subject of/ sions while he bridleth not his tongue 


. . this man’s religion is vain.” 
In the case of broken hearts no better 


The good-natured Irish girls in our remedy can be found than this: “ The 
kitchen are deep in the recesses of each| eternal God is thy dwelling place, and 
other’s hearts by the time that they have} ynderneath are the everlasting arms,”’ at 
The idle women at|the same time remembering “that our 
our watering places seem to like nothing}; 
better than to find a new confidant into! worketh for us more and more exceedingly 
Of) an eternal weight of glory’’; and ‘In all 
It is a common characteris-| their affliction He was afflicted, and the 
angel of His presence saved them; in His 
love and in His pity He redeemed them, 
and He bare them and carried them all 
the days of old.” 


ght affliction which is for the moment 


A. G R. 





TODAY AND TOMORROW. 


If fortune with a smiling face 


Strew roses on our way, 


When shal! we stoop to pick them up? 


Today, my love, today. 


But should she frown with face of care, 


And talk of coming sorrow, 


When shall we grieve—if grieve we must? 


Tomorrow, love, tomorrow. « 


of a harem—and no respectable mother 
would let her daughter enter domestic 
service where this rule was not enforced. 

These restrictions are a serious draw- 
back to the working classes. A girl, going 
to her day’s employment, and returning 
home, must be escorted by some elderly 
woman, who gains a livelihood (often 
eked out in unholy ways) by tog, Fn 
duenna in the absence of a mother. The 
drain upon slender resources caused by 
this conventional obligation is great; but 
the stunting of that self-reliance which we 
consider so essential, and which—in 
American women especially—is of such 
vigorous growth, is even a greater loss 
than that of the daily pence. 


ABOUT TELEPHONES. 


BY REV. E. D. VANCE. 


The writer, when a boy, learned how to 
make a telescope from the weekly reli- 
gious paper that came to his father’s house, 
and knows no good reason why the same 
means should not be used now to tell 
some young person how to make a tele- 
phone. As a result of that half column 
thirty years ago on the telescope there 
stands now in my study a telescope tube 
seven feet long, with an object glass of 








used to teach more than a little gospel 
truth to the hundreds of young people who 
have gazed at the heavens through it. A 
lad has engaged the telescope for two hours 
tomorrow night. 

First, and by all means best, if you want 
to use a telephone on a line of your own, 
as, for example, to amuse the children of 
adjacent homes, apply to the telephone 
authorities controlling your region. I 
think for an isolated line they will rent 


five inches aperture, and it has been] 


the return trip is made wholly by gravity, 
as the road is down grade all the way. So 
the mules comfortably ride back while the 
driver presides at the brakes. Even the 
mules were represented in oranges. An- 
other curiosity was a miniature model of 
the San Gabriel Mission House made of 
the small Tangerine oranges. The effect 
on entering the large hall was exceedingly 
beautiful. Nothing but flowers and fruit 
caught the eye, yellow being the predomi- 
nant color. 


The account of the discovery of anthra- 
cite coal is very interesting. About 1778 
an emigrant, journeying with his ox-team 
to Wyoming Valley, Pa., discovered that 
one of his chains had broken. In con- 
sternation he went to the village black- 
smith, who, having exhausted his char- 
coal, had gone to the woods with several 
men to cut material for another supply. 
The emigrant, following him thither, urged 
him to mend his chain, but the black- 
smith said it would be impossible since 
he was destitute of charcoal. The per- 
sistent emigrant kicked up a black sub- 
stance in his pathway, saying, ‘‘See, here 
is coal.’? The blacksmith, yielding to the 
emigrant’s importunities, peeled from a 
tree some bark upon which he placed 
some of the black substance, then, re- 
turning to his shop, placed it-on the fire 
and found it burned perfectly. He mended 
the emigrant’s chain, and returning to 
his men told them to cut no more wood, 
for he had found a substitute for charcoal. 
For thirty years anthracite coal was used 
exclusively in blacksmith shops, but not 


postmarks show that it was duly mailed 
at Cambridge, reacbed De Land, was for- 
warded to Spriogfield; [ll., was advertised, 
and, as no boy appéared to get it, was sent 
to Washington. Although my letter was 
simply dated at ‘Conv. Corner,” it was 
inclosed in an official envelope, and re- 
turned to ‘*1 Sonierset St., Boston.’ I 
tell you this to show, not that this great 
Government knows about our Corner, but 
that it makes diligent efforts to have 
every boy in its wide domain get his letter, 
even although it may not be of national 
importance. 





MALDEN, Mass. 

Dear Mr. Martin: I send —— to the Sea- 
man’s Library. I left my card at the Con- 
gregational Library, because the lady told 
me that you were usually there ——days. 
It was very interesting in the Library look- 
ing at the different articles in the cases. 
Perhaps you have not noticed in one of the 
cases a piece of an apple tree planted by 
Peregrine White. I send my love to you. 

ARTHUR. 

But there it is, together with a piece of 
the Charter Oak, another of the Eliot Oak 
at South Natick, still another from the 
Old Elm on Boston Common, and a cane 
from the Edwards Elm at Northampton. 
When you go to the Congregational House, 
inquire for the person who is descended 
from Peregrine White, and you will learn 
all about it. I suppose you kaow that 
Peregrine White was the first English 
child born in this country. We had a 
great discussion at our house one time on 
the question, Was Peregrine a boy or a 
girl? This first child died in 1704, aged 


eighty-four years. 
WILMINGTON, Mass. 


Dear Mr. Martin: I have « small collec- 





L 2 K YLE. N.Y 
,) | NI | 
Dinner Ware, Tea Services, Cof- 
fee Sets, Tete-a-Tete Sets, Des- 
sert Pieces, Water Pitchers, Sal- 
vers, Fruit Dishes, Bon Bon 


Dishes and all other articles for 
table use. 


BIGELOW, KENNARD & GO. 


SILVERSMITHS, 
511 Washington St., cor. West. 


THE DUCHESSE GLOVE 


5-BUTTON DRESSED KID. 
The best in fit, Snish, sewing, and elasti- 
city, that can be produced. 

"Puoroughly reliable and fully warranted. 
Price for colors, $1.50. Black, $1.75. 
Inclose stawp with order, for returns 
postage. 

We guarantee satisfaction. 


DUCHESSE PERFECT GLOVE 
CHANDLER & CO. 


Winter Street. Boston 
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Remington 
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Yet this was the/ of them have kind hearts and perhaps 
reason offered by a man this spring when equally good minds, but Arthur makes by | rf those who wronged us owned their faults,| Two will cost $40 rental, and these in- 
a neighbor urged him to let his two boys, | ¢ar the better impression upon a stranger,| And kindly pity pray, struments will give first-rate satisfaction. 
lads in their teens, help plant the garden. | though he is not so good looking as Harry. | When shall we listen and forgive? Iadvise you to engsge a competent line- 
Probably this father had never heard the/ Harry has a too-ready smile, and he is al-| Today, my love, today. man to put up the line and connect the 
remark of a shrewd observer of youth who together too free with his confidences, | But if stern justice urge rebuke, instruments, and spare no expense in 
said that he never knew boys who were| while Arthur has that seriousness and| And warmth from memory borrow, guarding against lightning. If you had 
fond of gardening to gofarastray. There| sng reserve which make a stranger re-| When shall we chide—if chide we dare? seen lightning play into a home over an 
seems to be something about working in|syect one immediately and want to know| Tomorrow, love, tomcrrow. unguarded wire as the writer has seen it, 
the soil and loving its products that does! one better.’ If those to whom we owe a debt a whole column of warning would not be 
them good morally as well as physically.| The phrase, ‘‘a fine reserve,’ isnot an} Are harmed unless we pay, too much; but perfect safety is attainable 
They seldom take naturally to gardening | yncommon one, but it is not so much| when shall we struggle to be just? if you will arrange a switch out of doors, 
any more than girls take to housework, | thought of as it should be. A‘‘finere-| Today, my love, today. at least ten feet from the house, on a post 
but this inherent reluctance can be over-| serve’? of manner is entirely consistent| But if our debtor fail our hope, covered from the weather, and worked by 
come with a little help and encouragement | with great goodness of heart, yet shows to} And plead his ruin thorough, a string or wire from within the house, so 
from parents. A share in the profits of 4/ the most casual observer that its possessor | When shall we weigh his breach of faith? | that when the string is pulled the line is 
vegetable garden usually acts as &@ strong | nas a self-respect which is not to be trifled| Tomorrow, love, tomorrow. switched to a very large and excellent| . 
sasoeraiee tet en aoe er with. It gives no confidence until proof! 7, love, estranged, should once again ground wire. It is well to switch the line 
and dig diligently y y of worthiness is afforded, while it is} His genial smile display, every night. To protect the poles every 
to receive the highest market prices for the equally free from all suspicion. It is the| when shall we kiss his proffered lips? fifth pole should be “ rodded.” The line- 
* fruit of their toil. Cultivating flowers, | foundation of the noblest dignity. It Today, my love, today. man can show you how to doit. | THE GIRL WITH ONE TALENT, | when he was a student there. How old 
also, should by all means be encouraged. | pecomes the rich and the poor alike. No|But if he would indulge regret, But some will prefer to make their own! [p Bishop Vincent’s new book, Studies | must that tree be? 
This is always delightful if mother shares | man can ever fall into entire contempt} Or dwell with bygone sorrow, telephones, Any one has a right to make! in Young Life, he gives the following pen-| Nowas to that stamp. You are right 
in the work, and no small benefit accrues | among his fellows if he possesses it. When shall we weep—if weep we must? —_/ and use one telephone experimentally but| picture of Laura Onetalent, a girl who was|as to its issue in 1876. It was not how- 
to her from being in the open air. It} «Oh, I hate these cold, stuck-up peo-| Tomorrow, love, tomorrow. not commercially. The boys of adjacent | somewhat deficient in a certain class of at-|ever a postage stamp, but a stamped en- 
would be well if gardening in some form} jo} cried an impulsive girl, whose i Wildl insane banetbens tase country homes can easily make and oper-|tainments, but who was gifted with asingle|velope, After along search in the attic! 
ere ; : ‘ 
were considered an essential part of the| mother was trying to impress upon her|” 4 minutes will not stay; iad ate a telephone line with home-made in-| talent which she used wonderfully well: found the letters I wrote home to ‘‘ the 
preparation for summer. More grubbing | the importance of suitable reserve. I) wo, always time to tata’ them struments. To make a telephone buy 4} Let us review her resources. We take!/children’’ from the famous Centennial 
in the earth would save many & woman) would rather tell all that I ever heard and| Today, my love, today. large round file; break two inches off/an inventory, as merchants say. Self-|mxposition at Philadelphia. The design 





you, for $20, a telephone complete, with} until after 1808 did it come into general 
tion of stamps, among them two stamps of \ A 7 t 
transmitter and battery, for one year. | use. Cuba with the bes A nye Pa to — I eS to ] e r 
have some that I would be glad to exchange 
A BUSY MOTHER. for others. Will you please tell me about a it bagge 2S 
BY MRS. M. F. BUTTS. stamp like the drawing on inclosed bit of 
. paper? I have been told that it is a stamp 
“? Tis time,’’ said Mother Nature, issued at the time of the Centennial, but [ 
‘* For me to nurse my pets.”’ want ea Ba about 4 4 4 ets: — 
piece of a mulberry tree which was plante —_— _ 
pe torte ™ eee Sane Sener by George Washington ; it was given to me) presents the practical results achieved by 
And warm her violets; : hal P P s 
by a lady whose father brought it from the|* the best inventive and mechanical 
And she sent a shower of raindrops, South. In answer to Nathan’s question, I kill. aided b sgt SM 1 and the ex | 
By a cheerful little breeze, ss eee ee ee og 
Down to the wildwood cradles 
Of her anemones. 











will say that one of the late emperors often : ‘ : 

wore the blue corn-flower, but I do not know perience gained re _ 

who wore the potato blossom. FIFTEEN YEARS in whic 
Lucy H. it has been the 


Yours very truly, 

Emperor of what nation? What is the) STANDARD WRITING MACHINE 
‘‘ blue corn- flower’? I saw in the Con- _OF THE WORLD. 
gregational Library a piece of a mulberry 
tree from Scrooby, the Nottinghamshire 
home of our Pilgrim fathers. I have a 
leaf which I picked from the mulberry 
“ ” tree planted by the poet Milton in the 
bh f k to do! 

ee “ garden of his college at Cambridge, Eng., 


And she peeped beneath the wrappings 
Of the may flowers’ rustling beds 

To see if the darling babies 

Had their pink hoods on their heads. 
She watched the daffodillies, 

And little crocus, too. 

‘* Oh, dear,’’ said Mother Nature, 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, 
327 Broadway, New York. 











THE NEW MODEL “HALL.” 


knowledge: as to arithmetic and algebra— 


from the necessity of taking “spring 
bitters’’ every season. 


HOW SHOULD AN OLD LADY 
DRESS? 








BY MRS. M. E. SANGSTER. 


I am afraid that in our restless, aspir- 
ing life of today we are losing from so- 
ciety and the family one of the most pic- 
turesque and beautiful features of a former 
period, viz., the old lady. In our hot strife 
for success we all desire to keep our youth 
not only—our youth of spirit, our eager 
strength, our ability to be in the van of 
whatever is going on—but as well it is 
our aim to look young, at least as young 
as we can. The frankly brave gentle- 
woman who acknowledges her age, and is 
not ashamed of the dignity of gray hairs, 
nor blind to the charms imparted by ex- 
perience of life and acquaintance with 
human nature, is less frequently met than 
she should be, though when we do meet 
her how glad and ungrudging is our hom- 

e. 

“The question, how should an elderly 
lady dress so as to render her appearance 
most attractive, is a pertinent one. In 
a city drawing room, recently, a con- 
spicuous figure was a stately woman of 
seventy-five years, strong, rugged and 





knew than to make people afraid of me 
and dislike me by playing ‘Mrs. Lofty,’ 
and pretending that I am of some mys- 
terious consequence!”’ 

But a ‘ fine reserve’ is consistent with 
the sweetest affability and Christian gen- 
It may and should win as much 
The ‘“‘hauteur’’ and 
“haut ton” (which the celebrated ‘‘ Lib- 
bie’? could never acquire) of the super- 
cilious woman of society are as far re- 
moved from the golden mean of refine- 
ment of manner as is the ‘‘ gushing heart 
of sentiment,’’ which leads to the sudden 
intimacies between the weaklings to whom 


love as respect. 


In these gquickly-formed friendships, 
usually as quickly broken as made, are 
revealed the sacred secrets of the family, 
and the business confidences which, when 
violated, are liable to precipitate misery 
The runaway marriages and 
ill-considered engagements which fill the 
records of the divorce courts, and the col- 
umns of the sensational newspapers, are 
among the deplorable results of the same 
Solomon seemed to be particu- 
larly impressed with the dangers of rash 
His model woman ‘ open- 
eth her mouth with wisdom.’” 
he says, “‘uttereth all his mind, but a 


But care, resentment, angry words, 
And unavailing sorrow, 
Come far too soon if they appear 
Tomorrow, love, tomorrow. 
—Charles Mackay. 


SUPPOSED OAUSES OF LONGEVITY. 


BY A MASSACHUSETTS PHYSICIAN. 


It is interesting to note the conditions 
under which the lives of very aged persons 
have been passed, and the reasons which 
are given by themselves and their friends 
why they have so long outlived their fel- 
lows. The reasons may not always be the 
true ones, and the conditions are diverse and 
even opposite in different cases. 

Mrs. Hannah Cox of Holderness, N. H., 
who died in 1881 in her one hundred and 
sixth year attributed her lorg life toregular 
habits and active labor. 

Elihu Stevens of Kennebec County, Me., 
who was living a few years ago at the age 
of one hundred and one, gave as the cause of 
his longevity the fact that he never smoked 
tobacco nor drank intoxicating liquors. 

An aged physician of my acquaintance, 
now past eigbty-nine, attributes his ad- 
vanced years, first, to his heredity, which is 
sufficiently remarkable in that his father 
and grandfather, both physicians, each died 
at eighty-eight, and that the average age 
attained by his father’s family of six is over 
eighty, three being still alive; secondly, to 





from the large end. Take this, or send 
it by mail, to any electric light or railway 
headquarters, and for a dime the engineer 
will magnetize the file. Take a common 
thread spool; bore the central hole so it will 
fit the small end of the file, then turn the 
core as thin as possible. On this wind one 
ounce of No. 36 silk-covered magnet wire, 
taking care to let the inside end of the wire 
project through the end of the spool three 
or four inches, and let the last end project 
through the same end of the spool. Let 
the magnet project through the spool half 
aninch. Turn a suitable wooden handle 
with large head, and through it centrally 
fix the bar magnet with an adjusting 
screw and diaphragm with mouthpiece. 
Messrs. Munn & Co., Scientific American 
Building, New York City, for ten cents 
will send you Supplement No. 142, which 
gives illustrations of the above telephone. 
The two ends of the helix wire should be 
led to two binding posts, and these posts 
connected to the two ends of the line wires. 

A cheap telegraph key and sounder 
answers very well for a call, but small 
electric bells can be had, which the line 
man can supply and arrange for you still 
better than the sounder, 

A better telephone is made with three 
eight-inch horseshoe magnets. Place 


minus; geography and history—moderate; 
orthography, rhetoric and elocution—de- 
ficient; no voice, no music, no conversa- 
tional power; artistic skill at the mini- 
mum; no commercial ability. A girl with 
a father and mother, with brothers and 
sisters, and one talent. What Laura’s 
one talent is we set ourselves at work to 
find out. 

Laura slept soundly. The pillow was 
welcome at night and the parting was 
hard in the morning. When the first bell 
rang she wished she could pull the tongue 
out of it and hide the brazen disturber of 
her peace beyond all+ power of finding. 
She thought it would be so delightful to 
sleep for two hours more, or one hour, or 
thirty minutes, or—fifteen minutes. But 
scarcely had the echo of the bell died 
away before Laura had summoned herself 
and commanded herself, and in due time— 
without too much speed to prevent the 
well doing of all that had to be done, and 
without too much slowness to break the 
morning order of the household below 
stairs—she reported herself for duty, 
wherever that morning the line of duty 
had been cast. She always came in with 
a cheerful smile and a hearty salutation. 
The girl in the kitchen used to say, 
‘**When Miss Laura comes in a mornin’ 
I shield my poor eyes for the brightness.”’ 
It was Bridget’s blarney, but when you 
know Laura you will excuse Bridget’s ex- 
travagance. Usually one or two of the 
children had to be buttoned or hooked, 
combed or coddled, and who could do it so 
well as Laura, who greeted a chance of 


has a mounted postboy with 1776 above, 
and a train of cars and telegraph wires 
with 1876 below. In order to obtain the 
exact facts about this remarkable issue, I 
wrote to the third assistant post-master 
general at Washington, and he has kindly 
answered sending a printed account of it, 
part of which I will copy for you, con- 
densing it somewhat. 


To illustrate the process of manufacturing 
stamped envelopes, the contractors at Hart- 
ford put one of their improved machines, 
handsomely ornamented, in the space de- 
voted to the Post Office Department in the 
Government Building on the Centennial 
grounds. It was in almost constant opera- 
tion during exhibition hours, from the open- 
ing, May 10, to Nov. 10. These envelopes 
are of two sizes, full letter and commercial, 
the first printed in green and the other in 
vermilion. The issues of both sizes made a 
total of 9,002,000, of which nearly 4,000,000 
were printed with special return requests. 
As was expected, the envelope machine 
proved to be one of the most attractive fea- 
tures of the Government exhibit, if not of 
the entire exhibition, being constantly sur- 
—" by large crowds of people while at 
work, 


That is true, for I remember surround- 
ing it several times. To prove that this is 
not a mistake in my memory, I will read 
you a few extracts from the letters I have 
just taken out of these Centennial envel 
opes: 

U. 8S. GovERNMENT DEPARTMENT, CEN- 
TENNIAL, PHILADELPHIA, 





A Perfect Typewriter. Best Manifolder. Terms 
to Agents Liberal. Portable, Inexpensive. Writes 
all Languages. Head Mr. Howells’s Opinion: 

“T wish to express my very great satisfaction with 
the Hall typewriter. Impressions and aligment are both 
more perfect than any other typewriter that I know, 
and it is simply a pleasure to use it. Itis delightfully 
simple and manageable.” (Signed) W. D. HOWELLS, 
Send for Catalogue and Specimens of Work. 
Address N. TYPEWRITER CO., 10 Temple P1., Boston. 
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i th it in till aft ds.”? i i 
wholesome, as might be expected of one| wise man keepeth it in till afterwards.’’| the fact that he has always been a smalljthem with like poles together as for a aa Wied aa ea MEE acasade oF aoe 


country born and bred, but dressed, alas, 
in a way to make one shiver. The thin 
gray hair was tightly drawn from the fore- 
head and ears, and skewered with a hairpin 
into a very compact little knot, like an 
exaggerated coat button, at the back of 
the head. A narrow strip of linen collar, 
severe and plain, relieved the black gown, 
which was modeled in the tailor-made 
style in vogue among our young women. 
The result of the whole costume was 
unhappy. One wanted to get hold of 
that dear old lady, and dress her, as she 
ought. to have been dressed, with a cap 
of tulle, fleecy white and fleecy soft, cov- 
ering her head, and carrying out its refin- 
ing effect in broad white lappets, falling 
loosely over the shoulders, or in creamy 
satin strings tied beneath the chin. The 
cap is an elderly gentlewoman’s best and 
queenliest head-dress, and should be an 
indispensable part of her daily dress. Let 
it be white, if possible, though a black 
lace cap, with little loops of lavender or 
crimson, once so popular with stately 
dames in their sixties and seventies, is a 
beautiful addition to a woman whose 
complexion is not of the type in which 
fairness has fallen into a network of 
wrinkles. 

There is a little book entitled Dr. John 
Brown and His Sister Isabella in which 
is given a portrait of Miss Brown, ideally 
appropriate as a fashion plate for elderly 
women. Also in Memorials of a Quiet 
Life and in the Memoir of the Baroness 
Bunsen there are pictures of aged ladies 
arrayed to perfection. These all have the 
cap. And they have also # dainty little 


And over and over he reminds us in dif- 
ferent ways, ‘“‘He that is surety for a 
stranger shall smart for it.’’ 


importance of knowing what to do in case 
of sudden illness or accident, 
life has been saved by the knowledge of 
a few simple remedies which should be 
kept constantly on hand. 
have told us so plainly what to do in 
certain emergencies that anybody with 
&@ moderate amount of judgment may be 
able to save himself er a fellowman if he 


edies which we may apply to ourselves 
if we are the stricken ones, or give to 
others, as the case may be. 
of the more important ones are noted here. 


strong, and let thine heart take courage.” 


cicrgy, but rarely among church members, 
is overwork. Remedy—‘‘ Come unto Me, 
all ye that labor and are heavy laden, and 





A FEW SIMPLE REMEDIES. 


Much has been said and written on the 


Many a 


Physicians 


will only follow directions. 


physical, so in our spiritual, life. 
Great Physician has given us certain rem- 


A speedy cure 


Also in Ps, 27: 14: ‘‘ Wait on the Lord; be 
a 


Another disease found often among the 








shawl over the shoulders, or a gown with 
soft folds crossing over the breast, and 


felt. 


eater; and lastly, to the not less important 
fact that he has made it a life-long rule not 
to worry. 


Mrs. Phebe Brockway died at Union 


‘| Springs, N. Y., in 1884, at the alleged age of 
one hundred twelve years and two months. 
Of her it is written that her life was one of 
singular hardship and privation, but that, be- 
ing endowed with an iron constitution, she 
weathered every storm and lived to see her 
descendants of five generations. 


Col. George L. Perkins of Norwich, Ct., 


died a year or two ago in his one hundred 
and first year. 
life may be gained from the fact that at the 
time of celebrating his hundredth birthday 
As in our|he was still actively engaged in business, 
Our| walked four miles to his office every day, was 
as erect and active as any man of sixty, and 
looked as if he were good for another hun- 
dred years. 
died, a few years before, it is said that he 
Only a few offered the vacant place to a young doctor, 
but with the remark that there was some 
One very common trouble is faintness. danger in accepting it as he had buried 
“Tf thou faint in the day of adversity, | seven of his doctors already! 

thy strength is small.’ 
may be found in Isa. 40: 31: *‘ They that 
wait upon the Lord shall renew their 
strength. ... They shall run and not be 


weary; they shall walk, and not faint.’ | your food to your temperament. 
icines and doctors. Keep a quiet conscience, 


Some idea of his habits of 


When his family physician 


The German physiologist Hoffman sum- 


marizes the means of reaching a great age 
as follows: ‘‘ Avoid excess in everything. 
Respect old habits, even bad ones. Adapt 


Shun med- 


gay heart and a contented mind.” 
SICILEAN WOMEN. 


From a charming description of customs 





and manners in Sicily, by a writer in the 
Nineteenth Century, we select the following 
I will give you rest.” “Casting all your account of the singular seclusion of women 
anxiety upon Him, because He careth for 
you.” ‘As thy days so shall thy strength 
be.” 

Nervousness is universally known and| colorless air. 
Young Christians are especially| driving the writer says: 


there. It is seldom that a woman is seen 
walking on the streets, and therefore the 
thoroughfares have a decidedly dull and 


Concerning the habits of 


compound magnet; draw the central mag- 
net back half an inch; in this space fit a 
soft iron core with a round end projecting 
one inch; around the two projecting cores 
wind a helix; connect them the same as 
if the horseshoe magnet were straightened 
and the wire wound from end to end. 
These three magnets will be heavy, and 
the instrument not portable. Fix them 
with their helices adjacent to a diaphragm 
suitably mounted on a perpendicular posi- 
tion. Dolbear’s little book on the tele- 
phone will picture this for you. It can 
| be had at any bookstore. 

You must not use such instruments or 
lines for any commercial message what- 
ever, but for the temporary amusement of 
children it affords pleasant recreation; 
and for school instruction the home-made 
instrument has for a long time supplied a 
want in many educational centers. And 
when the patent expires it may be that 
your telephone line can carry commercial 
messages without transgression of law. 


THIS AND THAT. ' 

We offer a prize of one dollar each week for 
the best ‘‘ This and That,” suited for publica- 
tion, not exceeding 175 words. Nothing copied 
verbatim from a book or paper will be accepted, 
but we require that the source from which the 
material is obtained be mentioned. Send to This 
and That, Congregationalist Office, giving full 
address. The prize this week is awarded to 
Isabel S. Dana, Concord, N. H. 


Lieutenant Peary’s Arctic expedition 
will not be under the patronage of the 
Government, as we stated inadvertently a 
few weeks ago, but is to be a private one 
under the auspices of the Academy of 
Natural Sciences of Philadelphia. It will 
comprise six members bssides Mr. Peary, 








shine, or a whiff of air from fields of new- 
mown hay. ‘‘ They love it and I love it,” 
she said. 

A greeting, a kiss, a playful sally, a 
lively question, were ready for father and 
mother. The voice that could not sing 
was music itself in home speech, and if its 
owner could not talk at breakfast about 
Gladstone’s policy, or the definition of 
beauty given by the last night’s lecturer in 
Osmond Hall, she could ask questions 
enough to keep everybody talking, each in 
the line of his liking; and, without know- 
ing how wise and strong she was, Laura 
Onetalent used her love and common sense 
and tact in keeping peace at the table, re- 
pressing uncomfortable topics, drawing 
cut people according to their bent and 
ability, and, too ‘‘stupid’’ to say much 
herself, she was sagacious enough to play 
the general with the wit and wisdom of 
all the rest. And if they—the ‘‘all the 
rest’’ of the household—had a good time, 
Laura was happy. When breakfast and 
prayer were over, if there were not prob- 
lems in algebra to be solved, or selections 
from Liszt or Bach to be practiced, or an 
essay for a Shakespearean club to be writ- 
ten (and she was always excused from 
such service), there was something to do 
with mother or for mother, with Bridget 
or in Bridget’s stead; yon for father 
or the boys; something for the little girls; 
something in bedroom, kitchen, parlor or 
cellar; sweeping, dusting, bed-making, 
cooking, stitching, watching, errand- 
going, ay Along something that 
needed to be done for the good order and 
good feeling of the household; and Laura, 
who could not do great thingsto make the 
world wonder, did her share, and was glad 
to do more than her share, of little things, 
which in the doing and in the spirit of the 
doing made “society girls’? wonder at 
Laura’s goodness and patience, and all 
which made other mothers envious of 
Laura’s mother, and which, mereover, 
pleased the King on the throne in the 





central chamber of Laura’s heart, 


My Dear Eddie: I inclose this in an en- 
velope which is taken up, gummed, stamped, 
folded and counted, by the wonderfai fin- 
gers of a machine, close by where I am sit- 
ting. I thought you would like to keep the 
envelope in your collection. This Exposi- 
tion is the grandest affair that this little 
earth ever saw. You may live to see some- 
thing far grander, but I shall not. Every 
thing and place and person and incident 
that you ever read or heard of is represented 
here... . Harry and Rufus would fairly 
jump out of their skin if they could see 
what I see every hour. Hunter’s camp, log 
hut, black bear; 10,000 rhododendrons, and 
every plant and flower inthe world. Every 


cles here... . Tell Joanna one machine 
blows so hard that it blew a man’s hat away 
up into the air, and that I went to a Sun- 
day school and saw hundreds of little chil- 
dren, and heard them sing. PAPA, 

I think that Sunday school was John 
Wanamaker’s—you know he is now the 
Postmaster-General of the United States, 
Of course you understand why I have 
copied this—to set you thinking about 
the World’s Fair at Chicago two years 
hence, where we must certainly have a 
Corner of our own to meet in. 

MitFrorp, N. H. 


Dear Mr. Martin: I thought I would like 
to join the Corner. I have 72 different 
stamps and hope to get more. Would some 
of the Cornerers like a U. S. red 3 ct. stamp 
with a train of cars on it? I havea few I 
would like to exchange for African or Aus- 
tralian stamps. Yours truly, 

CHARLIE H, 


I suppose that must be the Centennial 
stamp. Other letters from’ Robert B., 
Providence, R. I.; Henry H. (and ‘Sister 
Mary’’), North Cambridge, Mass.; Theo- 
dore D., Auburndale, Mass.; Edward D. 
(and Fred.), Gardner, Mass. 





Mr. MARTIN, 


Extract of BEEF. 


The best and most economical “Stock” for 
Soups, Ete. 


One _ pound equals forty-five unds of 
prime lean Beet. , si 


Send to us for our book of receipts, showing 





uces. 


_— 


ARMOUR & CO., Chicago. 
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The Sunday School. 


Lesson FoR APRIL 19, Jonah 1: 1-17. 


JONAH SENT TO NINEVEH. 


BY REV. A. E. DUNNING, D.D. 


1. Now the word of the LoRpD came unto Jonah 
the son of Amittai, saying, 4 

2. Arise, go to Nineveh, that great city, and 
ery against it; for their wickedness is come up 
before me. : 

3. But Jonah rose up to flee unto Tarshish 
from the presence of the LORD; and he went 
down to Joppa, and found a ship going to Tar- 
shish: so he paid the fare thereof, and went 
down into it, to go with them unto Tarshish 
from the wy ped of the LORD. 

4, But the Lorp sent out a great wind into the 
sea, and there was a mighty tempest in the sea, 
so that the ship was like to be broken. , 

5. Then the mariners were afraid, and cried 
every man unto his god; and they cast forth the 
wares that were in the ship into the sea, to 
lighten it unto them. But Jonah was gone down 
into the innermost parts of the ship; and he lay, 
and was fast asleep. 

6. So the shipmaster came r him, — said 
unto him, What 8 ou, pe rise, 
call upon thy God, if so be that God will think 
upon us, that we perish not. 

7. And they said every one to his fellow, 
Come, and let us cast lots, that we may know 
for whose cause this evil is upon us. So they 
cast lots, and the lot fell upon Jonah. 

8. Then said they unto him, Tell us, we pray 
thee, for whose cause this evil is upon us; what 
is thine occupation? and whence comest thou? 
what is thy country? and of what people art 
thou? 

9. And hesaid unto them, I am an Hebrew; and 
I fear the LORD, the God of heaven, which hath 
made the sea and the dry land. 

10, Then were the men exceedingly afraid, 
and said unto him, What is this that thou hast 
done? For the mén knew that he fled from the 
presence of the Jorn, because he had told them. 

11. Then said they unto him, What shall we do 
unto thee, tha# the sea may. be calm unto us? for 
the sea grew mmore and more tempestuous. 

12. And he said unto them, Take me up, and 


cast me foyth into the sea; so shall the sea be 
elm ae for I know that for my sake this 





grevt tempest is upon you. 

13. Nevertheless the men rowed hard to get 
them back to the land; but they could not; tor 
= sea grew more and more tempestuous aginst 

em. 

14. Wherefore they cried unto the Lorn, and 

said, We beseech thee, O LORD, we beseech thee, 
let us not perish for this man’s life, and lay not 
upon us innocent blood: for thou, O LorD, hast 
done as it pleased thee. 
_ 15. So they took up Jonah, and cast him forth 
into the sea: and the sea ceased from her raging. 
_ 16. Then the men feared the Lorp exceed- 
ingly; and they offered a sacrifice unto the Lorp, 
and made vows. 

17. And the LORD prepared a great fish to 
swallow up Jonah; and Jonah was in the belly 
of the fish three days and three nights. 


Ten of the sixteen Old Testament prophetic 
books bear the names of prophets who lived be- 
fore the captivity of Judah. Four of them 
prophesied in the northern kingdom—Jonah, 
Amos, Hosea and Micah. Their mission in gen- 
eral was to save Israel from destruction by 
Assyria. The most ancient of these prophets 
was Jonah, and the book which bears his name 
is the only one classed among the prophetic 
books which is in narrative form. From its be- 
ginning and close many have inferred that it is 
a fragment of a history of which the rest has 
been lost. 

Whether this is a narrative of facte or a para- 
ble founded on history is a question much de- 
bated, but it can hardly be profitable to spend a 
great part of the Sunday school hour in discuss- 
ing it. The chief reason urged against its 
being veritable history is the story of Jonah’s 
experience with the sea monster. On the other 
hand, this is no more difficult to believe than 
- the stories of Elijah and Elisha, and it has an 
equal claim with them to be accepted as a his- 
toric record. It seems to have been so regarded 
by our Saviour, who refers to Jonah’s experience 
in the belly of the fish as an illustration of his 
own entombment, and of Jonah’s deliverance as 
& sign of His divine commission which prefigured 
His resurrection as the sign that He was the 
Son of God. In either case, however, the great 
lessons taught concerning the character and 
will of God, and His relations with men, are 
the same; and these are what we seek in study- 
ing the book. 

1, The only place in the Old Testament outside 
of this book where Jonah is mentioned is 2 Kings 
14: 25. He could not have prophesied later than 
the time of Jeroboam II, the great-grandson of 
Jehu, concerning whom we studied in the last 
lesson. 

2. Nineveh was the capital of the Assyrian 
Empire, and it was captured and destroyed 
about six®muadro? soars bofcere Chsiste Fiivata 
Jonah 3: 3 it is thought that this book was 
written a long time after these events occurred, 
since it would not have been necessary for a 
writer in Jonah’s time to make this explanation 
about Nineveh to the Jews. 

3. Tarshish was probably a Phoenician port in 
the south of Spain. 

6, 6. Perhaps the sailors belonged to Tarshish 
also. At any rate, they seemed to have known 
nothing about Jehovah, and to have worshiped 
different gods. They thought their passenger 
might know of another god who had power in 
that region. 

8-12. Jonah seems to have concluded at once 
that the tempest was caused by Jehovah, to 
whom he could not pray since he was trying to 
escape from Him. He saw that he was the 
cause of the whole trouble, and he was not 
mean enough to conceal it. 

13. It was of littlé use for the sailors to try to 
do what Jonah had just confessed that he had 
attempted in vain. But, like a great many 
others, they still tried to get away from the 
power of God. 

14-16. The experience of these heathen sailors 
was profound. They destroyed, as they sup- 
posed, a life to appease the wrath of God, and 
they had such evidence that their act was pleas- 
ing to Him that they acknowledged Him as 
their God. They did the best they could, and 
they were accepted. 

17. It required a much more severe discipline 
to bring the prophet into harmony with God 
than was necessary for the sailors. By what 
strange methods have many of us been brought 
to acknowledge the sovereign right of God to 
our service! 

FLEEING FROM GOD. 

Avoidance of known duty is no uncom- 
mon experience. The setting of this pic- 
ture of the prophet Jonah is so peculiar 
that it has often attracted more attention 
than the picture itself. But whatever 
opinion may be formed about that, the 
experience is common to all lands and to 
all times. Here was a man summoned by 
God to do a service against which his 
entire nature rebelled. He did not ques- 
tion at all that he was summoned to do 
it, and by God Himself. But he deliber- 
ately sought to run away from his duty, 
and so involved others in bitter trouble, 
and was himself plunged into a horrible 
fate from which divine mercy rescued 
him. Let us follow the steps of his expe- 
rience. There was: 

1. The reason for his flight. The word 
of God came to him, saying, ‘‘ Go to Nin- 
eveh,. . . and cry against it.” Nineveh 
was the city of his country’s enemies. 
He did not want to expose himself to 
their wrath. He did not want to warn 
them against the consequences of their 
sin. Above all, he did not want them to 
be saved from its consequences. Nineveh 
was the stronghold of Assyria, and As- 
syria was seeking to destroy Israel. All 
the reasons he could think of were against 
his going, except the command of God. 

One man is summoned to enter the 
ministry, which seems to promise poverty, 
self-denial, the contempt of some and the 
indifference of others. He would much 
prefer to go into business, or take some 
other profession. Another is impelled to 
declare the gospel to one to whom he 
thoroughly dislikes to mention the sub- 
ject. Others are called away from pleas- 
ures most attractive to service in many 
respects disagreeable—to care for aged 
parents who make unreasonable demands, 
to receive some fretful invalid into the 
home, to take some uninviting employ- 
ment—and all reasons are against accept- 
ing the call except the single fact that 
duty makes it, Who is there who has 
not sometimes felt like Jonah when the 
word of the Lord came to him? 

2, The method of flight. It seems to 
have been a common impression in that 


shiped; and though the Israelites regarded 
Jehovah as the supreme and only God, it 
is not strange that when Jonah wanted 
to escape from Him this idea should have 
had weight with him. When any one 
wants to avoid duty he is likely to give 
credence to weak arguments. Jonah 
planned to go to the farthest place he 
could reach, put himself in the care of 
heathen strangers, and risked his life on a 
treacherous sea rather than do what he! 
knew he ought to do. 

There was nothing strange in this. 





Many have eagerly sought to place them- 
selves in circumstances in which it would | 
be impossible for them to obey the call of | 
duty, and have persuaded themselves that | 
they have got there by steps beyond their | 
control. Once on the ship and out at sea | 
and Jonah’s conflict with the call of God} 
was over. He could not go to Nineveh, | 
so he went to sleep. No doubt the battle | 
was & fierce one, and would have been | 
kept up if he had not settled it by getting | 
where he could not possibly obey the sum- | 
mons from which he fled. So journeys 
are taken, obligations assumed and con- 
tracts made by men and women, and even 
by young children, to relieve them from 
obedience to God. 

8. The failure by flight. Jonah made 
itimpossible for him to obey God, but he 
did not get away from Him. He only 
put himself in a condition where it was 
dreadful to meet God. He thought of 
distant Spain as a refuge, but he did not 
think of the tempest when he took pas- 
sage in the ship and paid his fare and 
went below to sleep. He did not think 
of the lot that was to be cast, nor of the 
questions that were to be asked him. 

When one flees from duty, he puts him- 
self not only out of sympathy with God, 
but also with nature and with men. He 
cannot kill his conscience, though he may 
lull it to sleep for awhile, or drown it in 
pleasures or cares. It is sure to demand 
a reckoning; and when such an one seeks 
to justify himself he is likely to find his 
views of truth and of life changed, though 
he may not know that they are distorted. 
Many a man renounces the religious faith 
which he had held in earlier years, and 
explains it on the ground of riper wisdom 
and experience, when the true explana- 
tion is that, having first thrust away his 
good conscience, he has made shipwreck 
of his faith [1 Tim. 1: 19]. Jonah’s 
journey to Joppa was lost labor; his fare 
paid was lost money; his voyage was lost 
time. His failure was greater than that. 
He was leaving the Ninevites to their 
own destruction, and bringing great peril 
on the sailors with whom he took passage. 
Every one who runs away from duty 
brings disaster on others beside himself. 

4, The end of flight. When Jonah was 
brought to face the consequences of his 
sin, he promptly confessed. Some men 
would have denied everything. He 
frankly declared his nationality, his God 
and his evii deed. Some men would have 
begged those whom they had wronged to 
stand by them. He calmly told them to 
throw him overboard. There was a manly 
spirit in him which we cannot but admire, 
and in the sailors, too, for they were 
touched by it and sought to save him. 
But it was useless for them to fight against 
God. He had too great purposes of kind- 
ness toward His prophet to let him think 
he could escape from God. 

Happy, at least as happy as is possible 
for him, is the man who is arrested by 
means however harsh in his effort to run 
away from duty. God had not forgotten 
Jonah. What befell him was no accident 
nor afterthought. The great fish was 
prepared by God for the work of saving 
the lost prophet. It was a curious craft 
in which to make the land at the point 
where he might start on the errand which 
he had been commanded to do. But it 
was better for him than the ship bound 
for Tarshish, for not only were its crew 
saved from drowning, but the vast city’s 
impending destruction was averted, and 
Jonah was restored to his fellowship with 
God and his office as His prophet. 

These are truths which should take 
hold of our lives, for they are the results 
both of revelation and of the experience 
of many successive generations, that when 
God calls any one to any service, however 
disagreeable or difficult, the easiest and 
pleasantest way for him is to do it; that 
the effort to flee from duty may put one 
where he cannot perform it, but will not 
free him from obligation; that flight will 
distort his judgment, bring others into 
peril, and defeat his purposes; and that 
God’s greatest kindness to one who is sin- 
ning is to bring on him such disaster and 
pain as will bring him back to God, and 
put him once more in the way of obedi- 
ence to God’s command. 


HINTS FOR PRIMARY TEACHING. 
BY MI88 LUCY WHEELOCK. 


Suppose there were a boy here (I) anda 
market here (M), I M, and the boy 
were sent to the market, who will draw a 
line to show the best way for him to go? 
What kind of aline have youdrawn? Yes; 
a straight line. But suppose the boy should 
start this way I M, do you think 
he would reach the market? Yes; hemight 
by going down some side street and then 
coming back ; but would it be the best way? 
Why not? If the boy were told to go 
directly to the market, and he took the way 
leading in the opposite direction, what sort 
of a boy would you call him? Disobedient. 
Our lesson today is about a man who dis- 
obeyed the voice of God. He was living 
here in Gath-hepher. (Draw a map and 
locate the town.) He was directed to go 
over here to the great city of Nineveh to 
preach, but instead he took the opposite 
direction and came down to Joppa. (Locate 
the two towns and show the direction by 
dotted lines. Cut or fold a paper boat and 
pin on the board at Joppa.) When Jonah 
reached Joppa he found a ship and sailed 
away init. (Move the boat away from the 
shore.) Do you think he will get to Nine- 
veh? 

If the boy were sent to market for the 
family dinner, what would happen if he 
took the wrong way? The dinner might 
not come at all, and the whole family would 
suffer because one boy was disobedient. 
Jonah’s disobedience brought trouble to 
himself and to others. It was not until a 
great storm arose at sea, and the ship was in 
great peril, that this man began to think of 
the wrong he had done, and he was sure the 
distress had come because of his disobedi- 
ence. Will you remember two other words 
which always go together? 

Dl OBEDIENCE. 
TRESS. 


God has put a voice into every heart 
which tells the right and the wrong way. 
A story is told of Theodore Parker who 
heard the voice telling him that it was 
wrong to strike a turtle jast as he had lifted 
his arm to doit. He asked his mother what 
the voice was, and his mother said: ‘‘ Some 
men call it conscience, but I prefer to call 
it the voice of God in the soul of man. If 
you listen and obey it, it will speak clearer 





ancient time that the power of a god was 
confined to the land where he was wor- 


but if you turn a deaf ear or disobey then 
it will fade out little by little and leave you 
in the dark without a guide. Your life de- 
pends on heeding this little voice.” 


Y. P. 8. 0. &. 


PRAYER MEETING. 





BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN, 


Topic, April 19-25. Thou God Seest Me. 
Ps. 139; 1-12; Jer. 23: 24. 

This short and simple text is one of the 
first which we learn in childhood, and the 
thought of God which it at first suggests is 
not always the large and complete thought 
which the words contain. It is used a good 
manuy times, wheu children are inclined to be 
naughty, as a kind of unpleasant reminder 
of God’s knowledge of all their ways. So, 
possibly, the main idea which strikes their 
mind is of a spy from whose keen glance 
they can never escape, who will follow them 
about mercilessly, and whose near but un- 
welcome presence will make their lives 
solemn and unhappy. Now the thought of 
God’s nearness to, and knowledge of, us 
ought to be a powerful influence in restrain- 
ing us from sin, but it should do something 
more than that for us. 

A man is shut up in prison either because 
of some crime he has committed or through 
no fault of his. As he sits in his lonely cell 
he becomes conscious that through a hole in 
the wall an eye is watching his every move- 
ment. The gaze is not withdrawn for an 
instant. Wherever he may go it follows 
him, and hour after hour it is riveted upon 
him. If it is the eye of his keeper, who 
cares nothing for the prisoner and is simply 
looking to prevent his escape, the gaze be- 
comes almost unendurable. Men have gone 
crazy under it. But suppose that the pris- 
oner sees love and pity beaming from that 
eye—the same love and sympathy which 
have been lavished upon him since he lay a 
little babe in that mother’s arms—suppose 
that he realizes that she has come to stand 
without his cell and share, so far as she 
can, his loneliness and sorrow, then the 
thought that he is still watched and brooded 
over by that mother love fills his heart with 
gratitude and hope. 

Thou God seest me, the God whose love 
exceeds in tenderness mother’s love, who is 
watching us not merely to keep us from go- 
ing astray, to save us from dangers seen and 
unseen, but who looks upon us with a great 
desire that we shall be His true and worthy 
children in the world, who yearns to have 
us achieve holy characters—who would not 
have such a constant and fatherly oversight 
over one’s life? Thou God seest me—me, 
though there are countless millions of per- 
sons to look after; me, though I have no 
greater claim on His care than any one 
else; me in all my need and sin and strug- 
gle and failure. As the Psalmist says, ‘‘ Such 
knowledge is too wonderful for me,’’ but not 
for our Father in beaven. 


NOTES. 

It is thought that 100 special trains will carry 
enthusiastic throngs of Christian Endeavorers to 
the International Convention at Minneapolis 
next July. Different hotels will be assigned to 
different State delegations. The Indiana and 
Kentucky delegates are going to the Nicolet 
House. Accommodations for 3,000 have already 
been assigned. 

A capital convention was held at Ogden by the 
Utah Territorial Union March 30, 31. Some 
of the suggestive topics of the session were: 
The C, E. Eye—the Lookout Committee; The 
Cc. E. Hand—the Social Committee; The C. E. 
Heart—the Prayer Meeting Committee; My One 
Talent—(1) How to Find It, (2) How to Train Ib, 
(3) How to Use It. 

The first English Christian Endeavor Conven- 
tion will be held in the Congregational church of 
Crewe, May 13. It will be conducted on the 
“American plan,” and extensive preparations 
are being made for it. The mayor of Crewe will 
give the address of welcome, and Rey. C, A. 
Dickinson and Rev. F, E. Clark will make ad- 
dresses. In thischurch the first English Society 
was started about four years ago. 

Representatives of the Methodist Epworth 
League of Canada and of the Christian Endeavor 
Societies recently came together and passed a 
resolution to the effect that a uniform name 
and uniform methods of work would promote 
Christian life and work among young people. 
They also expressed the opinion that the name 
“Christian Endeavor,”’ and the principles repre- 
sented by this name, afforded this common bond 
of union, while each Society is fully under de- 
nominational control. This idea seems to be 
prevailing in all denominations, and the pros- 
pects were never so bright for the interdenom- 
inational fellowship of the movement as today. 


NOTES FROM ABROAD. 

— Eighty-five per cent. of Parisian 
shops are open the whole of Sunday. 

— English Positivism now has churches 
in London, Liverpool and Newcastle-on- 
Tyne. 

— Out of thirteen paragraphs referring 
to ‘‘ woman’s wider work,”’’ in a recent issue 
of the Independent (London), eight de- 
scribed the actions and utterances of Ameri- 
can women. 

— Chicago, not content with a rejuve- 
nated Libby Prison, has set covetous eyes 
on Bunyan’s Cottage at Elstow, and pro- 
posed to transport it across the Atlantic 
and exhibit it at the World’s Fair. A model 
may be sent but not the original. 

— The Greek Chamber of Deputies has 
given the French Government permission 
to carry on excavations for five years at 
Delphi, but all objects-discovered are to be 
the property of the Greek Government, 
France being allowed to make casts and to 
publish the results of the work. 

—— The recently issued Year-Book of the 
Anglican Church shows that the voluntary 
offerings for the last five years aggregate 
nearly $32,000,000 which sum has been di- 
vided between the endowment of benefices, 
building of churches and parsonages, and 
maintaining burial grounds. The money 
given for church work at home and abroad 
is not included in this amount. 

—— Two thousand Nonconformist pastors 
of England, Scotland and Ireland have 
signed the protest against the proposed 
return of Sir Charles Dilke to public life 
before he has cleared his character. This 
fact, together with the steadfastness with 
which English Liberals are supporting Mr. 
Gladstone in his attitude toward Mr. Par- 
nell, indicates a healthy life among British 
Christians. 

—— Recent explorations near the temple 
of Queen Hatasu at Thebes have brought 
to light more than 160 mummies which have 
been untouched and unknown since they 
were deposited in the tomb 3,000 years ago. 
The bodies are chiefly those of priests, both 
male and female, and members of the royal 
family. There has also been found a large 
quantity of manuscripts and jewelry. The 
contents of this find are deposited in the 
Boulak Museum at Cairo, where they will 
receive careful examination. 

— Rev. J. H. W. Stuckenberg of Berlin, 
writing on Socialistic Movements in Ger- 
many, says that ‘‘ whatever evils may at- 
tach to the Socialistic movement there, it 
must be credited with having produced a 
beneficial effect in calling attention to 
wrongs and needed reforms. The Socialists 
demand Sunday for rest. They insist on 
the protection of women and children in 
factories. They expose brutality in the 
army and demand its punishment. They 
are moving the church out of its ruts. 

—-The average growth of London’s 
population is 297 per day. To meet this 
two new churches accommodating 600 wor- 
shipers ought to be finished and opened 
every week. The average population of 
London is 8,475 to the square mile. One 








and clearer and always guide you right; 


person in every five will die, if present con- 


ditions remain unaltered, in a workhouse, 
hospital or lunatic asylum. One-third of 
the crimes in the United Kingdom are com- 
mitted in London. These facts, and others 
equally. startling, are asserted in a pamphlet 
entitled, ‘‘ Can the Churches Save London, 
and Will They?’ recently issued by the 
London Congregational Union. 


The farm and Garden. 


J. F. 0, HYDE, EDITOR. 


HINTS FOR APRIL. 
PEA CULTURE, 

Early peas should be planted if they 
are not already in the ground. The 
wrinkled varieties are likely to rot if 
planted very early, though by the first 
week or ten days of this month they ought 
to be safe, unless we have a cold wet sea- 
son. Among the very early sorts are 
Rawson’s Clipper, Bliss’s American Won- 
der (dwarf), Dan O’ Rourke; second early— 
Kentish Invicta, McLean’s Advancer, Al- 
pha. For general crop for home use the 
Champion of England surpasses all, it 
having but one drawback, and that is it 
has to ba bushed to get best results. If 
one wishes to grow extra size pods and 
peas, and is content with a moderate 
crop, let him sow Stratagem. 








POTATOES, 


There are so many sorts of potatoes 
put before the public these days that it 
is not easy to know which to select. The 
Beauty of Hebron is a well-known and 
good variety, which, as well as the Early 
Rose, has stood the test of time. The 
Pearl of Savoy is excellent. The Alpha 
is said to be the earliest of all, It is a 
dwarf variety, and should be used for 
forcing for an early crop. A greater 
breadth of potatoes should be planted 
this year so that we shall not be obliged 
to send to Europe for potatoes when we 
have such an extent of land upon which 
they may be grown to advantage. There 
is no sense in our being obliged to import 
potatoes. This is a very profitable crop 
in some localities if the rot does not make 
its appearance. It is to be hoped that 
a greater area of potatoes will be planted 
this season. Plant early and so, if possi- 
ble, escape the rot. 


THE VEGETABLE GARDEN. 
Every farmer should see to it that vege- 


can give you for That Tired Feel-| 
ing which affects so many people} 
in the Spring months. The 
weariness will soon be driven off, 
the appetite restored, your nerves} 
given strength, your rebellious} 
stomach and 
corrected and made to perform| 


Hood’: 
Sarsaparilia 


their functions without disturb- 
ance. Take Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
this spring. 


digestive organs} 


as the best spring or fall medicine 
ever known. I[ was troubled with 
that tired feeling, particularly in 
the morning, and f@lt generally 
miserable. Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla 


gave me strength and made me 
feel well.” ALEx, OEHLER, 624 
West Cross Street, Baltimore. 
take Hood’s Sarsaparilla every 
spring and fall and it does me 
more good than any other medi- 
cine.” A.G. RHODEs, Milnes, Va. 





recommend Hood’s Sarsaparilla|‘ 


course if your blood is impure or| 
deficient Hood’s | 


Sarsaparilla contains those med-| 


in any way. 
ical properties so necessary to) 
remove poisonous germs from the| 

: . | 
blood, and also to give to it man 


richness and vitality necessary to| 
perfect health. It effects the! 


Hood’s | 
Sarsaparilla 


most wonderful cures of Scrofula, 
Salt Rheum and other blood dis- 
eases, 

consider Hood’s Sarsaparilla the 
best Spring Medicine, and can 
truly say that it ‘ Makes the Weak 
Strong.’ I take it all seasons of| 
the year when needed, and would| 
give five dollars for a bottle of it, 


Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla 


if I could not get it for less.” | 


ALBERT A. JAGNOw, Douglaston, 
is fe. 

“T take Hood’s Sarsaparilla as a 
general spring tonic, with satis- 
factory results.” C. PARMELEE, 





349 Bridge St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Now Take Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


The above is the best advice we|We know that this is the very wisest|This is what thousands of people clo 


every spring, and as a result en- 
joy good health all the rest of the 
year. Hood’s Sarsaparilla has 
gained such popularity that it is 
now considered the standard 
Spring Medicine all over 
country. It hasa larger sale than 
all other sarsaparillas or blood 


Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla 


If you have never 
It will do 


the 


purifiers. 
taken it, do so now. 
you good. 


“T have used Hood’s Sarsaparilla in 


my family for the past four years, 
and for a thorough blood purifier 
it has no superior. It is invalu- 
able as a spring medicine ; it in- 
vigorates the whole system and 


Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla 


tones the stomach. I always 
take Hood’s Sarsaparilla in the 
spring.” L. U. Griman, Aurelia, 
Iowa. 

. B. If you decide to take Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla do not be induced to 
buy anything else. 


Now Take Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold by all druggists. $1; sixfor $5. Prepared 
only by C. I. HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass, 


100 Doses One Dollar 


Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Prepared 
only by C. I. HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar 


Sold by all druggists. 


$1; six for 35. Prepared 
only by C. I. HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar 





tables enough are raised on the farm for| 


family use if no more. He should sow 


and plant for a succession. 


doors will be asparagus, and every farm 
should be furnished with a bed of this 
excellent vegetable. 
spring is the time to set out one, so that 
the third year a small crop may be ob- 
tained. There is no better investment 
than an asparagus bed. Beans may be 
planted by the last of the month or early 
in May, as the weather may permit. One 
should plant one or two varieties of bush 
beans and the same of pole beans so as 
to furnish a supply from early in July 
until the frost. comes. Early Mohawk 
bears early planting and Flageolet Wax 
is one of the best bush wax beans. For 
pole beans the Horticultural and large 
White Lima are good varieties. For early 
beets there is no better than the Egyptian 
turnip blood, and if sown late it will prove 
excellent for winter use as well, though 
many prefer Dewings turnip blood or Long 
smooth blood, for late beets. To get beets 
early the seed should be sown as soon as 
the ground is in condition. 

Cabbage plants should be started in a 
hot-bed for an early crop and set in the 
open ground when it is in condition. 
For a late crop the seed need not be sown 
until the last of May. Early York is 
among the earliest sorts. Early Jersey 
Wakefield is another early variety, while 
for a late crop there is the Stone Mason 
Drumhead, Marblehead Mammoth, Globe 
Savoy, and, if a red variety is wanted, the 
Red Drumhead, which is said to be supe- 
rior to the Red Dutch. Cauliflower may 
be started in a hot-bed for an early crop 
or sown in the ground later. The Snow- 
ball and Erfurt Dwarf are both good 
varieties. 

Celery plants may be started in hot-beds 
orin the open ground. The seed should 
be sown early in April, and covered very 
lightly and be kept moist, for it is not 
easy to get it up well. The Paris Golden 
for early use and the Boston Market for 
late are the best varieties. Sweet corn 
it is not well to plant until the ground 
gets warmed up a little, for the seed 
sometimes rots in the ground. The Early 
Corey is the earliest variety that is good, 
to be followed by Early Crosby that comes 
in as a second early sort, and is of good 
quality for the table. For later use there 
are several sorts, but there is nothing 
better in quality than the Excelsior which 
comes in after the Crosby, and by frequent 
plantings one may supply his table until 
the heavy frosts of autumn. There are 
those who prefer for a late crop Stowell’s 
Evergreen or the Mammoth Sweet. Plant 
so that the table can be constantly sup- 
plied. 

Cueumbers should not be planted until 
the weather and the ground are warm. 
The very earliest is the Early Russian, 
but the White Spine is on the whole the 
best sort for general cultivation. Lettuce 
may be grown in hot beds to good advan- 
tage, and small plants may be started and 
set out of doors or the seed may be sown 
in April in the open garden. When hot 
weather comes it is likely to run up to 
seed quickly. For forcing the White-seeded 
Tennisball is one of the best, while the 
Black-seeded Tennisball is one of the best 
for out of doors. Some like a curled let- 
tuce and so plant the Boston Fine Curled. 
There are many other good sorts but the 
above will prove good enough. 

Later in May melon seed should be 
planted. The Arlington Nutmeg is an ex- 
cellent variety of medium size; the Emer- 
ald Gem is a fine variety but requires a 
long season as well as the Montreal Nut- 
meg, both of which should be started as 
early as possible. In Canada, where the 
latter is grown to perfection, the plants 
are started in hot-beds and set out of 
doors when the weather becomes warm. 
Few people in the New England States 
are very successful in raising watermelons, 
but if any are disposed to try they cannot 
do better perhaps than to plant seed of 
Phinney’s Early and Mountain Sweet. 
There are varieties that produce larger mel- 
ons but require longer seasons. All mel- 
ons require a rich, warm and rather dry 
soil, 

The ground for onions should be rich 
and rather moist, and the seed should 
be sown as early as the land can be 
worked to advantage. The Yellow Globe 
Danvers is the very best variety. Radish 
seed should be sown every two weeks or 
80 from quite early, so as to produce acrop 
continuously, until cucumbers are fit for 





the table. Early Long Scarlet, French 


The first | >: 
vegetable that will be produced out of} % 


If there is none, the} 

















CONSUMPTION 


chitis, and all wasting diseases. 


Fever, Diphtheria, Bright’s Disease, etc. 


It is by the aid of the digestive organs alone that 


8 Consumption can becured. Leave the lungs alone 
and direct the attention to the organs of nutrition, the stomach and bowels,” which will receive 
BOVININE and return with interest in new blood and tissue the care bestowed upon them. 
BOVININE is the vital principles of Beef concentrated, a highly condensed raw food, palatable 
to the most delicate taste, and is indispensable in CONSUMPTION, Pneumonia or Bron- 
Will sustain life for weeks by injection. 
and their mothers to thrive wonderfully. BOVININE is the only raw food that will not spoil, 
and is retained by the most irritable stomach; is daily saving life in cases of Phthisis, Typhoid 


Causes feeble infants 


BOVININE is sold by All Druggists. 





DONALD KENNEDY 
Of Roxbury, Mass,, says 


My Medical Discovery seldom takes hold 
of two people alike! Why? Because no 
two people have the same weak 
spot. Beginning at the stomach it goes 
searching through the body for any hid- 
den humor. Nine times out of ten ime 
ward humor makes the weak spot. 
Perhaps it’s only a little sediment left on 
@ nerve or in a gland; the Medical Dis- 
covery slides it right along, and you fiad 
quick happiness from the first bottle. Per- 
haps it’s a big sediment or open sore well 
settled somewhere ready to fight. The Med- 
ical Discovery begins the fight, and you 
think it pretty hard, but soon you thank 
me for making something that has reached 
your weakspot. Price $1.50. Sold by every 


Druggist in the United States and Canada. 








Breakfast and Early Scarlet, olive shaped, 
are all good. We take it for granted that 
every garden has a supply of rhubarb for 
the table. If not afew roots should be 
set. It will not give a crop the first year 
after setting. The Linnzus and Victoria 
are both excellent sorts. Spinach is easily 
raised. It may be sown just as soon as 
the ground can be worked, and so on 
every two or three weeks for a succession 
as long as wanted. The round, thick leaf 
is a good variety. 

Squashes should not be planted until 
the last of May or first of June, but as we 
are giving a list of vegetables, such as one 
should plant, and as all who purchase their 
seeds should do so early before the seeds 
men become too busy, we give the varie- 
ties of squashes which we know te be 
good. The Early Summer Crookneck is 
about the first to be ready for the market, 
The Fordhook, a new variety, is good for 
summer, fall and winter, of medium size, 
very prolific, and the vine seems to be 
borer proof. The Boston Marrow is a fav- 
orite variety with many, though it is not 
as good as when first introduced. The 
Turban, Hubbard and Marblehead are ail 
excellent varieties. 

The tomato, so little known fifty years 
ago or even less, has now come in general 
use, and almost every person eats it in 
some form. Plants to do well must be 
started in hot-beds, and be about a foot 
high when they are set out of doors after 
spring frosts have passed. There are 
many varieties, but we have found none 
better than the Paragon and Livingston’s 
Perfection. The Acme is liked by many, 
and the Canada Victor is one of the 
earliest sorts. 

The turnip, both for table use and for 
cattle, is a useful vegetable. Few can 
grow early turnips as the worms destroy 
them, but when the seed is sown later 
they do well. For table use, among the 
flat turnips, there is none better than 
Purple Top Munich and Purple Top Strap 
Leaf. For late fall and winter use there 
is the Garman Sweet and Carter’s Im- 
perial Swede, both good. There are others 
perhaps equally good. Of course no gar- 
den would be compiete without some 
sweet herbs such as sage, sweet marjoram 
and summer savory. 

We have given the names of these 
vegetables more for the use of those who 
do not know than for those who do. 
Experience is the best schoolmaster, and 
those of us who have been sowing and 
planting for many years have come to 
know pretty well what varieties to select; 
but then we make it a rule to try all new 
things that are offered, and hold fast to 
the old until we find better. 


COMMERCIAL FERTILIZERS, 


There is a growing confidence in some 
of the fertilizers that are placed upon the 
market, as year by year good results are 
obtained from their use. The farmer 
who is so situated that he cannot secure 
either on his own place or by purchase a 
sufficient amount of manure to apply to 
his lands for the crops he intends to 
raise, should look about and purchase 
such approved fertilizers as will enable 
him to accomplish the desired object. 








PNEUMONIA and consumption follow colds, 
Johnson’s Anodyne Liniment will prevent both. 


WASHDAY’S labor lessened and the clothes 
white and clean by using World Soap. 


and organ, is made stronger and more healthful 
by the use of Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 


‘*CURED my husband of bronchitis at once,” 
wrote a lady about Johnson’s Anodyne Liniment. 


No food can be considered suitable to the 
requirements of an infant unless it contains material 


Food supplies soluble, nitrogenous matter, and pro- 
motes a healthy growth, a full development and a 





vigorous constitution. 


, 





ves Relief at once for 
Apply into the Nostrils. ——It is 
50c. Druggists or by mail. ELY BROS., 


—ELY’S CREAM BALM-—Cleanses the Nasal 
Passages, Allays Pain and 
the Sores, Restores Taste and Smell, an 


TAR 


Inflammation, Heals 
d Cures 


Cold in Head. 
—- Absorbed. 
6 Warren St., N. Y. 
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besten se Wear 


Is Used 
with half the 
I\}) Thecrank is not ai 


wer 
hed to ei 


and does not soil the clothes. 


Anelegant dressing exquisitely perfumed, removes all 
impurities from the scalp, prevents be: 
and causes the hair to grow Thick, Soft and Beautiful. In- 
fallible forcurin g eruptions, diseases of theskin, glandsand 
uscles, ——— healing cuts, burns, bruises, sprains, 
Druggists or by Mail, 50c 
Cony 44 Stone St. > 


RRYS TRICOPHEROUS 


FOR THE 


aldness andgray hair, 


New York. Bache \-imict 1aonicie 
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 Wringers are! 


Out the Clothes? This is not so when an 


Em. pire W 


 _ CONSTRUCTED ON SCIENTIFIC PRINCIPLES, 
ee 


ired by other mac 08. 
r rolland saves theclothes and 


\ , Itis always in gear— all other wringers are out 
of our when heavy clothes are between the rolls. needs no oil ' 
he crank of your wears out 
= and has to be replaced — not with the “Empree.” Jt Never 
sts 


htisP. tion! AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE, 
| He UMPIRE WHINGER CO. Auburn, N. ¥- 
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FANTILE< 
KINSCALD 


DISEASES \o 


#/ @ticura 


N 


disfiguring, itching 
t 


, burning, scal 
or blotchy, with loss of hat, a 


is speedily, per 





great Skin Cure, CutTicurA Soap, an exquisite 
urifier and Beautifier, and CuTICURA 
the new Blood Purifier and greatest of Humor 


ail. 
and — suffering. 
Sold everywhere. Price, CuTicura, 50c.; 
25c.; RESOLVENT, $l. Prepared by Potter Drug an 
Chemical Corporation, Boston. 
Send for “ How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 


VERY HUMOR OF THE SKIN AND SCALP 
of infancy and childhood, whether torturing, 
, crusted, pimply, 
nd every impurity of 
the blood, whether simple, scrofulous or hereditary, 
ly and ically cured by 

the CuTIcURA REMEDIES, consisting of pi ag Po 
n 
ESOLVENT, 
m- 
edies, when the best physicians and all other remedies 
Parents, save your children years of mental 


—_ 





Be Baby’s skin and scalp purified and beauti- 


fled by CuTicuRA Soap. 





Kidney 


ANTI-PAIN PLASTER. 25c. 


ains, backache and muscular rheu- 
matism relieved in one minute by the CUTICURA 





ONE POUND 
A Day. 


AGAIN OF A POUND A DAY IN THE 
CASE OF A MAN WHO HAS BECOME ‘‘ALL 
RUN DOWN,’’ AND HAS BEGUN TO TAKE 
THAT REMARKABLE FLESH PRODUCER, 


SCOTT'S 


E MULSION 


OF PURE COD LIVER OIL WITH 


awurneuenonese 


IS NOTHING UNUSUAL. THIS FEAT 
HAS BEEN PERFORMED OVER AND OVER 
EN. 


AGAIN. PALATABLE AS MILK. 


DORSED BY PHYSICIANS. SOLD BY ALL 


IMITATIONS, 


Hypophosphites of Lime & Soda : 


DrvuGcIists. AVOID SUBSTITUTIONS AND 


ei tee de ee 





Sample card, containing Pens for Schools and Cor- 





The Spencerian Pen Company, 
810 Broadway, New York. 


IF NOT, WHY NOT? | 


respondents, sent FREE on rece'pt of ret tage, 
to supply the waste of nitrogenous tissues. Mellin’s|2e eae ee eee 


GRAND NATIONAL PRIZE of 16,600f, 


" LAROCHE’S 


ORATING TONIC, 


CONTAINING 


Peruvian Bark, and 
Pure Catalan Wine. 


Endorsed by the Medical Faculty of 
Paris, as the Best Remedy fo: 


LOSS of APPETITE, 
FEVER and AGUE, 
MALARIA, NEURALGIA 
and INDIGESTION. 


An experience of 25 years in expert- 
mental analysis, together with the val 
uable aid extended by the Academ 
of Medicine in Paris, has enabled \ 

i Laroche to extra 6 en’ 3 
properties of Peruvian Bark (a result 
not before attained), and to concen. 

trate tiem in an elixir, which possesses in the highest 
degree its restorative and invigoreling quale free 
from the disagreeable bitterness of other remedies. 

22 rue Drouot, Paris. 


E. FOUGERA & CO., Agents for U. S., 


30 North William street, N. Y. 


JONSON'S 


ANODYNE | 


LINIMENT 


yneikeE ANY OTHED 





As much 


for INTEBNAL as EXTEBNAL use. 
Im 1810 


Originated by an Old Family Physician. 
Th i n k Of It. In use for more than Eighty 


Years, and still leads. Gene- 
ration after Generation have used and blessed =z 


Every Traveler should have a bottle in his satch 


From 
Eve ry Sufferer srittica eumatim, 
Nervous Headache, Diphtheria,Coughs,Catarrh, Bron- 
chitis, Asthma, Cholera-Morbus, Diarrhoea, Lameness, 
Soreness in Body or Limbs, Stiff Joints or Strains, 
will find in this old Anodyne relief and speedy cure. 
Should have Johnson’s 

Eve ry M oth @f Anodyne Liniment in the 
house for Croup, ds, 

Sore Throat, Tonsilitis, Colic, Cuts, Bruises, Cramps 
and Pains liable to Occur in any famil without 
notice. Delays may cost a life. Relieves all Summer 
Complaints like magic. Price, 35 cts. it-paid; 6 bot. 
0., Boston,Mass, 


tles, Express paid. I. S. Johnson & 
Pi LES Advice Free. 
@ To any person suffering from Plies 


or Fistula, I will send an account of my own case, and 
how I was cured after many of great ry 
to sell, but for the 


sibead pasenmy wil direct the affiicted to a sure 

8a y ie toa and 

permanent cure. Address J. H. KIBBY, Contractor 
helsea, Mass. 


and Builder of Church Edifices, C! 
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Can $25 Ever Become 
WORTH $1,000? 


“FACTS ARE STUBBORN THINGS.” | 


There must have been a time 
when each fact, while a fact, was 
yet undeveloped, as, for instance: 


FACT No. 1.—That at one 
time the stock of a certain Na- 
tional Bank in New York city } 
sold at $100 per share. Now each 
share is worth over $4,500. 


FACT No. 2.—A Boston gen- 
tleman, who knew what he was 
talking about, advised his coach- 
man to put what money he had 
into shares of the Bell Telephone 
Co. at $15 per share. The man 
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mous amount of refined sugar in bond was] —— Through the agency of Professor|the total number of failures in this country is 
reported at 3,545, against 3,223 in the same 


(HE CONGREGATIONALIST stored in refineries, warehouses and cars Poland, Brown University has bought casts b sank 
ready to be released at midnight, March |f the eastern frieze of the Parthenon at tenga rene ago—a very trifling increase. jor 
BOSTON RECORDER i ly eight million | Athens, which will be eet in position in one | ‘ts! abilities were reported at $42,167,031 this 
31. For instance, nearly eig million apres buildi Prof Poland | %°8" against $37,852,968 in 1890, In the Eastern 
pounds refined in bond during March were | te College butloings. Erofessor Foland | states the casualties are about the same this 
: : ion by | i8 8 director of the School of Classical Stud: | year as last; in the Middle States there has been 

released for immediate consumption by : 

the customs officials of Boston alone. It ies at Athens, and goes abroad soon to make | a marked decrease; in the Southern States there 


further purchases of casts. has been an increase of 50 per cent. in number 
THE WEBK In REVIEW. is estimated that the free entry of sugar . F Princ has | 2nd 100 per cent. in amount of liabilities of fail- 
Nothing will come this year, it is prob-| _. ; tth t resident Patton of Princeton has 
will reduce the yearly revenues at the por declared against the shortening of the col-|"¢* but the South has for years been remarkably 
able, of the bill before the Massachusetts ton b 7,000,000, while a semi- 4 B 4 .., | free from such disasters in spite of a very rapid 
of Boston by over $7,000,000, lege course. He favors the plan that, with 
Legislature, which was reported almost official estimate from Washington asserts ec ee sett * heer semnvally industrial growth, a large part of which must 
: +e Ses RE ’ have been ‘“*mushroom” in character, so that 
tenet re “ee ne a — that the reduction in the national revenue | adopted in American colleges whereby dur-| there is nothing remarkable in the present 
tee, to tax all houses of re oon orsh!P | will amount to $20,000,000 per year. ing the first two years the studies are in the | developments; in the Western States and Pacific 
above the valuation of $50,000 weonpnall : main prescribed, and in the last two an in. | States the figures are about the same now as a 
mittee has now reported that the bill be} The detective who is charged with hav- | creasing range of choice in the selection is| year ago. If we were to compare the liabilities 
referred to the next Legislature, and that ing bribed the jury in the Hennessy case, | allowed. for the whole country with those of the first 
will doubtless be the final disposal of the and thus caused the uprising and massa-| _ The home missiovaries and the other —* a, nada: ag would be 
matter. This does not make it certain/ere in New Orleans, has surrendered to/Christian workers of Colorado must D0 | —__—___- SS 
that it will be brought up next year, for/the authorities and is now out on bail.| watchful or the progress of the schools of Religious Notices 
no matter which is referred by one Legis-| This fact together with the discovery|that State will outstrip the advance of the g ' 
lature to the next is ever taken up unless|that only three of the eleven Italians|gospel. The school population has grown] Aeligious and ecclesiastical notices in an abbreviated 
i : : i in the past fourteen years from 21 612, with | form are inserted without charge. The price for pub- 
some one moves to take it from the files|kijled were subjects of Italy constitute oa nite ‘ wei of 8,141. to a school | fishing such notices in full is ten cents a line (eight 
and both branches so vote. The usual| the latest news from New Orleans. Wash- ‘ag once naga pape st _ | words to the tine). 
defeat has befallen the bill to give women | ington this week has been the city where A gy a sh ge gece <i vs isBoston MintsrEns” MEETING, Pil rim, Hall, April 
: : : ‘ : . 3 § c . a 
the right to vote in city and town elections|the world’s thought has centered, owing sf num 4 RR AO. . tee agen ot New 


HOW TO BUY 


CARPETS 


BY MAIL. 
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RULES FOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


No. 1. In asking for prices, state as near as you can the kind of Carpet wanted, 
whether Brussels, Tapestry, Woollen, Straw Matting, Oil Cloth, or 
other variety, and about what priced goods you desire. 








No. 2. In sending for samples, state whether you wish small samples sent by 
mail, or larger ones by express (the latter to be returned to us), also 
state colors preferred, and whether the carpet is to be used on Parlor, 
Sitting-Room, Dining-Room, Chamber, or Hall and Stairs. 





and to hold municipal office. This year 
the bill was reported in the Senate, instead 
of in the House as usual, and the mem- 
bers were recorded twelve for the bill to 
twenty-five against it. Judging by the 
votes in the Legislature in recent years, 
the movement for woman suffrage has 
been losing ground. It is twelve years 
since a vote has been cast which gave any 
ground for hope of ultimate triumph. 
There is a growing apprehension on one 
side and belief on the other that the Sen- 
ate bill to repeal the public bar law will 
The vote in the 





to the recall of Baron Fava, the Italian 


friendly relations between Italy and the 
United States. Secretary Blaine’s mas- 
terly reply to the Italian Government, to- 
gether with the creditable work done by 
Minister Porter in Rome plus the influ- 
ence that adverse European opinion and 
the knowledge of Italy’s internal weak- 
ness have exerted, has wrought a marked 
change in Italy’s attitude. The excite- 
ment in European capitals and in Wash- 
ington has abated, and already European 
journals are referring to the incident as 


Minister, and the threatened severance of 


now 1,182 against 219 in 1877. 

— One of the special features of the 
Amherst Summer School of Languages, 
which will hold its fifteenth session from 
July 7 to Auggst 10, will be two lectures on 
Shakespeare, followed by illustration les- 
sons, by Dr. William J. Rolfe. Prof. V. F. 
Bernsrd, who has been absent for three years 
on account of ill health, will give a new im- 
pulse to the French department, and the 
school will promote in every available way 
the scheme of university extension. 

—— The Journal of Education in a sym- 
posium on Shall Teachers Be Pensioned? 
secures from U. S. Commiass’oner Harris 


MiSSIONARY PRAYER MEBTING, at the rooms of the 
Woman’s Board, every Friday morming from 11 to 12. 

Boston UNION BIBLE Class, Tremont Tem- 
ple, every Saturday at 3 p.m. Primary clase in the 
chapel at 2 Pp. M., led by Miss Wheelock. 

ANNUAL Mzzrine Norfolk and Pilgrim Branch 
W. B. M. in the Porter Church, Brockton, April 14. 
* ae Cop ASssociaTIon, at Chatham, April 21, at 
—. ASSOCIATION, North Brookfield, April 
21, M 
WORCESTER SOUTH CONFERENGE, First Church, 
Douglas, April 22. 
ANNUAL MEETING OF THE ConG. S. 8. & PvB. So- 
CIETY, Koom 31, > pee House, boston, on 
Monday, April 20, at 10 a.m., for the purpose of re- 
porting the proceedings of the Soeiety, presenting the 
accounts, choosing officers, and for the transaction of 
other business. Ail life members are entitled to vote. 
JEORGE M. BoYNTON, Secretary. 








STATE MEETINGS. 


No. 3. 
mailed to you. 


No. 


Rug is required. 
and the balance returned to us. 


No. 5. 


Do not forget that in purchasing by 
as this branch of our business is attended to by one of the partners. 


If you wish the Carpet cut and sewed by us, fill in the dimensions of the 
room, in feet and inches, on the small blank paper plans which will be 


4. In ordering Rugs, state as definitely as you can the sized Rug needed, 
as well as the size and shape of the room, and for what purpose the 
Several Rugs can be sent on approval, to select from, 


mail you deal directly with the firm, 


No. 6. If you cannot think of an older or more reliable firm, try 


John H. Pray, Sons & Co., 


decided not to, and since then is 
known as a melancholy man. His 
few hundreds, if invested then, 
would be worth over $30,000 now. 


FACT No. 3.—An Alabama 
Land Company sold its shares in 
1876 at $17. Ten years later they 
sold in the market at $\4,000 per 
share, and in 1887 rien divi 
dend of 2,205 per cent. in & single 
year. 


»~ be passed by the House. 
lower branch was so close that the oppo-/‘‘the Italian fiasco.”” The latest news oo enter’ that “ ae the Sypaigene ‘ten’ toa" Tuesday, May 5. FACT No. one who kept 
nents of restriction have strong hope that|from Europe indicates that Italy will do|*be policy because it would tend to lower | Missouri, Hannibal, Tuesday, May 5. a grocery store in KR. l. was com- 
they can carry their bill through. well to saad to internal har tn and | Salaries, it i tts ye ae ge teachers ho on spring, Tuesday, May 12 CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY, pelled to take some stock of a 
oe NI the|Tettain from hastening the regular consti- oe Rage et oa ple Pa ead = pennag bi Tin0i8 te Salen Monday, May 18. certain Rhode Island manufactur- 
nces of opinion between the : : * , uesday, May 19. : : 

The differenc P ” tutional procedure in the dispensation of sideasilinn: diel Ten Gnbiilone Whether thal ee Ann Arbor, Tuesday, May 19. 560 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. ing concern (The American Screw 

Republican House and Democratic Senate] ;, .tice in the United States New York, Brooklyn, Tuesday, May 19. oN: : 
justice 1 . school committees and boards of the country | /owa, Sioux City, | Wednesday, May 20. Co.) In payment of a grocery bill— 


of Connecticut’s Legislature will not be 
adjusted until November, for the Republi- 
can House, wearied by the obstruction 
tactics of its opponents, adjourned on 
March 31 to meet at noon on Nov. 11. 
It is probable that the Senate at its next 
session, April 7, will do likewise. Mean- 
while difficult questions of domestic econ- 
omy will have to be adjusted as the reg- 
ular appropriations expire June 30. More- 
over it is stated that Judge Morris will 
soon ask the courts to decide whether he 
or Governor Buckeley is entitled to the 





While it is exceedingly improbable that 
the old cry of ‘“‘ America for Americans ”’ 
will ever be revived and adopted as a 
party slogan, nevertheless it is significant 
to note the general demand from all parts 
of the country, and from journals repre- 
senting many interests and all parties, for 
more effective immigration laws and a 
strict enforcement of such laws as already 
exist. The opinion has rapidly crystal- 
lized since the New Orleans massacre and 
its diplomatic outcome, and has already 


are of such a permanent and settled char- 
acter as to make the experiment otherwise 
than dangerous. 

—— Drury College (Springfield, Mo.) has 
done and is doing a work of great impor- 
tance, and has many friends outside of 
Missouri who have given generously to 
maintain it. Under its present administra- 
tion it has recovered from grave difficulties, 
and now has a prospect of full release from 
them. It is making a great effort to pay its 
debt this year, which amounts to $44,000. 
Two of its trustees have promised to pay 
$5,000 each, provided the whole amount is 


@Other notices in last column, second page. 








Marriages. 


(The charge for marriage notices is twenty-five cents.) 





HULBERT—PINNIO—In Newark, N.J., March 31, at 
the home of the bride, by Rev. Lewis Lampman, 
a by Rev. C. B. Hulbert, D. D., and Rev. D. 

- Poor, 1». D., Prof. Henry W. "Hulbert of Marietta 
pA ag 0., and Lily L. Pinnio of Newark. 
RICHARDSON—HANCOCK-—In Chelsea, April 1, 
by Rev. Thomas E. Babb, Frank H. Richardson and 
Elizabeth E. Hancock, both of Chelsea. 


Deaths. 


(The charge for notices of deaths is twenty-five cents. 
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Phenix Mutual Life Ins. Co. 


OF HARTFORD, CT. 





it was that or nothing. The stock 
certificate was put away—forgot- 
ten. Years afterwards—in another 
place—disaster came—the mort- 
gage on the home was about to be 
foreclosed, when this certificate 
was thought of and steps taken to 
ascertain its value. Zhe accumu- 
lated and unpaid dividends were 
sufficient to pay the mortgage and 
all other debts. Thestock itself is 
not for sale! 





office of Governor. Those interested in|found legal expression in the action of gf ; 2 — F 

the fine points of law involved in this| the Reaicadwabeaket Immigration at New | "ised by June 1. It will need the help of : th uncunaanetecencen. “aa . ASSETS, January Ist, 1891, . $10,030,634.93 

controversy will read with profit the arti-| York, who prevented nineteen Italians ate sg sag oe pertigs tele BAKER—In Independence, io, March 24, Martha ¥, Surplus at four percent... .  . 578,062.32 These are commercial facts. 
* . ’ be a] 5 ” . ‘é 

cles in the April New Englander by Hon. | from landing there on April 3, and ordered é wite of Rev. A. A. Baker, pastor of the Congrega- Surplus at four and one-half per cent., 1,687,791.32 Others are known—some are yet 


Lynde Harrison, Prof. Simeon E. Bald- 
win and Henry T. Blake, Esq. 





The verdict of the New York Grand 
Jury, which investigated the liability of the 
directors of the New York, New Haven 
& Hartford Railroad for the disaster in 
the Park Avenue tunnel, charges the di- 
rectors with: misdemeanor in permitting 
the cars of the road to be heated by stoves 
instead of by steam, hot water or hot air, as 
required by the law passed in 1887. There 
Were seven counts in the indictment. 
The matter must now come before the 


them returned to Italy. The reasons 
given for this action were those author- 
ized by the new law, viz., disease and the 
likelihood of becoming a public charge. 
In connection with the growing sentiment 
in this country in favor of restrictive 
measures, it is well to note that the in- 
creasing volume of pauper immigration 
into England is beginning to cause alarm 
there, and a society has been formed to 
enlighten the public and check the evil. 





The defeat of Mr. Parnell’s candidate 
for Parliament from Sligo by an adverse 


Ingalls at the head of the college, its future 
success seems assured. 


—— The chief interest in the sessions of 
the Massachusetts Classical and High School 
Teachers’ Association, which held its annual 
meeting in the hall of the Boston Latin 
School, April 3, centered in a discussion on 
the desirability of shortening the college 
course. President Eliot of Harvard strongly 
advocated the measure, but there were 
equally ardent opponents to the change, 
among them Prin. William C. Collar of the 
Roxbury Latin School. Another question 
—the age cf admission to college—also 
called forth a spirited discassion, but the 


CHOATE—In Beverly, April 4, of pneumonia, Hon. 
Frederic W. Choate, an eminent lawyer and a 
cousin of Rufus Choate, aged 75 yrs, 9 mos. He 
was one of the founders of the  asex Conerega- 
tional Club, and held several responsible p sitions in 
business and political life. 

CROSS—In Waterloo. Io., March 29, Susan Hemp- 
stead, wife of Kev. M. K. Cross, aged 72 yrs., 9 mos. 
CLARK—In West Roxbury, March 31, after a linger- 
ing illness of consumption, Charles Worcester, only 
son of Sec. N. G. and Mrs. Elizabeth S. Clark, aged 
27 yrs. He was a graduate of Harvard, and a young 
man of unusual literary promise, his contributions 
to the Atlantic Monthlu when in great feebleness of 
body showing unmistakable signs of genius. 
DODD-—In Fort Dodge, Io., ame > Rev. Luther 
Dodd, formerly of Toledo, aged 78 
JONES—In Galesburg, Il., rink 
Jones, formerly of Boston, "aged 88 yrs. 
MAXWELL—In Rockville, Ct., April 2, Hon. Geo 
Maxwell, aged 73 yrs., 8 mos "He was ‘an influential 
member ‘of the Union Congregational Church, avd 
occupied many responsible positions in business 


"2S, Susan W. 





TURED ENDOWMENTS, 


This Company has paid since organization for DEATH LOSSES, MA- 
DIVIDENDS 
RENDERED POLICIES, more than $30,000,000.00. 


TO POLICY-HOLDERS and SUR- 





John M. Holcombe, Vice-Pres. 


The new plans of the Company are brief, clear and liberal. 
Policies have i: d :rsed up: n them definite cash, loan and paid-up values, and in case of 
lapse iusur ince is ex'ended withcut action on the part of the iasured. 

The» ew Term Pilar farnishes protection at a low price, and grants valuable privi- 
leges in case a change is des'red to seme other form cf insurance. 


JONATHAN B. BUNCE, President. 


Life and Endowment 


pentoans. Kid Hi. untemienntte tates 


undeveloped. I think I have the 
knowledge of an invention which 
will bring great returns to all who 


mercial value is known. There is 
not very much of the stock for 
sale. The invention has now 
passed all the experimental stages, 
and is of the nature exactly that 
will command the great future 
which Dr. Chauncey Depew has 
publicly said is awaiting a success- 
ful inventor. 


courts, and the verdict there may be dif- mai great diversity of opinion among edacators Note, I do not sa 
jority of nearly eight hundred is ex- and political life. | 186 Tremont Street ’ y 

‘ ff themselves on both these proposed changes : HOME | ee 7} ” Sag ig H H 

ferent; but the effect of this presentment ceedingly significant when the fierceness iS aaibedhe Shailokdie Abeatal dition ta ag a gues, Me., March 13, Mrs. Martha Scar I know that this invention will 


will be to alarm high officials, who have felt 
that their positions secured for them privi- 
leges but brought no corresponding duties; 
that while they might be liable for their 
employés’ negligence they were not liable 
for their.own. Of course it is not pleas- 
ant for Mr. Depew and Mr. Rockefeller 
and the other respectable gentlemen to be 
found guilty and be compelled to give 
bail, and Mr. Depew, speaking for his 
fellow-directors, has made a vigorous pub- 


of the preliminary electioneering and the 
claims of the Parnellites are remembered. 
This defeat considered in connection with 
the statement made this week by Arch- 
bishop Walsh of Dublin, that the Pope 
fully approves of the hostile attitude of 
the Irish episcopate toward Mr. Parnell, 
would seem to indicate very clearly what 
the outcome of the struggle will be. 
Archbishop Walsh ventures the prophecy 
that Mr. Gladstone will have at least a 





the present. 





BIOGRAPHIOAL. 

JOSIAH B, GRINNELL. 
Rev. and Hon, Josiah B. Grinnell died at his 
home in Grinnell, Io., March 31. He was born 
Dec. 22, 1821, in New Haven, Vt., graduated from 
Auburn Seminary in 1846, preached for a few 
years and delivered the first anti-slavery ser- 
mon ever given in Washington, D.C. In 
1854 throat trouble drove him out of the minis- 
try and to Iowa, where he founded the city which 


SWAZEY-—In Chelsea, April 1, Henry B. Swazey, 
ia of the First Congregational Church, aged 63 
yrs., 8 mos. 


Subscribers’ Column. 


Notices in this column, not exeeeding five lines (eight 
words to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each in- 
sertion. Addttional lines ten cents each per insertion. 
Post office addresses of ministers twenty-five cents each. 


English clergyman (39) ‘going to Europe this 
summer weuld be glad, for moderate consideration, 
to take entire charge of one or two youths. Special 
facilities for seeing England and France. Itinerary 
arranged. Highest references. —— Pastor, 67 Putnam 




















| For Depsits and Drafts | 
ifrm9s4 uM tll2p.m. And 
on Saturdays for Deposits | 
| till 8 p. o. | 


CHURCH ORGANS. 


All Styles and Sizes, 


Superior workmanship tb 


| 
FF 
, WARRANTED. | 





In connection with ow: 
wholesale business we ars 
accustomed to sell Carnete 
for use in Churches at man- 
ufacturers’ prices. Oorre 
spondence Solicited. 





—EEE = — 
JOHN H. PRi’, SONS & CO., 





give back thousands for every dol- 
lar invested, I only say I think it 
will, and I show my faith in my 
judgment by putting money of my 
own into it, with the beljef that 
the time is near by when the stock 
cannot be purchased at anything 
like the present price. I paid $5 
per share for what I first bought— 
the price is now $25 per share— 


lic protest in his and their defense. The till bears his name. His gift of land, for the| S'T¢et: East Boston. Wholesuie and Retail, 
majority of fifty for home rule in the|® vapniohicced ean ee OF ABD, er Se every respect, F Say 
traveling public, as well as railroad direc-| De House of Commons proposed ‘Grinnell University,” to Towa Col-| ,AtetaWyelatin Wodiagna fhe Aya Hevea senator our Deacriuve cm 668 and 660 Washington Stet, __ Will certainly be soon advanced to 
tors, will wait eagerly for the ultimate . lege secured its establishment at Grinnell, and "ueton will five opportunity te the audience for alogue $50 per share. The par value of 
to the day of his death he was its most|_uestion-Box.” Also can supply April and May. ; . . 
decision of the courts, Comparatively small space has been i alee aed GEO.H.RYDER&CO.| McSHANE (BELL FOUNDRY, the stock is $25 per share, at which 





The friends of temperance in New York 
State have reason to be discouraged be- 
cause of the action of the Assembly in 
defeating the Senate bill making an ap- 
propriation for a special election at which 
the constitutional amendment prohibiting 
the manufacture and sale of liquors would 
have been voted upon, and also because 
of the acquittal of the excise commis- 
sioners of New York City owing to a 
mere technical flaw in the indictment. 
On the other hand, in Maine the Legisla- 
ture has enacted that those engaged in 
the sale of liquor, or who are known to be 
habitually addicted to its use, shall not 
serve on juries; that transportation com- 
panies knowingly transporting or bring- 
ing liquors into the State are liable to a 
fine of $500 and costs for each offense; 
that any persons suspected of having 


liquor on his person for sale may be give light to the world on the larger prob- he rose from a sick-bed to attend the last State | ailments by usiog Johnson’s Anodyne Linimenr, THREE BIG F ACTS : rreheap A 
searched and held to answer if liquor is Association and speak strong words of courage. ss eapest. 
q lems of self-government. Tliccis its vilne tenet dues eubdad tegeembie MRS. SINGLETON, 31 Winter Street, has an} Our Instruments are Most Durable. 


found. These provisions, together with 
others equally stringent, ought to make 
it possible for the friends of temperance 
in Maine to remedy some of the evils that 





confessedly have existed. Club in Boston. Prof. J. B. Thayer of| the gospel ministry upon them as the noblest Of All Sizes 
Harvard also poke and criticized Senator SNe Young man cn outer. He wat a ees Bipetarts| x nsscsnsaemecg an 
The most serious of many outbreaks in| Da wes’s attitude.—Fire destroyed prop-| sayocated that reform, and it is due in large ORC AN Ss Oldest House. | «ors and Fooveauene they are plated sete 


the labor world during the week occurred 
on Monday in the Connellsville coke re- 
gions in Pennsylvania. A mob of 2,000 


angry workmen destroyed a large amount visited Western Massachusetts, Southern 
Other mobs| Vermont and Northern Connecticut last 
nearly as large and equally violent wrecked | Friday. 
property and assaulted workmen at Jim-|prostrated hundreds of telegraph poles, 
The local author-| and isolated Springfield and other places 


of property at Mt. Pleasant. 


town and Uniontown. 


given in the secular press to one of the 
most significant events of the week—the 
creation of the Commonwealth of Austra- 
lia by the Federation Convention in ses- 
sion at Sydney. Heretofore Australia has 
comprised a number of separate and in- 
dependent provinces. The meager re- 
ports that have reached us, together with 
the brief editorial comments by the Eng- 
lish journals, show that a new republic 
has been born in the South Pacific—a 
republic, to be sure,‘which is unlike ours 
in many respects, one which has the 
veneer of monarchical connections, but 
nevertheless is more of a republic than 
Canada. A Governor-Géneral, appointed 
by the Queen, is to be the chief executive, 
but, as the London Star says, ‘‘ Australia 
will not accept a titled nonentity.”’ Austra- 
lia, already in the van in the solution of 
economic problems, may be destined to 





Mr. Herbert Welsh, secretary of the 
Indian Rights Association, addressed the 
meeting of the Massachusetts Reform 


erty worth $150,000 in Lowell, Mass.—— 
Rarely does April bring so severe and 
embarrassing a snowstorm as that which 


The damp snow and high winds 


loyal friend and benefactor. 
removal to Iowa he was called to public 
life, and filled many offices of trust in his 
own State and served as a representative in 
Congress. He was also a prominent railroad 
man. He laid out several towns in Iowa and 
Kansas, doing his share in the opening of 
the West, and was earnest in developing its 
agricultural intefests. His home more than 
once sheltered John Brown and his tugitive 
negroes. When the cyclone of 1882 desolated 
Grinnell his voice was heard throughout the 
country appealing for funds to rebuild the col- 
lege—and he got funds. 

Mr. Grinnell leaves a wife and two daughters 
—Mary C., wife of Rev. D. O. Mears, D. D., of 
Worcester, and Carrie R., wife of Prof. R. D. 
Jones of the Illinois State Normal School. His 
death leaves untinished a volume of Reminis- 
cences, which is partly in type and will be com- 
pleted by his children. With the failure of 
health and the knowledge of the approaching 
end there came to him a marked and beautiful 
spirit of hopeful peace, and a delightful increase 
of interest and joy in the Lord’s work. His 
ministerial brethren of Iowa will remember how 


the Word from the pulpit, not a few of the 
present students of Iowa College can testify of 
personal talks which he has had with them, to 
give Christian counsel and to urge the claims of 


part to his influence that Grinnell bas always 
had so noble a record in this particular. 





THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK 


The returns of bank clearings from fifty-six 
cities scattered over the whole country show that 
for March the total volume of business was 
slightly below that of last year—about 9.2 per 
cent. less. 


“ATTENTION is called to the advertisement of 
the American Security and Trust Company of 
Sioux City, Ilo. This company is controlled by 


announce that they have a paid up capital of 
$1,000,000, and own and control more than 
$1,300,000 worth of choice property in and near 
the manufacturing centre of Sioux City, Full 
information regarding the company and the 
inducements offered to investors may be had of 
John Eaton, General Agent, 30 Equitable Build 
ing, Boston. 


‘““EVERY spring,’ says one of the best house- 
wives in New England, ‘‘ we feel the necessity 
of taking a good medicine to purify the blood, 
and we all take Hood’s Sarsaparilla. It keeps 
the children free from humors, my husband 
says it gives him a good appetite, and for myself 
I am sure I could never do all my work if it was 
not for this splendid medicine, It makes me 
feel strong and cheerful, and I am never trou- 
bled with headache or that tired feeling, as I 
used to be.” 


RELIEF and speedy cure are given for serious 


men of large wealth and high standing. They]. 


PRevaterer, RE rae. 
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infallible preventive for the falling of the 
hair. Positive proof of the truth of this state-' 
ment may be found by calling upon Mrs. Bin- 
gleton. 









UST WHAT YOU WANT, and any Man, Woman 
or Child can get it for 
QUR CATALOGUE the best and ci 


ever issued, sent to any address FREE, 
A one-cent postal card will get it for 


WRITE FOR IT NOW. 


CELEBRATED CORNIS 


prices for cash or upon an easy 
installment 


3 or4 
sions SAVED—THEY ARE YOURS. 


They have triumphantly stood the test of a quarter of a century. 


CORNISH & C0, Wesmineton, mea 


Price and terms - alk ‘e -* 


ORCANS 
AND PIANOS 


lan to suit all pockets. 
PROFIT ON THE ACTUAL COST. That is Ours. 
BIG PROFITS and Commis- 


(Old Established and Reliable.) 




















ine CANTON CHINA DINNER SETS, 


By Ship “‘ Geo. Skolfield,’”’ from ied tone, * Kong, we have landed new designs in genu- 


CUSPADORES, UMBRELLA HOLDERS, 
Also an invoice of the Old Blue Canton China Table Ware, always readily matched. 
In this importation is also a lot of GENUINE CAMPHOR-WOOD CHESTS 
(brass corners), which we have imported for many years, and in which our Canton China 





VERANDA SEATS, PLANT POTS: 
SALAD SETS, VASES and TEA SETS. 


Descriptive Circulars on Application. 
HOOK & HASTINGS, - BOSTOM 


THE VE 
Church ay 
OIL GAS or ELECTRIC. 


Over one hundred styles 
Wheeler Reflectors and 
Retiector Chandel‘ers 
for every — eivableuse. Catalogues 
free. se state wants. 





price I have just purchased more. 
It is non-assessable. If you wish 
to know the details of this inven- 
tion write to the address below. 
The amount of stock for sale is 
so limited that ‘an extended gen- 
eral statement is not necessary. 
The circulars will tell the whole 
story to those interested enough 
in this statement to write for 
them. After reading these you 
can decide for yourself whether 
my judgment is good. 


J. J. RIECEL, 
32 Beacon St., Room 3, Boston. 


a CX er 


(Sectionat PLate.) 














times heavier on the three points most exposed to 
weor as shown above, adding correspondingly 
to their durability, at an additional cost on Tea 
Spoons of 75¢c and on Table Spoons and Forks 
$1.59 per dozen. 
MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 
THE MERIDEN BRITANNIA Co. 
MERIDEN CONN. 
NCW YORK. CHICAGO. SAM FRANCISCO. LONOON. PARIS, 
THESE GOODS ARE IN THE STOCK OF 
EVERY FIRST-CLASS DEALER. 


invest now, before the actual com- . 






































































cages 


Price $14 to $18, 


pot | ese [X21 


ities, finding it impossible to cope with] from telegraphic communication with the antel ah Prrcoregdhen 4 wt Ren eigen comes packed. They are excellent for storing Furs and Woolens. 
‘ ; eee cite according to size and finish. 


the difficulty, called upon Governor Pat-| ontside world.—Governor Hill, in a let-| ¢4,640,485,106 in 1890. Of the total New York c 
tison for military aid, and he ordered two|ter to a Democratic club in New York, | contributes more than half, and it was at New We have now in asupply of the CHINA TEA INFUSERS, anti-Tannic, fit any size 
They have proved desirable with many who have used them. Price 50s. each. | ~~ 


regiments of militia to the scene. On| condemned free trade. ——Sir Charles Tup-| York that there was the greatest shrinkage in| tea-cup. 
Thursday the sheriff’s deputies, in a con-| per and other eminent Canadian officials the clearings—13.3 per cent., or nearly $400,000,- In our Dinner Set Hall are many new designs of Decorated Stock Patterns, 


> “ A 000. Outside of New York the decline was only : f $8 00 $500.00 f which b i 
flict at Morewood, shot and killed eight! visited Washington to consult about in- on? | costing from per set to .00, many of which can be readily matched for years to 
; . 2.9 per cent. And at New York there are indi-| .o m6, an advantage appreciated by experienced housekeepers. 


of the strikers. The presence of the mili-| ternational relations, but immediately de-| cations that a lighter speculation in stocks, A, : ‘ : 

tia has compelled a cessation of violence, | parted, the President requesting that nego-| petroleum and cotton was responsible for the . chee Art Pottery Rooms will be seen an attractive rao China Engagement 
but the difficulties between employers and|tiations be postponed until he returned|*hrinkage, rather than any falling off in so- aps and Saucers, also superb specimens adapted to Wedding Gifts. 

the strikers are no nearer  solution.|from his Wester trip.—Italy has a|covt it at Now vork in he fra quarter 
This portion of Penneylvania suffered financial crisis to face as well as a diplo- of ase “a “ten pte 25 per cent. less ale in 
from a similar outbreak in 1886, but the| matic fiasco.—The International Amer- | 1g90, the actual value of petroleum traded in 
dissatisfied laborers then were Irish and|jcan Monetary Commission adjourned | has been only about 13 per cent. of that a year 


Welsh. Now the Hungarians, who were| without agreement.—Earl Granville, the | 8°, in dealings in cotton futures there has been 
a decline of over 30 per cent. On the other 


WHEE. LER BEFLEOTOR 00. 


8 2) Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
195 Michigan St.. Chica , Il. 
22 So. 15th St. Philadelphia, Pa 


Education, 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Oldest and best known in U.S. 


Eetablished, !855. 
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nes BAILEY REFLECTOR GO. 
ug 708 Penn Ave. Pittsburgh, Pa, 


The GREAT 
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FRINK’S Patent Melloctevs fow 
Gas or Oil, give the most powerfal, 
softest cheapest & Best light haan 






Aer eee : 3 East l4tH STREET, N, Y. 
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_ THE MINISTERS OF THE OON 
GATIONAL OHUROHES. see 


WHENCE DO THEY COME? 








manifest a deep interest in the conversion 
of the world? If they did this, can we 
doubt there would be many more of their 


gious turn. At its close, wishing to know 
my address, the merchant asked for it, and 
answered in the same breath, not wait- 


ously doubt the sincerity of his or their pro- 
fessions of faith. 

Those familiar with the daily lives and 
sentiments of the laboring classes know 


leading part, on some topic of the day. 
A new book had arrived, or a letter had 
been received, telling of the movements 
of some writer or politician of fame. It 
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names of ministers have been enrolled in 
our Year-Book. This is 266 added to the 
number foreach year. From what sources 
have they come? 

A few more than one-third, or 487, have 
been regular graduates from our Congre- 
gational seminaries. This is 97 each year. 
From special courses 80 have come, or 
16 each year. A large number have come 
from partial courses in our seminaries, 
from our colleges and academies and 
from private instruction. The estimate 
of this number is from 100 to 200. Take 
the largest estimate by the compiler of 
our Year-Book, this is 40 each year. 


We have thus accounted for 153 each 
year, or 765 for the five years. This 
leaves 566, or 113 each year, not accounted 
for. This is 79 more than we graduated 
from all our seminaries, 18 more for each 
year. Whence do they come? A few 
from the Congregational schools an col- 
leges of England and Canada; the very 
great majority from other denominations. 
We believe we are within bounds when 
we say more men come into our ministry 
each year from other denominations than 
from a full course in our own seminaries. 
More than one-third added each year to 


call to every other until the gospel is 
preached to every creature? Just as in 
our war we felt that the ranks of the army 
must be filled, if other callings had to wait. 
Again, do the religious influences in 
our colleges foster this inclination to enter 
the ministry? Certain it is that some 
who leave Christian homes with the pur- 
pose to enter the ministry lose that pur- 
pose during the college course. While the 
activities of the Christian life in our col- 
leges are more varied and open than for- 
merly, is there that distinctive spirit of 
loyalty to Christ which makes young men 
feel that they must obey His call for 
preachers, if they can fit themselves for 
the work? Is there not here a work for 
the officers in our colleges which has most 
important bearing on the leading of young 
men into the ministry? 
Are there signs of better things? We 
hear of thousands in our colleges and 
schools consecrating themselves to the 
missionary work. If these at the same 
time consecrate themselves to the minis- 
try of the Word, so that the half of them 
who may not be able to enter the mission- 
ary work do yet become good ministers of 
Jesus Christ, we may fiod in them a more 
adequate supply of ministers from our own 











time at the ‘‘ White Star Line” office I 
directed the agent where to send for my 
luggage. Upon which he turned and said: 
‘*Edinburgh is poorer today than a week 
ago. The whole city mourns her loss. 
Many a five pound has he given me to 
send poor parents to their children in 
America.’’ Darling lived to the glory of 
God; so still lives in God’s glory alike on 
earth and in heaven. 





A DISOLAIMER FROM LIEUTENANT 
GREEL 


My attention has been called to a selec- 
tion in the Congregationalist of March 12 
containing, under the head of Strong Tes- 
timony Against Stimulants, the following 
extract from Dr. Nansen’s Crossing of 
Greenland: 


It is sad indeed when a wrong principle 
of this kind [the use of alcoholic drinks as 
stimulants] leads to such fatal consequences 
as it did in the Greely expedition. When 
one reads, for instance, how the plucky 
Sergeant Rice, famished, frozen and tired 
to death, imagines he can save himself by a 
dose of rum, to which he has even added 
ammonia, the very worst thing he could 
have hit upon, and then dies shortly after- 
wards in the arms of his friend Frederick, 
who is meanwhile stripping himseif of his 
own clothes, down to his very shirt, in his 
attempts to thaw his comrade’s stiffening 
limbs, one cannot but be moved to the very 


liness and greed. For most other forms of 
human weakness there is tolerance, even at 
times compassion, but for the man who 
acknowledges our Common fatherhood and 
brotherhood with his hands tightly closed 
upon his purse string there is a fierce con- 
tempt, ‘‘ curses not loud but deep.”’ It may 
safely be affirmed that one sanctimonious, 
miserly millionaire in a community works 
more deadly harm to Christianity than a 
dozen isolated cases of burglary or drank- 
enness. 


THE OOLLEGE POPULATION. 
We print below in alphabetical order a 
list of the leading colleges and universities 
of the country together with their present 
enro]lment of instructors and students. The 
figures are taken from current catalcegues, 
with two or three exceptions where such 
publications have not yet appeared. The 
name of its president follows that of each 
institution, and the first column of figures 
states the number of officers and teachers 
who technically comprise the faculty. The 
second column represents the students tak- 
ing the strictly academic course, which 
stands in general for a liberal collegiate 
training, while the third series of figures 
gives the sum total of students in all depart- 
ments connected with the institution. In 
the West the disproportion between the 
academic and the total number of students 
arises usually from the fact that the pre- 





had something to tell his guests regarding 
it which they did not know for themselves. 
It is amazing, indeed, to observe the vast- 
ness and universality of his knowledge, 
and dull indeed must have been the man 
who in that after breakfast talk with the 
master of Fryston did not learn something 
of interest or of value. 


A OOSMOPOLITAN OROWD. 
Io Edna Dean Proctor’s book entitled A 
Russian Journey is found the following 
picturesque description of some phases of 
life in Moscow: 


We sometimes dined at the public table 
to see the varied company assembled 
there, and had occasionally striking proofs 
of the union of countries and races to 
which the world is tending. One daya 
man extolled to his neighbor, a London 
merchant, ‘* the delicious pumpkin pies of 
New England.” He wasa Tyrolese, who 
had been in this country as the leader of a 
band of singers, and in the same capacity 
was then on his way to Nijni. At another 
time a Hungarian, who had spent several 
years in America as a political exile, nar- 
rated a sharp story of a New Hampshire 
man’s evasion of the Maine liquor law. 
It excited such laughter in those who un- 
derstood it that he was pressed to repeat 
it in Russ, which he did, and afterwards 
in Italian, in French and in German. 
{ts sly Yankee humor appeared to be as 
much appreciated by all these people as it 
would have been at home, A stout Nu- 


























































Are we not constrained to admit that 
xi adlisinclination. on 

the part of educated Christian young men 
to enter the ministry? Do we seek to ac- 
count for it by saying that the secular 
rewards of other professions are superior? 
But the very idea of a Christian is that he 
decides questions of life-work on a plane 
of higher motives than those of secular 
He is not his own, and his only 
question is, ‘‘ What shall I do, Lord?” 
And when he hears the Master calling for 
a great increase of laborers in the minis- 
terial part of His work, both at home and 
abroad, must be not as a loyal man say, 





‘“*T am ready, if I can fit myself for this 
service, and if there be not a manifest 
call of the Master into some other service.” 
How can a Christian young man say 
other than this, until all the preachers 
that are needed the world over are found? 
And in all this matter secular returns to 
himself are to be secondary and subordi- 
nate. The ministry should not be thought 
of as coming into competition with any 
other calling. To enter it is the com- 
mand of the Master to every one who may 
fit himself for it, and is not providentially 
hindered, until the ranks are full. Must 
we not conclude that the lack of a thor- 
ough and an intelligent consecration on 
the part of Christian young men is one 
great reason for this disinclination to en- 
ter the ministry? 

But whence do these young men get 
this low standard of consecration? Is it 
found among them alone, and are they 
only responsible for it? They come from 
our churches and our homes, and can we 
expect of them a more intelligent or 
thorough consecration than they have 
seen and felt through the influence of 
those about them? If Christians in the 
homes and churches are not deciding ques- 
tions as to duty on this high plane, can 
we expect the young men trained in these 
homes to do so as to their life-work? In 
a most important sense the home is the 
fountain, and we cannot expect the stream 
to flow higher than the fountain, and to 
find a higher standard of devotion in the 
son than is found in the Christian parent. 

Is there not need of more intelligent 
and thorough consecration in the churches 
and homes before we can expect to see 
our young men coming from them enter- 
ing into the ministry in very great num- 
bers? And is there not special need also 
of a higher estimate of religious services, 
of preaching, of worship, and therefore 
of the ministry that leads in this religious 
service? Unless the writer is greatly mis- 
taken, there bas been a loss in this respect 
among Christians. We do need a deeper 
interest in religious exercises, a keener 
relish for them, and above all a deter- 
mined, conscientious use of them as God’s 
appointed means of grace. There will 
come from this a bigher appreciation of 
the sacredness, dignity and blessednees 
of the ministry, which will exert a most 
powerful influence on the sons in Chris- 


tian homes. 
Again, do Christian parents really hear 


grandiloquent Americanism, so that by 


bird. 


air I reached the office. 
twinkling of an eye, everything was 
changed. 
keen, sweet, active, demure little woman, 
illustrating in perfection that happy 
Scotch combination of shrewdness and 
piety. At once you saw that she had “‘ an 
eye to business,” and as quickly that 
‘* her eyes were homes of silent prayer.”’ 
Her first remark seemed as natural as the 
note of the bird, and as fit in that crowded 
inn as song in the woodland. 
conduct hotel prayerstonight? My father 
died a week ago, and since then we have had 
to depend upon the guests of the house.’’ 


minister? ’’ Tasked. My appearance was 
most unclerical. 
for two weeks, and I was confident that 
the red stubble field on my face and 
boiled-lobster complexion, together with 
my walking costume, could not give the 
cleric away. 


replied, ‘“‘ but from a remark you made to 
* boots’ on the stairs this evening I knew 
you were a Christian, and I thought that 
God had sent you to lead our worship 
tonight.’’ 


never be forgotten. 
a shrine around the picture that passing 
years may not dust or obliterate. 
before ten I took my stand inthe center 
of the large parlor, already well filled with 
the transient guests. 
the hour, all the servants of the house 
filed noiselessly in and took chairs circled 
around the room, maids prim and trim in 
white caps and aprons, waiters in full 
evening dress, ‘‘ boots,’’ bell-boy and all. 
Two hymns were sung, every voice blend- 
ing in praise, the Scripture lesson read 
and briefly commented upon, then every 
knee was bowed in prayer, and when men- 
tion was made of the dead who die not, of 


nificent specimen of the major-domo, who 
ushered me to my seat with such royal 
port as seemed to compress me into the 
quintessence of littleness; then with tone 
and gesture equal to Burke at his best 
before the House of Parliament, he in- 
formed me that the proprietress desired 
to see me in the office at the close of 
dinner. I do not believe that if I traveled 
all my life I should ever cease being awe- 
struck before a hotel magnate, but this 
was a little the most superlative sample of 
infinite majesty ever presented to my 
naked eye. Like the good deacon in the 
New Timothy, I plainly perceived a gloom. 
However, I tried to be jolly under credita- 
ble circumstances, and hysterically suc- 
ceeded. I greeted my vis-a-vis—a uni- 
versity student—discussed the McKinley 
Bill with my right and left neighbors, and 
in general delivered myself of considerable 


the time the meal was over I was pretty 
well up on the wing of the eagle, and 
able with some degree cf complacency to 
look down upon the benighted denizens 
who had not the egis of our own glorious 


With confident step and not-to-be-bullied 
Here, in the 


The lady proprietor was a 


** Will you 


‘* What made you suppose that I was a 


I had been tramping 


**T do not take you for a minister,’’ she 


“evening prayers’? will 
I have already built 


Well, that 


Just 


On the stroke of 


Rice nor Frederick touched the rum until 
Rice, absolutely exhausted, lay down to die. 
Then Frederick, in order to give Rice 
strength while the slow process of melting 
snow and making tea was going on, admin- 
istered to him a little rum and a few drops 
of ammonia, just as was prescribed by our 
doctor under such circamstances. 

These details are clearly set forth in 
Frederick’s touching report both in my offi- 
cial narrative (Report of the Lady Franklin 
Bay Expedition, Vol. 1, pp. 358-360) and in 
my personal account (Three Years of Arctic 
Service, Vol. 1, pp. 284-288), so that there 
was no opportunity for misapprehension by 
Dr. Nansen as to the detailed facts. Rice 
died of starvation and exhaustion without 
moving from the spot where he originally 
dropped. He paralleled the heroic endur- 
ance, as told by the Esquimau, of the sur- 
vivors of the Franklin expedition: ‘‘ As 
they walked along they fell down and 
died.”” Exaltation of spirit has often in- 
spired well men to heroic action and per- 
sonal sacrifice, but only to the highest type 
of nobility of heart and mind can we ascribe 
the deeds of these starved, frozen and almost 
dying men. 

I cannot envy the position of any man 
who by carelessness or by intent traduces, 
as Dr. Nansen has done, the character of 
two temperate, God-fearing and self-sacri- 
ficing men by attributing this death to the 
use of intoxicating liquor. It is the more 
scandalous that such misquotation or mis- 
perversion is done with the direct or implied 
intent of teaching the world a moral lesson. 
The world has had too much of such hypo- 
critical injunctions, and I fee) sure that the 
Congregationalist desires to advance tem- 
perance in some other way than by false 
aspersions on American manhood. 

The record of my expedition as to the 
use of spirituous liquors is a matter of his- 
tory. No public expedition, and I know of 
no private party, ever set forth for such 
work with so small a quantity of liquor. 
Further, I am unaware of any in which my 
own practice has been foliowed, since neither 
in camp nor in field was a ration of liquor 
issued. It was given to the men only on 
festive occasions, or when prescribed as a 
medicine. My own opinions on this matter 
(as well as my practices) have been duly set 
forth, not only in my ofiicial and personal 
narratives, but clearly in a separate article 
on the Use of Alcohol in High Latitudes in 
the Forum. A. W. GREELY, 
Whilom Commander L. F.. B. Expedition. 





WEALTH AND ITS OBLIGATIONS. 
Cardinal Gibbons continues the discussion 
of this vital theme in the April North 
American Review, and, notwithstanding it 
is, to too great an extent, a glorification of 
the Roman Catholic Church system of char- 
ity, there are portions of the article in which 
the subject is treated in a broad, philosoph- 
ical way. Those who seek in the Cardinal’s 
discussion for any indorsement of any par- 
ticular panacea wili be disappointed, and 
many who believe in the abolition of pov- 
erty by legislative enactment, and desire an 
entire change in the industrial fabric, doubt- 
less will be grieved because he asserts that 
‘‘no matter what efforts may be made by 
pbilanthropists and social economists for 
the removal of poverty, we must make up 
our minds that poverty, in one shape or 
another, will always exist among us.... 
It is in accordance with the economy of 
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“WOODMAN, SPARE THAT TREE.” 


One is reminded of the famous poem by 
George Morris in reading the following anec- 
dote concerning the late John Boyle 
O'Reilly. The incident occurred when he 
was serving out his sentence as a convict in 
Australia, and is told in his Life, just pub- 
lished by Cassell : 


One incident will illustrate his love of 
nature, which, curiously enough, found 
more frequent expression in his prose than 
in his verse, and was still more a part of 
his life than of his writings. For, while 
he passionately loved and keenly enjoyed 
all the delights of communion with na- 
ture, his joy and love were personal pleas- 
ures. They formed no part of the sermon 
which it was his mission to preach. The 
text of that sermon was humanity. To 
that he subordinated every impulse of 
mere sentiment. This long preface to a 
short story is excusable because the criti- 
cism has been made, and with justice, 
that O’Reilly’s poetry is strangely want- 
ing in the purely descriptive element. The 
only long poem to which that criticism in 
the least applies is his King of the Vasse, 
in which are many wonderfully strong 
and beautiful pictures of nature. 

It happened that the road-gang with 
which he was working, in following the 
course laid out by the surveyors, came 
upon a magnificent tree, a giant among 
its fellows, the growth of centuries, tow- 
ering aloft to the sky and spreading enor- 
mous arms on every side. The wealth of 
an empire could not buy this peerless 
work of nature. The word of an unlet- 
tered ruler of a convict gang was potent 
enough for its destruction, for it lay right 
in the middle of the surveyed road. The 
order was given to cut it down. O'Reilly 
argued and pleaded for its preservation, 
but in vain. All that he could obtain was 
a reluctantly granted reprieve and appeal 
to a higher power. He went—this absurd 
poet in a striped suit—to the commander 
of the district and pleaded for the tree. 
The official was so amused at his astound- 
ing audacity that he told his wife, who, 
being a woman, had a soul above surveys 
and rights of way. She insisted on visit- 
ing the tree, and the result of her visit 
was & phenomenon. The imperial’ road 
was turned from its course, and a grand 
work of nature stands in the West Aus- 
tralian forests as a monument to the con- 
vict poet. 


A OHARMING HOME PIOTURE. 
In the delightful biography of Lord 
Houghton, recently published, occurs the 
following description of one phase of life at 
Fryston, which a guest characterized as 
‘‘one of the pleasantest houses to go to in 
the world ”’: 


It would be difficult to do full justice to 
the hospitality, real and yet unobtrusive, 
which made the visitor to the house feel 
at home in it the moment he crossed its 
threshold. The manner of life was that 
which is common to our country houses, 
though there was, perhaps, less formality, 
less of ordered ceremonial, about it than 
is usually the case. In those days, when 
Lady Houghton was still at the head of 
the household, lending an additional 
charm to her husband’s hospitalities, 
breakfast was commonly partaken of in 
the sunny morning room, which has now 
been converted into a drawing room. 
Here several small tables were laid for 
the meal, and the guests took their places 
at any whicao chanced to suit their fancy, 
though those were envied who found them- 





tion, and all classes for recreation and 
cheer. The finest tea here costs about 
ten dollars a pound, and a leaf or two will 
make a full cup. When drawn it is of a 
faint amber color, and has a delicious 
aroma. Hot tea is sold about the streets 
in winter as lemonade is in -summer. 
When sugar is used it is not dropped into 
the cup or glass, but the lump is held in 
the hand and a bite taken now and then— 
an inconvenient way, for the fine-grained, 
solid beet-root sugar is as hard as a stone, 


THE ANGLO-SAXON FAMILY. 
In the March Forum Bishop Coxe writes 
loyally of our ‘‘ mother country,” and warns 
his fellow-Americans not to allow them- 
selves to become alienated from her by any 
small apple of discord, like the Parnell 
scandal : 


Not long ago in Westminster Abbey, 
amid its thronging aisles, a procession of 
church fathers moved slowly up its nave, 
as great in number as some of the ancient 
councils of undivided Christendom, but 
gathered from a geographical universe of 
which it never dreamed. From our own 
United States and British America, from 
both the Indies, from islands under the 
Southern Cross, from China and Japan— 
men from the whole round world were 
there powerfally impressing the reflecting 
mind with a sense of what is meant by 
the world-wide propagation of Anglo- 
Saxon families, and by the universality 
of the English language. What impressed 
me most in that array, however, was the 
sight of representatives from New Z2aland 
and Australia—the giant progeny of Eng- 
land so near the Antarctic pole, nations 
born in a day and enthroned at the con- 
fluence of oceans, havens for ships that 
will transfer to them the future mastery 
of the seas, and therewith insure the 
supremacy in the world at large of the 
tongue of England, its literature, its reli- 
gion, and the inexhaustible wealth of its 
laws, constitutions and law-abiding liber- 
ties. Let us reflect upon the worth to us 
of an alliance with such a universal em- 
pire. Is statesmanship so barren that 
none of our public men can point out to 
our countrymen and make them feel the 
moral of all this? Do they not see the 
madness of forfeiting our share in this 
incomparable inheritance by making our- 
selves aliens in Anglo-Saxondom, as if 
we were ‘‘ bastards and not sons’’? For 
one, let me at least speak out for my 
country, and for her share in the work 
of Christianizing and enlightening the 
human race. Nothing less is dependent 
on her fidelity to her origin and to her 
grandeur among the nations—as already 
the ‘‘Greater Britain,’ if you will—than 
that she should thus fulfill the prophecy 
of Berkeley: ‘‘ Time’s noblest offspring is 
her last.”’ 
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the Lord saying, ‘‘Go ye into all the 
world and preach the gospel to every 
creature,” and “Go ye therefore and 
teach all nations’? And as they hear do 


selves occupying a place beside the master 
of the house. Lord Houghton was an 
early riser, but he often did not make his 
appearance in the morning room until = 








divine providence that men should exist in 
unequal conditions in society in order to 
the exercise of the benevolent virtues.’’ 
Referring to the claim of the Christian 
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place, the maids and the men gave touch- 
ing response to the heart cord struck, and 
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completion of the Judaic dispensation, and 
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into any sea’ which happened to be vacant, 
always with a bright smile upon his face 
and a happy saying or a good story on 
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tianity. Ad, asa matter of fact, the indi- Self would by and by turn to his letters, 
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LETTER FROM BOSTON. 

Even the formality of reading the Gov- 
ernor’s proclamation for Fast Day was 
largely dispensed with this year by Boston 
ministers. One had the audacity to remark 
that he held the document in his hand, but, 
inasmuch as none in the congregation 
would be likely to attend church, there was 
no sense in reading it. Scarcely half a 
dozen religious services were held in the 
city proper. . Several of the South End 
churches united in a meeting at Tremont 
Temple, and the announcement that Mr. 
Moody would. conduct the exercises at- 
tracted an immense throng, most of whom 
remained’ through the long service of 
nearly three hours. Much of the time, 
however,,.was occupied with singing and 
an address from the evangelist, L. W. 
Munhall, who spoke forcibly in the defense 
of the inspiration of the Scriptures. Mr. 
Moody’s own words were few and along 
the same line of thought, and there were 
several bright five-minute speeches. At 
the union services of Old South and Mt. 
Vernon churches Dr. Herrick preached 
on Private Life as a Responsible Factor in 
National Character, and Dr. Moxom of 
the Commonwealth Avenue discoursed 
to his own and the Central Church 
people on the subject of Worship. The 
only distinctively Fast Day sermon seems 
to have been at Trinity at nine o’clock in 
the morning. Phillips Brooks, like Mr. 
Moody, never lacks for listeners at any 
hour of day or night. Yet the penitential 
element in his remarks was shot through 
and through with gleams of joy. A hu- 
miliated soul or a humiliated people, he 
said, was worse than nothing unless it 
gathered out of the dust the assurance of 
God’s strength and of its own capacity to 
receive that strength, 

Dr. Griffis was one of the speakers in 
Salem before the Massachusetts Prison As- 
sociation. For several years it has been the 
sensible custom in that ancient city for the 
churches to. observe Fast Day by consider- 
ing theclaims of the Indians. The change 
this season to still another class of unfor- 
tunates—the prisoners—is further indica- 
tive of fhe tendency to deal with present 
problems, and with the practical rather 
than the reflective side of Christian life 
on, these special days. 

The usual stampede to summer resorts 
which are within easy access of the city 
took place on Fast Day. On some roads 
special trains were provided and these 
were filled with business men in search of 
pleasant abodes for their families the 
coming season. An advance guard of 
landlords and real estate agents had made 
everything spick and span for their in- 
spection. ‘The Flower Show at Horticul- 
tural Hall was well patronized, and among 
the visitors was Mrs. McKee, President 
Harrison’s daughter. A variety of rarely 
beautiful pansies, named in honor of her 
mother, was on exhibition. The display 
of orchids was superb. Two varieties 
bore a striking resemblance to a butterfly 
and a bird of Paradise, almost deluding 
the beholder into a belief that they were 
living organisms. 

The Dog Show, also, in the Mechanics 
Building, was a center of attraction, nearly 
7,000 tickets being sold. The 600 or more 
canines must have thought that if every 
dog must have his day this was surely his. 
Children were among the most interested 
spectators, and a pretty sight was a little 
boy in holiday attire lugging around a pet 
china dog, hugged close under his arm, 
only the animal’s head and tail projecting. 
On the following day the children from 
the Blind Asylum were present at the 
show, and it was pathetic enough to see 
their pleasure in stroking and fondling 
the dogs which were brought to them in- 
side the ring. In studying the different 
characteristics of these intelligent dumb 
creatures—the sagacious setters, the pug- 
nacious pugs, the noble St. Bernarders, 
the frolicksome spaniels, the solemn black 
poodles, looking like a bunch of Astra- 
chan cloth—one was reminded of Dinah 
Morris’s words in Adam Bede: “I can’t 
help being sorry for the dogs always, 
though perhaps there’s no need. But 
they may well have more in them 
than they know how to make us under- 
stand, for we can’t say half we feel, with 
all our words.’’ ’ 

It would not be in accordance with 
their traditions for Bostonians to inter- 
mit intellectual pursuits on a holiday, 
consequéntly an appreciative audience 
gathered at the Woman’s Club rooms on 
Park Street to listen to Heloise E. Her- 
sey’s critical analysis of the modern novel 
and its relations to the modern woman, 
given under the auspices of the Vassar 
Students’ Aid Society. Miss Hersey is 
principal of one of the finest private schools 
for girls in the city, and is becoming 
widely known as a lecturer on literary 
topics. In her. judgment the modern 
novel leaves a kind of moral paralysis in- 
stead of imbuing the.reader with noble 
intentions. It suggests doubt, and does 
not stimulate. moral fiber. The stereo- 
typed demand at the circulating libraries 
nowadays is for “something nice and 
short.” 

Among the inconspicuous agencies here 
in the city for rescuing the downcast and 
the outcast is the Bethany Mission on 
Canal Street. Its history furnishes a sig- 
nal: example of the way in which God 
blesses the humblest efforts undertaken 
in love for Him, ‘Three years ago, in 
deep self-distrust, a young woman cried 
out from the depths of her heart: ‘* Dear 
Heavenly Father, I am a poor girl with 
only forty cents in my pocket. I want to 
do something for Thee and these perish- 
ing souls, but do not know how. Wilt 
Thou teach me and lead me?’’ The out- 
come of that prayer was the hiring of a 
room between a liquor saloon below and 
several gambling dens above and the es- 
tablishment of noonday and nightly meet- 
ings. Conversions followed and the sa- 
loons and pool rooms in the vicinity com- 
plained of a falling off in their business. 
The noble woman who started the work 
was ejected-from the premises, the entire 
building having been leased by a rum- 
seller. Nothing daunted, the present lo- 
cation was secured, and friends are rally- 
ing to the support of the enterprise. Five 
rum-sellers give proof of genuine change 
of life by abandoning their business and 
entering heartily into the: rescue work. 
A midnight brigade has been formed for 
the purpose of visiting saloons and disre- 
putable dance halls. More than 2,000 per- 
sons have been furnished. with night’s 
lodgings and hundreds of good, nourishing 
breakfasts have been given away. The 
shining of the gospel in these dark places 
may beem to be like the faint flicker of a 
candle, but even candle power, when prop- 
erly increased, becomes a mighty force. 

The series of lectures on the Bible at 
the Y. M. C. A. Building are drawing to a 
close, but the interest in them is well 
sustained. Professor Harper’s course has 


been the more popular of the two inas- 
much as the subjects which he has 
treated—the Creation, the Temptation, 
the Deluge, etc.—constitute a Jarge part 
of the debatable ground in the field of 
Old Testament criticism. The lecturers 
in the second course, which has related in 
general to the character and uses cf 
Biblical literature, have embraced Drs. 
Briggs, Thayer, Lyon, Moxom, McKenzie, 
A. P. Peabody, Rev. E. C. Moore and 
Bishop Vincent. Professor Harper, in 
the progress of his lectures, has raised a 
good many questions suggested by the 
early records in Genesis, which are easier 
to ask than to answer, but they have set 
people to thinking and studying these 
records with fresh interest. He is a 
believer in the composite character of the 
Pentateuch, and in order that the tradi- 
tional view of its origin might have a 
proper advocacy he yielded his hour last 
week Monday evening to Prof. W. H. 
Green of Princeton, than whom there is 
no abler champion in the country of the 
Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch. It 
was expected that Dr. Harper would reply 
on the same evening, but an attack of 
“la grippe” detained him in New Haven. 

The announcement of a joint debate 
was sufficient to fill the large hall with 
a company of eager listeners including 
prominent clergymen of different denom- 
inations. Dr. Green made an able, clear 
and weighty argument which went far 
toward reassuring the faith of those who 
may have been disturbed by the newer 
views which have been set forth by Pro- 
fessor Harper, Drs. Briggs and Thayer 
and other scholars. The design of these 
lectures in general has not been {o propa- 
gate any special set of conclusions so 
much as to familiarize people with his- 
torical methods of investigation, and to 
interest in the Bible persons in the com- 
munity by whom it is little studied. 

An important step toward extending 
the influence of Harvard University has 
been taken in Cambridge in the organiza- 
tion known as the Prospect Union, which 
takes its name from the Prospect House 
in Cambridgeport where its headquarters 
noware. Thescheme originated in the mind 
of Rev. R. E. Ely of the new Hope Congre- 
gational Church, who is also a student in 
the graduate department of the university. 
He had become interested in the work in 
London, as carried on at Toynbee Hall 
and Oxford House, and in New York at 
the Rivington Street College Settlement. 
A beginning was made in Cambridge last 
February, and from a few at the start the 
numbers have increased to 200, with forty 
undergraduates and others who act as in- 
structors. ‘Teachers and pupils are on the 
same level when in the rooms of the 
Union. Twenty-five cents entrance fee 
and the same sum per month are the only 
charges. A number of sustaining mem- 
bers at five dollars a year help to increase 
the ready capital. The rooms are open at 
all hours to members, and are pleasantly 
located and well furnished, and are pro- 
vided with current literature. Here six 
evenings in the week instruction is given 
in elementary and higher studies and lec- 
tures by experts, including some of the 
most eminent Harvard professors, and 
mutual discussions of questions of mo- 
ment give variety and value to the thought 
and work of the Union. Social gather- 
ings, with entertainments, music and re- 
freshments, are also an important factor. 

The movement has behind it the motive 
of disabusing the minds of the laboring 
and artisan classes of the idea that a wider 
education is not for them, or that those 
who have been fortunate enough to ac- 
quire a liberal education belong to an- 
other sphere, but to prove, on the con- 
trary, that education is something within 
the reach of any one. To this end the 
undergraduates of the university aim, by 
personal contact, to lift up and bless men 
and women whose lives have been narrow 
and cheerless. The Union is controlled 
by a board of officers which includes men 
of university training and men of business 
training, and the rules of conducting 
classes and exercises are of the most dem- 
ocratic and informal character. {@> 


RHODE ISLAND AFFAIRS. 

The Evangelical ministers of Rhode 
Island are concerned just now with the 
question as to united evangelistic work next 
winter. The plan originated in the Congre- 
gational Ministers’ Meeting a few weeks 
ago, and it was decided to call a joint meet- 
ing of all the ministers of Providence and 
vicinity. This meeting was held at the 
Y.M.C. A. Building on Monday of last 
week at which there was a large attendance 
of suburban and city ministers. Several 
propositions were presented from the Con- 
gregational Ministers’ Meeting relating to 
the ripeness of the time for united effort 
and the proper methods and preparation. 
After much discussion, in which it was evi- 
dent that all present were heartily in sym- 
pathy with some movement which should 
be designed to reach non-church-goers, and 
which should not be so centralized as to 
react harmfully upon the more distant 
churches, the matter was laid over for two 
weeks. It is expected that at that time 
some definite plan will be adopted. 

The city of Providence has been stirred 
politically by complications in the different 
parties. Such an amount of ballot trading, 
it is said, has never before been known. 
It resulted, on April 1, in a failure to elect 
a Governor, as well as many legislators. 
Governor Davis (Democrat) has a small 
plurality, but, as the election now goes to a 
Legislature which is Republican, ex-Gov- 
ernor Ladd will no doubt be elected. The 
high license system has been making a 
spasmodic effort to vindicate itself before 
the people by the prosecution of druggists 
for the Sunday selling of liquor. There 
have been some sixteen cz eighteen convic- 
tions all of which have been appealed. It 
remains to be seen if anything more will be 
heard of the cases. The prosecution, coming 
immediately before the election and result- 
ing in not locking anybody up or taking a 
fine out of anybody’s pocket, notwithstand- 
ing the convictions, makes it look as if the 
movement were a political trick to win 
votes. "3 i 

Rev. J. H. Larry of the Free Church of 
Providence has been for months conducting 
popular Sunday evening meetings on a new 
plan, with a view to reaching those not ordi- 
narily interested in the church. He began 
with a series of sermons on the life of 
Christ, illustrated by large paintings pre- 
pared for him by a German artist. These 
sermons were largely descriptive, and yet 
personal applications were continually made 
of the lessons of that wonderful life. Large 
audiences were attracted and serious impres- 
sions were made. At least thirty-five con- 
versions may be traced more or less directly 
to that series of sermons. Since then he 
has used the stereopticon, and has performed 
many chemical experiments in illustration 
of scientific principles which bear upon 
spiritual truths. Deep and solemn feeling 
prevails during the services, and they have 
attracted the careless to church and have 
quickened spiritual feeling among the 








Christians. 
The tide is rising in Plymouth Church. 


The attendance on prayer meeting, Sab- 
bath school and church services has never 
been so large. The largest collection for 
home missions ever taken by this church 
was on Easter Sabbath, when Rev. W. G. 
Puddefoot presented the cause. Last Sun- 
day fifty-five were received into the church, 
a large part of whom were converted during 
the recent meetings held by Rev B. Fay 
Mills. Among the additions are thirty-three 
heads of families, ten of whom were mar- 
ried couples. The question of larger ac- 
commodations must be considered at once. 
A Junior Society of Christian Endeavor of 
about forty members has been organized 
under the care of Rey. William House, who 
has been associated with the pastor, Rev. 
T. A. Mills, since January. M. 





“THE OITY OF HOMES.” 

This is the appellation given to the city 
of Rochester, N. Y., where a radical change 
has taken place within ten or fifteen years 
in respect to the ownership of comfortable, 
and even elegant, homes by day laborers 
who receive only moderate wages. The 
explanation of this unusual state of affairs 
is found in co-operative saving and invest- 
ment, as exemplified in the homestead, loan 
and savings associations. Concerning the 
moral, social and sanitary effects of this 
change a writer in the last Chautauguan 
speaks as follows: 


The claim has been made by dealers in 
intoxicants that the establishing of a 
loan and savings institution in a locality 
militates directly, and in some instances 
disastrously, against that particular busi- 
ness. They say frankly that the money 
which formerly came to their cash regis- 
ters now finds its way into the loan asso- 
ciations, and ultimately into homes. That 
this is not the petulant and unwarranted 
complaint of some dealer who has made 
an unfortunate selection of locality for 
his business has been fairly demonstrated. 
The writer had occasion, a few years ago, 
to make a systematic and thorough inves- 
tigation of this complaint. A series of 
carefully conducted interviews demon- 
strated that the complaint had substantial 
foundation. The explanation was not dif- 
ficult. When men become members of a 
co-operative home association, and enter 
upon the not easy task of building a com- 
fortable and substantial dwelling without 
capital, they do so with the full sense of 
their obligation to meet the stated pay- 
ments without submitting to the imposi- 
tion of the fines for non-payment. They 
soon learn that self-denial on these lines 
of personal indulgence not oniy builds 
homes for themselves and their families, 
but accrues to the benefit of the family 
partnership in many ways... . 

Many marked social changes have been 
accomplished by this almost universal 
ownership of homes by people of moder- 
ate income. The influence on the com- 
ing generation by the radical change of 
habitat, from the not too cleanly flats and 
decidedly unwholesome tenements to a 
home in the true sense of the term, can 
scarcely be overestimated. It may be 
said as an ascertained fact, and not in an 
argumentative sense, that these people are 
better fathers and mothers, better sons 
and daughters, and better members of the 
body municipal, by reason of this change 
of environment. There is a better civil- 
ization engendered by the improved condi- 
tions. The habits of economy enforced 
by the stern rules under which the pos- 
session and retention of a home by this 
method is made possible, and the desire to 
‘*live up’’ to the new home, to use a term 
for which there is no synonym, has an 
unmistakable tendency to advance the 
coming generation in the social scale. 
Those who are familiar with the joyless 
life of city tenement houses, and even de- 
tached dwellings built solely for the profit 
accruing from their rental, will not re- 
quire argument to convince them that a 
new and brighter future awaits the chil- 
dren of these modern city homes. The 
sanitary conditions in themselves have an 
elevating tendency. Under the present 
municipal requirements all of these homes 
must be provided with approved plumbing 
arrangements, and economy suggests the 
introduction of bathrooms. Capacious 
yards afford breathing places, and every- 
thing tends to the improvement of sani- 
tary conditions. 

It must not be supposed that the path 
to final success in this method of procur- 
ing a home is bordered with roses. From 
the time the obligation to make the stated 
payments is assumed, it is a steady, con- 
stant struggle. Sobriety of life, habits of 
industry, and the peculiar quality known 
among newspaper men as ‘‘nerve,” are 
necessary factors. With the possession of 
the new home come taxes and assess- 
ments for local improvements which, while 
they add to the selling value of the prop- 
erty, must be paid in addition to the 
periodical payments to the loan associa- 
tion. Obtaining a home by this method 
involves courage, self-reliance, the curtail- 
ment of all unnecessary luxuries, a faith 
which, in the dark hours which will surely 
come, will be sorely tried, hearty co-oper- 
ation by all the members of the family 
and unswerving persistence. But it also 
means, when the last weekly payment is 
made and the goal reached, the possession 
of a title clear to a more or less preten- 
tious mansion in the beautiful and typical 
‘City of Homes.” 


BLIND READERS IN THE DEAD 
LETTER OFFIOE. 

The three women clerks in the Dead 
Leiter Office at Washington to whom is 
assigned the duty of deciphering illegible 
and imperfect addresses have rightly earned 
the title of ‘‘ blind readers.”” Some of their 
difficulties are described as follows in Frank 
Leslie’s Popular Monthly : 


Here is a letter mailed in Knoxville, 
Tenn., bearing the printed address, ‘‘ The 
B. H. Sachs Boot and Shoe Company ’’— 
nothing more. Reasoning instantly that 
this was probably some large wholesale 
firm, and knowing that the merchants of 
Tennessee obtain their supplies largely 
from Cincinnati, O., the clerk turned at 
once to the Cincinnati Directory, and 
located the firm at 140 Sycamore Street in 
that city. 

Another letter is addressed, ‘‘S. S. 
Woolwine, Southern School Agency ’’—no 
town or State. From her own store of 
useful information the clerk added, 
‘*Nashville, Tenn.,’’ and sent the letter 
forward. Another reads, ‘‘Rev. Mr. 
Moody, U.S. A.’? Of course it took but 
@ moment to add, ‘‘ Northfield, Mass.,”’ 
and to secure the delivery of the letter to 
the distinguished evangelist. 

Occasiona!ly some ill-taught, undignified 
person places his letter in danger of the 
waste basket or fire by using a trifling, 
foolish address. One before me is written 
thus, ‘‘Y and . Mich,’’ intended for 
Wyandotte. Another, like Silas Wegg, 
drops into poetry, thus: 

To Leonard, Missouri, this letter must go, 

In any manner, fast or slow; 

To Mrs. Barbara Pauchet please deliver 

This letter up without a quiver. 


With a quiver of disgust the postmaster 
sent it to the postal lumber room, but the 
Dead Letter Office, more lenient to the 
follies of mankind, sent it forward. One 
comes written backward so that it must 
be held before a mirror to be read. 

Again, the name of an office is reversed. 
For instance, Landlake, Fla., has been 
known todo duty for Lakeland, and Wick- 
ray, Tenn., for Raywick. 

Our large, ignorant population furnish 
many of the misdirected letters. A good 
illustration of their utter incomprehen- 
sion of the vast extent of our country was 
given by a gentleman, a Swede, visiting 
the Dead Letter Office, some years ago. 
When starting for America he was given 
a@ number of letters to deliver to sons, 
brothers and daughters located variously 
in Tennessee, Alabama, Pennsylvania, etc. 
A few days after his arrival in Boston he 
stood on the street puzzling over the let- 
tering on the street cars. ‘* What are you 
looking for?’’ a friend asked. ‘‘ For the 
car that will take me to Alabama and 
Tennessee, where I am to deliver these 
letters.’ The friend laughed heartily, 








and advised him to invest a few cents in 
Government stamps and intrust his letters 
to the first letter box he saw. 


“NOTHING BY HALF.” 

The tribute paid to the late Rev. Dr. How- 
ard Crosby by Rev. Dr. William M. Taylor 
at the public funeral on Tuesday, March 31, 
deserves partial reproduction for two rea- 
sons, viz.: because of the justness of the 
character analysis, and the incentive it ought 
to give to like action by brother clergymen. 
Said Dr. Taylor: 


Dr. Crosby hated everything like cant 
or sham or hypocrisy, and was himself 
transparently sincere. He followed con- 
science fully and unflinchingly, but first 
he sought to have his conscience enlight- 
ened by the study of the Scriptures, and 
the illumination of the Holy Spirit of 
God. He was true to himself, but first 
that self was true to God; and when he 
was convinced on any subject he carried 
that conviction courageously through, at 
whatever sacrifice, and in the face of every 
antagonism. It might be said of him, 
with as much truth as of the great re- 
former, that ‘‘he never feared the face of 
man.” His earnestness was as a burning 
fire within him, his energy was like a 
whirlwind, and his words were impas- 
sioned. Though he acted primarily from 
conscience, there was in him also an im- 
pulsive impetuosity which bore him on 
like a flood. Now and then, as was in- 
evitable in one with such a temperament, 
he might be carried to the border of rash- 
ness, and even be hurried across it, but if 
ever this happened the same impulsive- 
ness was seen in the readiness and the 
fullness with which ht hastened to apolo- 
gize for the fault, and the regret which he 
manifested for it. 

His intensity was tremendous. He 
seemed always to be focalized. Whatever 
was the subject in which he was engaged, 
or the object which he was pursuing, he 
was always totus in illo. He was noth- 
ing by half. Wherever he was, he was all 
there, and in general his ardor was steered 
by wisdom. He abhorred “the falsehood 
of extremes,” and with all his eagerness 
to gain his ends he refused to take what 
seemed to be the shortest way, if that led 
through a quagmire or ended in a marsh. 
So it came to pass that he frequently dif- 
fered about means from those who were 
seeking the same ends with himself, and 
was sometimes greatly misunderstood and 
misjudged by them, Bat that did not 
distress him, neither did it cause him to 
be unjust to them. He held on straight- 
forward—I say straightforward for that 
was one of the beautiful features of his 
character. He believed and acted on the 
belief that ‘‘a straight line is the shortest 
possible distance between any two points,”’ 
and all sinuosity or crooked policy or 
underhand maneuvering were absolutely 
and entirely foreign to his nature, 


THE PERIL OF INHERITING 
WEALTH. 








Andrew Carnegie has a striking article 
in the Nineteenth Century entitled The Ad- 
vantages of Poverty. One point which he 
makes is frequently overlooked : 


Little, I think, does one know who is 
not in the whirl of business affairs of the 
rarity of the combined qualities requisite 
for conducting the business enterprises of 
today. The time has passed when busi- 
ness once established can be considered 
almost permanently secure. Business 
methods have changed; good will counts 
for less and less. Success in business is 
held by the same tenure nowadays as the 
Premiership of Britain—at the cost of a 
perpetual challenge to all comers. The 
fond parent who invests his son with 


places him in charge of affairs—upon the 
successful management of which the in- 
comes of thousands depend—incurs a 
grave responsibility. Most of the disas- 
trous failures of the day arise from this 
very cause, It is as unjust to the son as 
te the community. Out of seven serious 
failures during a panic in New York five 
were traced to this root. One of these 
sons is an exile to escape punishment for 
breaking a law which he did not clearly 
understand. I have joined with others in 
asking the President to pardon him—a 
step I have never taken before on behalf 
of any lawbreaker, but in this case I con- 
sider the father, not the son, the guilty 
party. The duty of the head of a great 
enterprise is to interest capable assistants 
who are without capital, but who have 
shown aptitude for affairs, and raise these 
to membership and management. The 
banker who hands over his business to 
sons, because they are sons, is guilty of a 
great Offense. The transmission of wealth 
and rank, without regard to merit or qual- 
ifications, may pass from one peer to 
another not without much, but without 
serious, injury, since the duties are matter 
of routine and seldom involve the welfare 
or means of others, but the management 
of business never. 


PUBLIO OPINION. 


There is a heterodoxy of temper as well 
as of doctrine; and orthodox doctrine may 
be maintained in a heterodox way that 
should be guarded against.— Presbyterian 
Journal, 


We recall but three instances in twenty- 
five years when our own religious discus- 
sion has been restricted, and in each of 
these cases the restriction was imposed 
by editors of journals that had freedom of 
opinion and discussion as their chief 
excuse for being.—Christian Leader. 


In English political life there must be 
moral requirements or the nation is in a 
deplorable way, and the place for this 
standard is in the Liberal party, since the 
Tory party includes in its ranks nearly 
all those members of the peerage and 
the gentry whose lives are scandalous.— 
Springfield Republican. 


Never was the great Baptist body more 
united than now or more steadfast in the 
unity of faith. Having no conventions 
or assemblies or conferences to legislate 
for them, refusing the domination of prel- 
ates, presbyteries or presiding elders, our 
churches have ‘“‘rest”’ and, ‘* walking in 
the fear of the Lord and in the comfort of 
the Holy Ghost,’ are ‘‘ multiplied.”— 
Christian Inquirer. 


Opposition to the saloon is not confined 
to a few unreasonabie fanatics. Millions 
of citizens hold the opinion that this in- 
stitution is inimical to the welfare of 
society, threatens the existence of the 
country, and has no right to exist. This 
is not merely an opinion; it is a profound 
conviction. Among those who hold this 
view are multitudes of the wisest and best 
men in the country—ministers, lawyers, 
physicians, judges, teachers, business men, 
mechanics and laborers.—Christian Ad- 
vocate. 











For Nervous Debility 
Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 
Dr. E. T. GAUNEAU, Superior, Wis., Bays: vs 


have used it in cases of nervous debility and over- 
worked brain with the utmost satisfaction.” 


A Good Keputation. 

‘*BROWN’S BRONCHIAL TROCHES”’ have been 
before the public many years, and are every- 
where acknowledged to be the best remedy for 
allthroattroubles, They quickly relieve Coughs, 
Sore Throat and Bronchial Affections. Price 
25 cents. For sale everywhere, and only in 
boxes. 





imaginary business qualifications, and 








etc., is due to the 


BAKING PCWDER. 


wherever delicious, 


- That Peculiar 
Lightness and Flavor 


Noticed in the finest biscuit, rolls, cake, 


absolute purity and 


the accurate combination of the ingre- 
dients of the RoyaL BAKING POWDER. 
The best things in cookery are always made 
and. can be made only with the Roya 


Hence its use is 


universal—in the most celebrated res- 
taurants, in the homes of the people, 


wholesome food is 


appreciated—and its sale is the largest 
of any leavening agent in the world. 

The Royat Bakxinc Powner has stood all 
‘tests for a quarter of a century. 








Traveling men will find it to their advan- 
tage in buying our Sirk Hats, as they are 
Ironed FREE OF CHARGE in priucipal 
cities of the United States. 





Our Lignt WEIGHT SKELETON DERBY 
with PATENT VENTILATORS in GOLDEN 
Brown, is the Best MADE for SPRING 
WEAR. 





Manufacturers and Retailers. 


LAMSON & 


HUBBARD, 


90 & 92 Bedford, cor. Kingston St., Boston. 





FOR THE HOME, 
CRUISE OR CAMP 


“OUR TRADE MARK” 
Hams and Boneless Bacol 





“OUR CONSTANT AIM IS TO MAKE THEM THE FINEST 
IN THE WORLD.” 


F. A. FERRIS & COMPANY 


FOR SALE BY 


LEADING GROCERS EVERYWHERE 














W. L. DOUCLAS 
$3 SHOE centitinen. 


$5.00 Genuine Hand -sewed, an elegant 
— dress Shoe which commends 
se 


t A 
Hand-sewed Welt. A finecalf Shoe 


s 4:00 
unequalled for style and durability. 

$2.50 Goodyear Welt is the standard dress 
Shoe, at a popular rice. 

$3.50 Policeman’s Shoe is_ especially 
adapted for railroad men, farmers, etc. 
All made in Congress, Button and Lace. 

$2.00 for Ladies, is the only hand-sewed 
Shoe sold at this popular price. 

$9.50 Dongola Shoe for Ladies is a new 
departure, and promises to become very 


$6.00 Bitoe for Ladi 3 
° Shoe for Ladies, and 31.75 for 
2 Misses, still retain their excellence for 
an Frog st etc. 4 : 
goods warranted and stamped with name on 
bottom. If advertised local agent cannot supply 
you, send direct to factory enclosing advertised 
price or a postal for order blanks. 
W. L. DOUGLAS, Brockton, Mass. 


PLANNING 


8 cents; 100 copies $8.00. 








Cong’! & 8. 8S. Pub. Society, Boston and Chicago 









































“Wecan now. 





(Helping himself the third time.) 
always have cakes like these?” 
I use Cleveland’s Baking Powder 


and it mekes everything just as nice.” 








“Why can’t we 





Caring Overcoats. 


We have provided this season, for our Retail 
Clothing Department, an unusually good and 
varied assortment of Gentlemen’s Overcoats of 
medium weight, in light and dark colors—suit- 
able for use from April to November. 

Every garment has been made in our own 
worksbops on the premises, under cleanly, whole- 
some conditions, by skillful, well-paid hands 
The prices range from $12 to $30. The first 
named price is but a trifle above cost, but is so 
marked to meet the requirements of customers 
who must have an inexpensive garment. We 
can make nothing in the shape of a spring over- 
coat for less than thie price—that we should be 
willing to sell. The highest named price will 
purchase as good an overcoat as can be made to 
measure at any price. Some of the materials 
used are— 


English Mixed Worsted Twills, 
_English Mixed Venetians, 

English Covert Coating, 

English Black Worsted Twills, 
German Drab Mixed Crepe Diagonals 
German Black Repps, 

Black and Mixed Meltons, 

Black Thibets and Cheviots, 

Mixed Cheviot Twills. 


The assortment of sizes and shapes is so varied 
that almost any form can be well titted. 


Macullar, Parker & Compaly, 


400 Washington Street. 
TELE 


BOSTON HEATER 
| FURNACE, 

for heating with warm air only, or in 
COMBINATION with HOT WATER, 
as shown in the cut below, has become 
DESERVEDLY POPULAR. 
May we send you a descriptive circu- 
lar with references—letters from users? 

















THE CALORIFIC WONDER 


Newest and best 


OIL HEATING STOVE 


Costs one cent an hour to run it. 
Warms all parts of room equally 
well. Absolutely safe,no smoke, 
no smell, Heats by circulation, 


not radiation. |Wide-awake 
dealers wanted for agents. 


F R E E Our New Catalogue.a 98-page book 
* showing over 250 illustrations 





of gracefully designed Oil and Gas Stoves, 
sent to any one for 10 cents in stamps. 
(The postage alone on this book coste 8 cts.) 


| CENTRAL OIL STOVE CO., 





BOSTON. CHICAGO. 
NEW YORK. SAN FRANCISCO- 


HOME HEATING 


You’ve a house; perhaps building one. 
The health of home is in the warming of 
it. You’ve breathed furnace air—better 
suffer with stoves—gassy, coal-eaters— 
half the rooms warm, balance chilly. 

















We guarantee it to give perfect 
satisfaction in every particular 
if properly arranged and used. 
THIS FURNACE and the MAGEE 
MYSTIC RANGE, wherever exhibited 
have received the HIGHEST AWARDS. 


MACEE FURNACE Co, 
34 to 38 Union St., Boston. 262 Water St., New York, 
86 Lake St.,Chicago. Montgomery St.,San Francisco, 


TREES 


And SHRUBS. Many choice 
NOVELTIES and all the standard 
varieties. A large and reliable 
stock, of superior quality. Send 
for Catalogue. 
Waban, Mass. 








WM. C. STRONG. 
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Steam heat—baking hot, risky. Hot 
Water Heating—the culmination of sense 
and science. Costs some 
Certainly; the good comes higher than the 
poor. Economical in the end—coal-savers, 
Even, healthy heat; regulative, satisfac- 
tory always. ‘‘How Best to Heat Our 
Homes,” a book of axiomized words and 
explanatory pictures. Free to you if you 
send for it. Gurney Hot Water Heater 
Co., maker of the most efficient, econom- 
ical and durable hot water heaters and 
radiators. 


OTT LO piu to 


163 Franklin Street . Boston. 
88 John Street New York, 
47 South Canal Street CHICAGO, 















OVER 


1LOOO 


2000 TREES! 


BOTH FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL, 


SHRUBS, VINES, ROSES, &c. 
Séad stamp for full Descriptive Catalogues, Illus- 
trated. Address LI 


Commercial Nurseries. 





ROCHESTER,N.Y 















ar 







awarded viz.; 


GOLD MEDALS 


ARE THE MOST POPULAR AMONG DAIRYNEN. 
BECAUSE THEY MAKE MORE BUTTER. 
BECAUSE THEY MAKE BETTER BUTTER. 
BECAUSE THEY SAVE MOST LABOR, 
Because the PROCESS EXPELS the 
animal heat IMMEDIATELY, and PRE- 
UN uN VENTS the development of BACTERIA, 
! thus producing the PUREST FLAVOR, 
and accounting for the great number of Medals 


COOLEY CREAMERS 








and Silver Medals and Fi 
In 4 styles and 12 sizes, 
Illustrated catalogue free. 


rst Premiums too num 
VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO, 
Printers and Carriers, Cheese Vats, Cream Vats, Engines, 
Boilers, and all Dairy and Creamery srvplies. 









erous to mention, Soe 
yBELLOWS FALLS,VT,| 








MISS MELVIN’S EUROPEAN PARTY, 


UMMER OF 1891, 
Offers unequaled advantages for seeing Europe in a 
rational and educational way. Miss Melvin has had 
much successful experience in conducting parties, 
and no accident, loss or serious illness has ever oc 
curred to those in her care. For full particalars ad- 
dress Miss MARIETTA MELVIN, P.O. 
Box 388, Lowell, Mass. 





finely Made, fully Warranted 
Marvellous in Tone. 


(CATALOGUE FROM BOSTON OFFICE, 
5 APPLETON ST. 


W. & B. DOUCLAS 


MIDDLETOWN, 
OT. 
Branch Warehouses, 
87 John 8t., New York, and 197 
Lake St., Chicago. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
PUMPS, 


Hydraulic Rams, Garden Ep. 
Pump Chain and Fix. 
Iron Curbs, Yard Hy 
Street Washers, etc. 
Works Founpsp 1m 1832, 








e8, 
=. 


Paris, France, in 1867; Vienna, 
A in 1873; and Centennial 
Exhibition, 1876. 








For Churches, Public Halls 
and Dwelling Houses. 





Wall 


GREAT VARIETY, 
Reasonable Prices. 


WALL PAPER AND 
WINDOW SHADES, 


JERE A. DENNETT, 








23 Bromfield St,, 23 
BOSTON. 
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THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


BOSTON RECORDER. 
Congregational House, No. 1 Somorset Street, Bostor. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS 
Per Y¥: a, le 
If paid in aavance, “S08, 
Sample Copies Free. 





ding at least ons 

12.50—of Tn, including at least 

TWO NEW subscribers, $20.00. ; 
Bemit by Money Order (post office or 

Bank Check or Draft. When neither of ooo 

| prrceees,. —y = 4 in ® Registered Let- 

e a Ts who send us Po. 

Bank Bills do so at their own risk. eee 
Beceipts for money remitted for subscriptions 

are indicated. by the date of expiration following 

the subscriber’s address, np upon the 
. In case of renewals, the change of date 

appears one or two weeks after the receipt of the 

oe VA It, B aadition to the above, a 

wanted, a two-cent stam) 

inclosed, with a request therefor. shearers 
The Post Office Address to which your paper 

is sent is always in wri us, otherwise 

your name cannot be found on our Sabenldee tae 
Change of Address.—Such a notice must al 

give fe old as well as the new address. ste" 
Discontinuances.—All papers are continued until 
ic order to stop, and until all arrear- 


there is a 8; 

can bes iven at on ti Ag yy ey 
‘ime, ) ¥ 

piration of the subscription. norvasc ats: 


‘ TO CONTRIBUTORS 

ommunications which we are unable to publish 

will be returned to the writer if the request of do so 
is made at the time ¢ are sent, and the requisite 
stamps are inclosed. It is generally useless to make 
this request at any subsequent tine. Articles are 
frequently rejected, which, if condensed into half 
their space, we might be glad to use. Annoymous 
om samme, go into the waste basket at once 


unread, 
- ADVERTISING 
ates.—ORDINARY ADVERTISEMENTS 
agate line each insertion. 14 lines to the fan 3s 
W sonia por ine sah nein, asusds eon 
on. Dé. iv 
Estsise ScZaRS" ended seupart, 00 cone yor 
@ NOorTIcgs, led 
_ — — non 1, 50 cents per 
No advertisement published for less than 81.00. 
Superior Advantages are offered b. y . 
gationalist as an advertising medium. tthe the old- 
est religious paper in the world, and its circulation, 
many foes el of any other 
» Well-to-do class of people. * oe 


All letters should be addressed : 
7 W. L. GREENE & ©O., 
No.1 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 








THOMAS TODD, Printer, 1 Somerset Street, Boston, 




























